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INTRODUCTION, 



The 21st of February was the day fixed to 
decide on the prosecution which had been 
instituted against me, at the instigation of 
the French Government, for having caused 
to be printed and published certain Libels 
against the Supreme Head of the French 
Republic. By a, strange and unaccountable 
fatality, which appears to be attached to all 
the events of my private life, this same 21st 
of February was also the day appointed for 
the execution of Colonel Despard, and of 
six of his accomplices, convicted of having 
conspired against the life of their lawful So- 
vereign. At nine o'clock the regicides were 
receiving the punishment of their crinies ; 
at nine o'clock, I was finding my way into 
the Court of King's Bench, between my 
counsel,' after having with difficulty passed 

through 






INTRODUCTION, 



jNous étions au 21 Février, jour fixé 
pour le jugement de la procédure qui 
m'avait été intentée par la Couronné^ 
à l'instigation du Gouvernement Fran- 
çais, pour avoir fait imprimer et pu- 
blier des Libelles contre le Chef suprême 
de ce Gouvernement. Par l'effet d'une 
bisarrerie qui semble attachée à tous les 
événements de ma vie privée, ce même 
jour 21 Février était aussi le jour fixé 
pour l'exécution du Colonel Despard, et 
de six de ses complices, convaincus d'a- 
voir comploté contre la vie de leur.Sou.- 
verain légitime. A neuf heures les ré- 
gicides recevoient la punition de leur 
crime ; à neuf heures, je pénétrais dans 
la Cour du iBanc du Roi, entre mes 
deux avocats, après avoir eu beaucoup 

de 



through Westminster Hall, where several 
thousand people were assembled, who had 
been drawn thither by the curiosity and the 
interest which liaJ Been excited* by a Trial 
of SQ extraordinafy a nature, by the celebrity 
and power of the real prosecutor, the weak^- 
ness of the accused, and the well-knawn 
ialents of my' defèhders.' I reflected with 
poignant concern on the contrasts which this 
àzy presented i the punishment of regi- 
cides^ and the Trial of àh old and faithful 
Royalist,^ who was àcîcusedôf having attacked 
the character of . men stiil reeking with the 
Hood of their ^Soiereign Î Such a result of 
ibiirteeii 'years uninterrupted labour, iii b. 
«atise the xfimX sacred ûiié the most just ; thte 
Tfemembrarwie of 4o matiy perils èf every 
Mnày ffom which Providence had miracu* 
lously preiservèd Î me ; the total ruin t)f my 
fortune and oP my hopes *, which was 
' \ . . ^ cm 



* In the course of the week hi which I w^l^^riçc^3^, 
1 lost in France my jFather, brother and sister, aod 
coïwequôirtly dit that I migfcti ut a fatare day,iiuVe 
P^ved of my patrimony. 



is. 

'et peine à traverser la grande salle âé 
Westminster, où j^usieurs milliers âe 
personnes avaient été attirées par 1» 
cmiosité et Tintérêt qu'excitaient 4 la 
fois une pareille procédure, la célé- 
brité et la puissance du véritable pour- 
suivant, la fetiblesse de Tacçusé, et les 
talents connus' de rnes défenseurs. Je 
réfléchissais avec douleur sur le con- 
traste qu'offraient le même jour la pu- 
nition d*un régicide, et le jugement d*un 
ancien et fidèle royaliste, accusé d*avoir 
attaqué des hommes tout couverts du 
sang de leur Souverain. Ce résultat, aprèsf 
quatorze années de travaux non-inter- 
rompus pour la plus jùste^ pour la plus 
«lorée des causes ; le souvenir de tant 
de périls de toute espèce auxquels la 
Providence m'avait fait échapper par 
miracle ; la ruine totale de ma fortune 
et de mes espérances,* que je voyais au 

moment 

* Dans la settiaine où j^ai été }ugâ| j^ii pefdo^ 
eA Frsmce perè» frère et sœur, et tout ce qm j'ayaîc 
À attendre depatrimoiue. 

B 



QH the point of being followed by the loss of 
xny liberty;, the weight of an accusatipn 
proceeding from the Crown, and supported 
by all the influence of a terrible and inexora- 
ble power at which Europe trembled ; and 
the thought that it was absolutely out of my 
cower, to employ the whole of my means of 
defence ; — all these reflections had borne me 
down for .three months,. arid I should pro-* 
bably have let judgment go by default, if the 
î^ccusation had been confined to the charge 
of having excited hatred and contempt 
ngahist tlie most contemptible and hateful of 
human beings, tliat is to say, the First Con- 
sul and his associates in the French Govern-^ 
ment. But I was accused of having pro- 
voked the French to ^n.act of assassination. 
It was impossible for me to submit tacitly to 
an imputation of this nature, which would 
have .fixed an indelible stain on my characr 
ter. I took the resolution, dierefore, to re- 
pel both these charges with all the means in 
tny^ppwer* and which the circumstances of 
the moment would allow me* 
• . _ - Such 



xi 

moment d'être suivie de la perte de ma 
liberté ; le poids d'une accusation pro- 
cédant de la Couronne, et appuyée de 
toute rinfluence d'un pouvoir terrible,* 
inexorable, qui faisait trembler l'Europe ; 
la pensée que j'étais dans l'impossibilité 
morale de faire usage de tous mes moyens 
de défense ; toutes ces réflexions m'ac-* 
câblaient depuis deux mois, et je nie 
serois peut-être déterminé à me laisser 
condamner par défaut, si l'accusation 
s'était bornée à me charger d'avoir 
voulu exciter la haîne et le mépris 
contre les plus méprisables et les plus 
haïssables des hommes, je veux dire, 
lè Premier Consul et son gouverne- 
ment : mais j'étais accusé d'avoir pro- 
voqué le peuple Français à l'assassinat ; 
il ne m'était pas permis de souscrire 
tacitement à une imputation de ce genre, 
qui aurait jeté une espèce de tache 
sur mon caractère. Je pris donc la ré- 
solution de repousser l'une et l'autre 
charge, autant qu'il serait en mon pou- 
voir de le faire, dans les circonstance» 
OÙ ' nous nous trouvions alors* 



Sueh nr» the difficulty of tktse wcmv^ 
Ctanqe^, that I was under die xieceisib|r of die^^ 
cluiing the privilege which mj quality as a 
foreigner g^e me, to claim that one half of 
the jury sliould be composed of my coun*>' 
trymen. In fact, it is (Carcely possible ta 
find Frenchmen in London^ who are not re^ 
lated to France, by family connexions or 
interests; And who« consequ^ently, are not 
liable to be called, one time or another, to 
the territory of the Republic. My acquittal 
by a jury, the half of which would hav^ 
consisted of Frenchmen, would have beeij 
|br them, either a sentence of death, if they 
had set their foot in France or in three-fourthf 
of Europe, or at least a decree of perprtual 
Cécile in the dominions of His Majesty. Ivh 
deed, I had before my eyes the recent bsh 
priBonment in the Temple, by order of Buo^ 
naparié, of all the judges who composed 
^ tribunal of Brest, for having acquitted 
Monsieur de Rivoire, an officer of the navyj» 
who was accused of being a.ttached to the 
King's cause ; the suspension of the judges 
9f the tribuml of Touns for having acquilte4 

two 



Telle était la difficulté 4e ces dr- 
constances que je xn*étais vu dans la 
jiïécessité de décUner même la £acult^ 
que ma qualité d'étranger me donnait 
/de demander que la moitié du juré 
destiné à me ju^er, fût composée de 
mes compatriotes. En effet, il n'est 
gueres piossible . de trouver à Londres de 
Français qui ne tiennent à la France par 
des relations de famille ou d'a&ires, et 
qui conséquemment ne soient dans le 
cas d'être appelés un jour ou un autre 
sur le territoire de la République. Mon 
acquittement par un juré mi-parti de 
François, aurait été pour ceux-ci un ar- 
xêt de mort, s'ils avaient mis le pied non 
feulement en Frai^ce, mais encore dans 
Jes trois quarts de l'Europe, ou au moiQ)| 
:un décret d^xil perpétuel dans }^s éoi 
luaines de Sa M^esté ^itannique. £i| 
effet, j'avais sous les yeux l'emprisonne- 
i»ent récent au Temple par Buonîi^ 
parte, de tous les juges composant le 
txibunal cximinei de Brest, pcmr avoir 
9cquiitté M« <te Rivoire, officier de ma- 
rine, 
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two youngChouans of seventeen and eighteen 
yeats of age, whom the First Consul after- 
wards sent to be shot by a neighbouring tri- 
bunal, for the aiFair of the Senator Clément 
de Ris ; the imprisonment at Bareuth, at the 
desire of Buonaparte, of some old emigrants, 
accused of a suspected correspondence ; the 
surrender which the King of Spain made of 
the Royalists of Languedoc, who thought ta 
have found an asylum in the States of a 
Prince of the House of Bourbon ; the deli- 
vering up to the French Government by the 
magistrates of Basle, the energetic Richer* 
Sérizy, who had dared to confront Barras, 
Buonaparte, and other blood-hounds on the 
famous day of Vendémiaire. — With these 
striking examples before me (and I omit 
many othèrb), I could not appeal to French-» 
men to judge the real signification of the 
French expressions which had been consi- 
dered as reprehensible in my publication, 
without the fear of piaking myself guilty of 
a real assassination. Nevertheless, it will ap-* 
pear from the perusal of the papers and of 
the trial, of how great importance it was to 

me 
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rine, accusé d'attachement au Roi de 
France ; la suspension des juges du tri- 
bunal de Tours, pour avoir acquitté 
deux jeunes Chouans de 17 et 1 8 ans, 
que le premier Consul avait ensuite en- 
voyé fusiller par un tribunal voisin, 
pour l'affaire du Sénateur Clément-de- 
kis ; — l'emprisonnenjent à Bareuth, par 
ordre de Buonaparte, de quelques vieil- 
lards émigrés, accusés d'une correspon- 
dance suspecte ; — la remise à la France 
par le Roi d'Espagne, des Royalistes du 
Languedoc, qui avaient cru qu'ils trou- 
veraient un asile dans les états d'un 
Prince de la Maison de Bourbon ; — en-- 
fin, l'ex - tradition au Gouvernement 
Français par les magistrats de Basle, de 
l'énergique Richer-Sérizy qui avait osé 
tenir tête à Barras, à Buonaparte et aux 
autres buveurs de sang, dans la fameuse 
journée de Vendémiaire. Avec ces exem 
pies frappants devant moi ( et yen 
ornets beaucoup d'autres), je ne pouvais 
appeler des Français à juger les ex- 
pressions Françaises qui avaient été 

trou* 



} 
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N ... 

me to have a juiy composed df persons per* 
fèctly instructed in the French knguage, as 
zn unfaithful translation, a translation pre- 
senting an ambiguous sense which was not iii 
the original, contributed to my condemna^ 
tion. i was therefore obliged to submit to 
chance in the formation of an English jury* 
and to trust to their coinrage, as 1 probably 
titrould not have been allowed to move thft.^^^ 
Court that their names should not be made 
public in the reports of the trial, in ordef 
that they might be protected from the inex* 
lingiiishable revenge of every kind of the 
Corsican tyrant>' A request to this effect, 
thougti dictated by motives of prudence and 

of 



* It 15 a truth bint t(So aotorious tliat aay mat», 
either a forejgB mioister^ a general j^ a ju4gô^ er c^ 
jaryman, once favourable to aFrcBchRcg-'alist, ctiasc» tO 
be safe, in their persons or in their property^ wheir 
they set their foot in France. I could mention many 
iuch caouHf vrhich I forbear to do, as I am afraid I 
ought aggravate the aQtuat situation of s^h person» iq 
Ae dungeons of France. I confine myself to the case 
of the Prince de Bouillon, whose Memoir will be 
foaaà in the Appendix^ No. IV. 
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trouvées repréhensibles dans m* ptiblt* 
cation, sans craindre de me rendre œxtr 
pable d'un véritable assassinat. Cepen- 
dant on verra à la lecture des pieces et 
de la procédure, de quelle importance 
il était pour moi d*avoîr pour jurés des 
personnes qui connussent parfaitement 
la* langue Française, puisqu'une trar 
duction amphibologique a contribué à 
me faire troaver coupable. Je fus donc 
obligé de laisser au hasard à me former 
un juré (TAnglais, et de me fier à leur 
courage ; car il était impossible de de- 
mander que leurs noms ne fussent pas 
mentionnés dans les rapports publics de 
la procédure, afin de les rassurer contre 
les vengeances inextinguibles et de toute 
espèce du despote Corse. * Cette de- 
mande 



♦ En m'acquittant, les jurés s'interdisMent la fa- 
culté de jamais mettre le pied hors d'Angleterre, ou 
mâm« d« fm» des afË^res avec k Franc*, sans 
çQUrir lç9 risques le» plus . é viciant» dans leurs. pCTr 
sqnnes qu d^ms leurs propriétés. Vpyez dans l'appen- 
disr. No. IV. le mémoire de M. le Prince de Bouillon. 

c 
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«f humanity, would perhaps have been co»^ 
sidered as an aggravation oT the offence. 



1 was also situated under other circum* 
stances on which it is impossible for me to be 
silent. Such was the nature of my affair, 
that, throughout the week which preceded 
the trial. It was a general opinion at the Ex- 
change that my acquittal would be consi- 
dered in France as tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war against the First Consul; and 
that wagers had been laid, as I was informed, 
that a verdict of Not guilty would lower the 
funds five per cent. Indeed, I have since 
known that stock-jobbers had at Westminster 
Hall persons to run with all possible rapidity 
to the Stock Exchange, with the news of 
the verdict, if it should be pronounced before 
the house was shut. 

It was under these unpropitious oniiens 
that I sat in the Court of King's Bench, and 
my anxiety was naturally increased when the 

first 
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mande qui rfeût été quMn acte de pru- 
dence et d'humanité, aurait peut-être été 
interprétée comme une aggravation de 
libelle. 

Il est encore un autre fait qu'il 
m'est impossible de taire aujourd'hui. 
Telle étoit la nature de mon affaire que 
pendant toute la semaine qui précéda 
le jour du jugement, le bruit général à 
la Bourse fut que mon acquittement se- 
rait regardé comme une déclaration de 
guerre au Premier Consul, et qu'il y 
eût même, m'a-t-on dit, des paris, qu^in 
verdict de Not guilty ferait baisser les 
fonds publics de cinq pour cent ; enfin, 
j'ai su, depuis, que des agioteurs avaient 
des agents à Westminster, pour porter 
rapidement au café dij Stock la nouvelle 
du verdict, s'il avait été prononce avant 
la clôture du café. 

Ce fiit sous ces auspices effrayants 

que je m'assis dans la Cour du Banc du 

Roi ; et mes craintes ne purent que re- 

C 2 doubler. 



first objects which I lâW there, ^efté the AM* 
de-Camp and the Secretary of the Ambassîi-. 
dor of the First Consul, placedi m some 
sort, en faction, beneath the box of thé ju- 
rymen. 

Let me have tl^e faculty of introducing 
here a quotation of one of the speeches of 
the celebrated Bergasse, oh the judicial 
pof^Tr : '^ He is a terrible accuser," says that 
great orator, *' who speaks in the name of a 
** nation ; who cannot, as it were, rise to ac* 
'^ "cuse without rousing the public opi- 
" nion against the person whom he accused. 
" And it is evident, that if the tribunal which 
'* passes judgment on these awful ôCciaèions> 
*' has not in itaelf a powef equal to that of 
'^ the accuser ; if it is not indepèndi^iit of 
*^ all power whatsoever ; if It cannot^ from 
'^ the nature of ifs institution^ keep opinion 
*' itself in respect, and keep it> in some de* 
" gree, in a stale of impartiality, between 
'* the accuser and the nccuâcd, it appears 
** that the latter fuh* thé greaeest risks, âû4 
'* that he fe alfogethw beyond the pfotectioû 

*' of 
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âoubkft lorsque Içs premiers Objets que 
J'y îipperçus furent TAide^e-camp et le 
Secrétaire de l'ambassadeur. du Premier 
Consul, placés, en quelque sorte en fac" 
tioUf sous le banc des jurés. 

** C'efet un terrible accusateur,** dit 
k célèbre Bergasse, dans uû de ses beaux 
discours sur le pouvoir judiciaire, *' que 
" celui qui parle au nom d'une nation ; 
" qui ne peut, pour ainsi dire, se lever 
" pour accuser, sans ébranler par ce 
*' mouvement toute l'opinion publique 
*.* contre celui qu'il accuse : et l'on sent 
** bien que si le tribunal qui doit juger 
*.' dans des occasions si importantes, n'a 
" pas en lui*même une force égale à 
V celle de l'accusateur; s'il n'est pas ab- 
** solument indépendant de toute m* 
*' fluence ; s'il ne peut, par la nature de 
<* son institution, contraindre au res- 
" pect jusqu'à l'opinion même, et la 
** tenir en quelque sorte impartiale en- 
** tre l'accusateur et l'accusé : on . sent 
•* que l'actusé court les plus grands 

risoues. 
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** of the law, particularly when other cir- 
^* cumstances concur in depriving him of 
'* confidence.'* 



God forbid that any one will indulge a 
suspicion that, in enumerating those circum- 
stances, I mean to insinuate, in the slightest 
degree, that the Jury who were to try me, 
could be influenced by any cause. I am in- 
capable of entertaining such a notion: but 
the personal impression I felt on entering the 
Court, was at once so lively and profound, 
that it is not possible for me to conceal the 
effects of it in my mind, and not to express,* 
with due deference, a wish that if hereafter 
a proceeding of the same nature as that which 
has been instituted against me, should be' 
renewed in a court of justice, extraoidinary 
measures might be adopted to inspire the 
accused with a g^rfect confidence in the 
liberty, independence and future security of 
juries. The most beautiful feature in fhfe' 
British Constitution consists in its power of 
g^ , adapting 
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risques/ et qu'il est véritablement 
** hors de la protection de la loi, sur- 
^^ tout lorsqu'il peut exister d'autres cir- 
" constances qui lui interdisent toute 
^' confiance*" 

A Dieu ne plaise que l'on puisse 
jamais soupçonner que je cherche à in- 
sinuer ici au plus petit degré que le juré 
qui allait prononcer sur mon accusation 
pût-être susceptible d'être influencé par 
la terreur. Je suis incapable d'entrete- 
nir une semblable idée : mais le sen- 
timent personnel que j'ai 'éprouvé, en 
entrant dans le Tribunal, a été trop vif 
et trop profond, pour qu'il me soit posr 
sible de cacher le yœu que je forme avec 
respect, que si, à l'avenir, une procédure 
delà nature de la mienne se réproduisait 
dans une cour de justice, il fût pris des 
mesures extraordinaires pour assurer 
pleinement la confiance de l'accusé dans 
la liberté, l'indépendance, et la sécurité 
future des jurés. Le plus grand trait 
de beauté de la Constitution Britannique 

est 
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adapting ièelf to îmjwrtant and unforeseen 
circuiTistaaces. This truth has been mani- 
fested during every crisis in the last ten years. 
It may be useful also now to call forth this 
principle in favour. of the independence of 
the judiciary power, when » man from 
abroad may employ here that very power; 
especially when this man may be tlie same 
who concentrates in hipaself all the elements 
and fury of the French" Revolution,! whose 
rage pursues his opponents and seeks for vic- 
tims in every corner of the Globe, the tyrant 
of tlie world, and who received his birth in an 
island of which Seneca has described the na» 
lives, at the distance of eighteen centuries», 
in the following terms : . 

Jllis tex pfima titcùci; altera vhere rapio; 
TertiarHeniiri; fUarta ntgare d^s^^ 



* Thoao wlw do not understand Latin, and who 
understand Frencb*, vc^y h^m aa idt^ pf thi9 4istiç^ 
by tlie following traHislatipn ; 

Le vol et le m^songe anivent ^.la suite; . 
Abaadoiuicr l«ttFB dieux et renier leur foi, 

Kst leur quatrième mérite.-^ 
Telle est du Oraad Coasul la nation maudite. 

It 
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est la facilité avec laqudle elle 8*adàpte 
aux circonstance^ fortes et imprévues. 
Cette vérité a été manifestée pendant les 
crises de la révolution qui se sont suc- 
cédées depuis dix ans. Il peut être utile 
d*in<^oquer encore en faveur du pouvoir 
judiciaire, cette vérité, lorsque l*homme 
qui a concentré en lui seul tous les élé* 
ments et toutes les fureurs de la Révo- 
lution, Thomme dont la rage poursuit 
ses antagonistes et dierche ses victimes 
dans tous les coins du globe, le tyran 
du monde entier, a pris naissance dans 
une île, dont Séneque a peint il y a dix- 
huit siècles les habitans sous les traits 
les plus atroces : 

JUù lex prima vlcisci ; tdtera vivere rapto ; 
Tertia mentiri ; guarta negate deos .* 



* L'aotoor de la vcntti^oe ot knt picmicit loi. 
Le vol et le memonge airivcat fc te Mlle. 
Abandonner lean &ax et icaiet knt M, 

Em leur quatrième mérite. 
Tdle ett du Gtaad CcKMil la vttàon aaanfite. 

Il 

D 
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It is» } hbp^, tieisdless tQ observe, that this por^r 
tr^it by Seneca, is by no means 4i{>pliGahle to every na« 
tive çf Corsica. I know many«of« them equally wor- 
thy of respect as the most respectable Swiss, . Germans 
îttii feitons. It may be said, with respect to this por- 
trait: Noni^tti, ma bima parte. 



r 
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n est inatile de dire que' ce portrait que fait 
Séne'que est loin de s'appliquer à la totalité des 
Corses. J'en connais d'aussû respectables que les 
plus respectables des Suisses, des AQemands et des 
Bretons. Ncn tutti ; nia bona parte. 
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King and Jean Peltier. 

Samuel Hawkins of Lemon Street, White- 
, --. chapel. 

Samuel Liptrap, of Road Side. 
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. John Perry, of Blackwall. 

John Cooper, of the same. ^ 

William Thompson, of Mile End Green. 
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Samuel Jackson, of Black Lane. 

John Philip, of New Crane. 

Thomas EVerett, of Bedford Square, . . 

George Shum, of Gower Street. 

Joseph Benbridge, of Holbora, 

Josiah 
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Josidh Spode> of Lmcahi's Inn Fklcb. 

Thomas Bainbridge, of Bedford Row. 

Thomas Waters, of the same. 

Mark Sprott, oi King's Road. 

J^Ienry Hughes, of the sa^e. , 

David Mitchell, .of John Street. 

John Brooks, of the same. . 

John Puget, of the same. 

Joseph Burford, of Great James Street. 

Thomas Kesteven, of Queen Square. 

James Dalbiac, of the same. 

William Moffat, of the same. 

William Fraser, of the same. 

Atkinson Bush^ of Great Ormond Street. 

Robert Sherson, of the same. . 

Samuel Turner, of the -same. 

William Rowley, of Lamb's Conduit Street. . 

John Newton, of the same. 

John Peters, of Gloucester Street. 

Samuel Bonham, of Hatton Garden. 

Alexander Brodie^ of Carey Street. 

John Fuller, of Fitzroy Square. 

Charles Boldero, of the same. 

Charles Wilkins, of the same. 

John Hele, of Charlotte Street. 

Joseph Farrington, of the same. 

Edmund Pepys, of the same. 

Petei' Dawson^ of Goodge Street. 

George Young , of the same. 

Twenty 
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Twenty-four of the above jurors having been 
challenged, the names of the special jurors upon 
the returned lists were called, eight of whom ap- 
peared out of the twenty-four. (These are indi- 
cated in Italics, in the general list.) Upon which 
Mr. Attorney General prayed a tales, when 
the following names were called out from the com- 
naon jury. 

John Randus, Thomas Marrol, 

William Drew, Richard Hughes. 

Mr. Abbot then opened the pleadings, by 
which it appeared that this was an information filed 
by His Majesty*s Attorney General against Jean 
Peltier, for libellous matters published by Jean 
Peltier, Sec. — ^To which the defendant had pleaded 
•* Not guilty," whereupon issue was joined. 

The information was read. 
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IN THE KING'S BENCH. 

MIDDLESEX; " ' . 

THE KING, 

UPON THE INFORMATION OP THE ATTOBKEY*^ 
OENERAI., 

Jgmut JEAN PELTIER, 

MICHAELMAS TEAM, 43d GEORGE III. 

iNFOtlMAtlON. 

States*— That before^ and at the timci of the 
printing and publication of the scandalous^ mali- 
cious and defamatory libels, and libellous matters 
and things, after mentioned, there subsisted, and 
now subsists, friendship and peace between bur 
Sovereign Lord the I^ing and the French Republic^ 
and the subjects of our said Lord the King and the 
citizens of said Republic ; and that before and at 
those times^ citizen Napoleon Buonaparte was, and 
yet iSi First Consul of the ^aid French Republic, and, 
as such, the chief magistrate of the same : to wit, 
at the parish of Saint Anne, within the liberty of 
Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, 

That Jean Peltier, late of Westminster, iù the 
county of Middlesex, gentleman, well knowing the 
premises aforesaid, but being a malicious and ill- 
disposed person^ and unlawfully and maliciously 

A devising 



âevising and inlending to tr âdace^ defame and rïïKf 
the said Napoleon Buonaparte, and to bring bin» 
into great hatred and contempt, as well among the 
liege subjects of our said Lprd the King, as among 
the citizens of the sard Republic ;^ and to excite and 
provoke the citizens of the said Republic^ by force 
of arms, to deprive the said Napoleon Buonaparte 
of his consular office ajtid magi$tr&cy in sdid Repub- 
lic, and to kill and destroy said Napoleon Buona- 
parte y and also unlawfully and maliciously devising^ 
as much as in him, the said Je^Q Peltier, lay, to 
interrupt, disturb and destroy the friendship and 
p^eace. suhsbting between our said Lord the King 
and his subjects, and the said Napoleon Buona- 
parte, the French Republic, and the citizens of the 
lame Republic ; and to excite animosity, jealousy 
and hatred in said N^^eon Buonaparte, against 
pur said Lord the King, and his subjects, on the 
i6th' of August, in tlie forty^second year of the 
reign of our sovereign Lord Greorge the Third, by 
the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, King^ defender of the 
^ith ; SU: the parish t)f Saint Anne, within the 
liberty of Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, 
unlawfully and maliciously did print and publish, 
and cause and procure to be printed and published, 
^ most scandalous and malicious libel, in the French 
Ullage, of and concerning the sa,id Napoleon 
Buonaparte ; that, is to say^ one p»t thereof^ to 
the tenor follpwing, towkt 

LE 



•^LE 18 beumaire; an viil 

*^ Ode^Miribuée à Chénicr, 

*• Quelles tempêtes, effroyables 
<< Grondent sur les flots .déchaînés ? 
^^ Dieux ! quels torrents épouvantables 
<< Roulent ces rocs déntoioéi^ ? . . 

<' Les fleuves n'ont plus de rivages ; 
** Couvert d'ccume et de jwufr^gcs, . . 

*' L'océan mugit dans les ^tirs; 
<< Sur ses fondements ébranlée, 
<* La terre va-t-elle> écroulée, 
^* Se détacher de l'univers ? 

** Ah ! plutôt pour se faire absoudre 
** D'une trop longue impunité, 
** Les cîeux peut-ctrfe avec la foudre, 
** Vont protéger la Liberté. 
" Dieux du peuple que Ton opprime, 
•** Vengez cette auguste victime 
** De l'audacieux attentat, 
** Qu'aux jours niâlheureux de Brumaire, 
^' Xes lois ont, dans leur sanctuaire», , 

*< Vu consommer par un soldat. 

^« Trop vain espoir de la vengeance I 

** Peuples, livrés aux.opprésseure, 

'' N'auriez- vous, dans votre sou^fUnctf, . • 

** Que vos bras pour libérateurs ? 

" Le ciel est aveugle ou barbare, 

** Et lorsque sa foudre s'égai'c* ^ 

•* Portée au hasard sur les venty, 

'^ Qu'elle dévaste les Campagnes', 

^' Ou frappe d'arides montagnes, 

*« Elle respecte les tirans. 

A 2 ** Jouets 






** Jouets des flots et des orages, 
<« Voyez ces utiles vaisseaux 
** De leurs débris couvrir vos plages, 
'* Ou s'abymcr au fond des eaux : 
*^ Tandis que la nef criminelle 
" Qui porte ce Corse rebelle, 
<< Déserteur des champs Africains, 
** Tranquillement vogue sur Tonde, 
^ Et de César, annonce au monde, 
'^ Et la fortune et les desseins. 

*' De la France ô honte étemcUe ! 
" César, au bord du Rubicon, 
** A contre lui, dans sa querelle, 
** Le Sénat, Pompée et Caton ; 
<' Et, dans les plaines de Pharsale, 
•* Si la fortuue est inégale, 
** S*il te faut céder aux destins ; 
*^ Rome, dans ce revers funeste, 
** Pour te venger, au moins il reste 
** Un poignard aux derniers Romains* 

** Mais sous quelles viles entra,ve$ 
** A succombé notre vertu ! 
** Quoi ! l'univers nous voit esclaves 
'* Sans que nous4yons combattu ! 
'< Au sein d'un sénat parricide, 
•* La noire trahison préside, 
** Fiere encore de nos revers ; 
** Le pouvoir sans appui,, sans force, 
" Tombe à sa voix, et c'est d'un Corse 
** Que le Français reçoit des fers ! 



And 
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^ 
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And in another part thereof to the tenor fol- 
lowing^ that is to say : 

*^ Déjà, dans sa rage insolente» 

'^ Le despote ose menacer 

'* Tel des flots la vague écumante 
** Se brise contre le rocher. 
** Est-ce pour vous donner un maître, 
*' £st*ce pour couronner un traître, 
** Que la France a puni ses Rois ? 
'' Non, non ; l'ambition coupable 
" Saura qu'il n'est d'inviolable 
^' Qlie les droits du peuple et ses lois. 

And in another part thereof to the tenor fol- 
lowing, that is to say : 

^* FûPU iPun bon Patriote au 14 Juillet ^ 1802. 
^* Quelle fortune a fait le fils de Létitie ! 
^' Corse, il devient Français ! Sa nouvelle patrie 
<^ L'adopte, le nourrit au rang de ses enfants, 
^* Et déjà lui promet les destins les plus grands ! 
<^ Un orage survient ; sous i'eflTort des tempêtes 
<^ L'état est renversé ; les plus augustes têtes 
'< Tombent, tout est brisé : le Français malheureux 
'* Regrette, en soupirant, son erreur et ses vœux 1 
** Napoléon paraît ! de victoire en victoire 
** II atteint en volant au faîte de la gloiie ! 
^* L'Orient, l'Occident, témoins de ses exploits, 
<* Par lui sont terrassés et reçoivent ses loix ! 
. '^ Le Nil avait frémi ; mais le sort qui ^entraîne 
. ^' Rappelle sop vainqueur aux rivés de la Seioe. 
'* Cinq che£5, ou cinq tyrans partageaient le pouvoir, 
** 11 arrache à leiïrs mains le sceptre et l'encensoir. 
^* Le voilà donc assis où s'élevait le trône I 
^* Que faut-il à ses voeux ? un sceptre? une couronne? 

« Consul 



^ Consul, . il regie toot, il fiât, dcfeit des rois^ 

** Peu soigneux d'être aimé, la.terreur fait ses flroits ! 

*^ Sur un peuple avili^ jusqu'au rang des esclaves^ - 

** Il règne, il est despote, on baise &ts entraves, 

«* Qu*a-t-il à redouter ? Il a dicté la paix, 

'* Des rois sont à ses pieds, mendiant ses bienfaits ! 

'< D'assurer en ses, mains Tautorité suprême 

<* On lui porte les vœux! Les Français» des rois même 

'V A le féliciter s'empressent humblement, 

«< Et voudraient en sujets lui prêter le serment J • • • < 

" Il est proclamé chef et consul pour la vie !.. • 

^* Pour moi, loin qu'il son sort je porte quelqu'enyie« 
<* Qu'il nomme, j'y consens, son digne j«ff^w/«r, 
•* Sur le pavois porté, qu'on l'élise empereur f 
'* £nfin, et Romulus nous rappelle la chose, 
<< Je fais vœu. . « diîs deipsiin qu'il 9it l'apothéose' t 
*«^Amen,'* 



Which said scandalous and malicious words^ 
io the French language^ first above-mentioned aiid 
set forth, being translated into the English lan- 
guage, were and are of the same signification aiid 
meaning as these English words following, that is 
to say: 

" What frightful tempests growl on the un- 
*^ chained wares ? Gods ! what dreiadful torrents 
*' roll these uprooted rocks î The rivers have no 
^* longer any banks ; the ocean, covered with foam 
" and shipwrecks, bellows in the air ; shaken at its 
" foundation, is the earth fallen, going to detach 

'* itself 
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^ itaelf from tlie Qi^ivcne* Ah ! rather to obtaid 

" their acquittai for too long împuâity, the hca- 

*' ven3^ perhs^^ ace going to protect liberty with 

*^ the thunder. Gods of an oppressed^ people I 

<^ Avenge this augiist TÎctim of the audacious at- 

<^ tempt^ vvhich^ on the unhappy days of Brumaire^ 

^' the laws^ in their sanctuary, saw compleated by a 

^^ soldier! (meaning the said Napoleon Buonaparte) 

<^ Too vain hope of vengeance ! Nations given up 

^ to oppreason, have you, in your suflerings, only 

^ your aruis for deliverers ? The heaven is blind or 

** cruel, and when its thunder flies, carried by 

^^ chance upon the winds, whether it lays waste 

^^ the plains or strike the arid- iQountains^ it respects 

*' tyrants. Behold those useful vessels, the sport 

^ of the waves and stornis, cover your coasts with 

^ their wrecks, or sink to the bottom of the waters; 

•* while the guilty ship that carries that rebel Cor- 

*^ sican,(meaning the said Napoleon Buonaparte), de- 

^ serterof the plains of Africa, sails tranquilly on the 

*^ wave, and announces to the world the fortune 

^ and the designs of Caesar. Oh eternal disgrace 

" of France ! Caesar, on the bank of the Rubicon, 

'^ has against him, in his quarrel, the senate, Pom* 

** pey and Cato ; and, in the plains of Pharsalia, 

*f if fortuné is unequal— if you must yield to the 

^^ destinies, Rome, in this sad reverse, at least, there 

^^ remains to avenge you a poignard among the 

*^ last Romans. But under what vile fetters has 

^^ our valour fallen 1 What ! the universe beholds 

"us 
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^^ us dlaves^ without oljr having combatted ! In th£ 
" bosom of a parricide senate, black treason pre- 
** sides, still fierce at our misfortunes ; power, 
** without support and without force, falls at it^ 
^' voice, and it is from a Corsican (meaning the 
" said Napoleon Buonaparte) that the Frçnchman 
" receives his chains.*' 

And which said scandalous and malicious 
words, in the French language, secondly above 
mentioned and set forth, being translated into thef 
English language, were and are of the same signi- 
fication and meaning as these English wotds fol-^ 
lowing, that is to say : 

" Already, in his insolent rage, the despot 
*^ (meaning the said Napoleon Buonaparte) dares 
" to menace ; but the foaming wave of the sea 
" breaks itself against the rock. Is it to give you 
" a master — is it to crown a traitor, (meaning the 
^ said Napoleon Buonaparte) that France has pu- 
^^ nished her kings ? No, no, guilty ambition shall 
" know, that there is nothing inviolable but the 
" rights of the people and their laws." 

And which said scandalous and malicious 
matters, in the French language, last above men- 
tioned and set forth, being translated into English, 
are as follows, that is to say: 

*' Wish 



** J9^h of a guod Pafrioïy tn the fourteenth day 
*• of July y in the year of otir Lord one thousand 
*^ eight hundred and two.'* 

" What fortune has the scm of Laetitia (mean- 
^^ ing the said Napolebn fluoriaparté) arrived at ! 
" A Corsican, he becomies a Frenchman ; his new 
" country adopts him, nourishes him in the rank 
*^ of its children, and already promises him the 
" greatest destinies. A stoftii arises. By the force 
*^ of the tempests the state is overturned ; the most 
** noble persons fall; every thing is broken. ' The 
** unhappy Frenchman regrets, with sighs, his error 
^* and his wishes ! Napoleon appears ; flying from 
'* victory to victory, he reaches the summit o£ 
*f glory ; the east, the west, witnesses of his cx- 
*' ploits, are vanquished by him, and receive his 
" laws. The iNile had shuddered, but the lot that 
*' forces hini on recalls its vanquisher to the banks 
" of .the Seine. Five chiefs, or five tyrants, shared 
" the power. He forces from their hands the 
** sceptre and tlie censer. Behold him, then, seated 
" where the tKrone was raised ! What is wanting 
*^ to his wishes } . A sceptre, a crown î Consul he 
^^ governs all ; he makes and unmakes kings. Little 
*' careful to be beloved, teïror establishes his rights 
^* over a people degraded even to the rank of slaves: 
*^ he reigns'; he is despotic ; they kiss their chains. 
** What has he to dread ? He has dictated peace : 
^' Kings are at his feet begging his favours. He is 
^ ' B ** desired 
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^* desired to secure the supreme authority in his 

*^ hands ! The French, nay kings themselves, 

" hasten to congratulate him, and would take the 

*^ oath to him, like subjects. He is proclaimed 

'^ chief and consul for life. As for me, far from 

" envying his lot, let him name, I consent to it, 

-" his worthy successor. Carried on the shield, let 

*' him be elected emperor ! . Finally, (and Romulus 

" recalls the thing to mind), I wish that on the 

*^ morrow he may have his apotheosis. Amen." 

To the great scandal, disgrace and danger of 
the said Napoleon Buonaparte ; to the great danger 
of creating discord between our said Lord the King, 
and his subjects, and the said NapolepniBuonaparte, 
the French Republic, and the citizens of the said 
Republic ; in contempt of our said Lord the King 
and his law; to. the evil example of all others in 
the like case offending, and against the peace of 
our said Lord the King, his crown and dignity. 

SECONDCOUNT. 

That said Jean Peltier, so being such persoti as 
aforesaid, and unlawfully and maliciously devising 
and intending as aforesaid, afterwards, to wit, on 
the 26th August, in the forty-second year of the 
reign aforesaid, at the parish of Saint Anne, within 
the liberty of Westminster, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex^ 
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dlesex^ unlawfully and maliciously did print and 
publish^ and cause and procure to be printed and 
published^ a certain other scandalous and malicious 
libel, containing therein, among other things, divers 
other scandalous and malicious matters, in the 
French language, of and concerning said Napoleon 
Buonaparte, in the form of an address to the French 
people, according to the tenor following, that is to 
say : 

^^ Citoyens, la douceur de caractère et la pro- 
" bité qui vous distinguent entre toutes les nations, 
^^ me causent une inquiétude extrême au moment 
** où je viens vous entretenir de la tyrannie de notre 
^' dictateur. 

" J'appréhende de. ne pouvoir parvenir à vous 
" faire croire qu'il y ait des hommes capables d'ac-- 
^* tions que vous jugez criminelles : 

*^ D'autant que celui que je vous dénonce a 
^^ fondé tout son espoir sur le crime et la per* 
^' fidie ; 

^* Et qu'il ne se croit en sûreté, qu'en se met- 
^^ tant par sa malice tellement au-dessus . de vos 
^^ craintes^ que l'excès de la misère dans laquelle 
^^ il retient ses esclaves, leur ôte jusqu'à l'idée de 
^^ recouvrer leur liberté. 

« a ^^ J'appréhende 
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^* Jfappflréhcnde encore que vou» Ac croyîe»» 
'^ qu'il vaut mieux pour vous de vivre nvi nijlieu de 
*^ CCS périls, en agissant skvec prudence, que d'obéir 
^* au seniiment qui vous prescrit de vous venger, 

^^ En ejitr, les satellites de ce monstre, les 
^^ agens de sa tyrannie, sont ou des hommes qui 
^^ s'étaient fait autrefois un beau nom', ou ceux dont 
*^ les ancêtres leur ont laissé de nobles exemples à 
*^ suivre ; les Liancourt, les Choiseul-Praslin, les 
^* Dormesson, les Dûroc d'Adhémar, les Lameth, 
" les Noailles, les Ségur, les Deluynes, les Mou- 
^' niers, les Fleurieu, les Portalis, les Barthélémy^ 
*' etc. Ces hommes, chose étonnante 1 ont fait le 
^^ sacrifice de leur propre liberté pour vous asservir :• 
*^ ils aiment mieux nuire à leurs concitoyens que 
** de réclamer leurs droits les plus sacrés et agir en 
^' hommes libres : 

^^ Ainsi ces belles races des Rohan, des Mont- 
'^ morency, des Larochefoucault, des Daguesseau, 
*^ desDuras, des LaVauguyon, des JBoisgelin, offrent 
*^ aujourd'hui des rejettons que l'on dirait être nés 
<^ pour la subversion du gouternement établi et dé- 
** fendu par leurs ayeux, et des titres que leur vertu 
*' leur avait acquis. 

*^ Et poqrquoi avons-nous combattu contre U' 
*^ Prusse, l'Autriche, l'Italie, l'Angleterre, toute l' Al- 
*^ Icmagne et la Russie, si ce n'est pour conserver 

f^ notre 
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^ notife Jib? rile et nos propriétés ; et ^firt dé n'obéîr 
^^ à personne^ mais seulement aux lois ? 

^^ £h bieo, ee tigre qui ose se dire le fondateur 
'^ ou le régénérateur de la France, Jouit du fruit 
^f de vos travaux^ comme d'une dépouille enlevée 
^^ aux ennemis. Il n'est pas rassasié de la destruc-* 
*^ tion du Roi^ ni de tant de braves, ne de tant de 
^^ princes que la guerre a moissonnés ; il devient 
^* et plus avide et plus cruel dans des circonstances 
^^ où^la prospérité change chez la plupart des hom- 
^^ mes la fureur en pitié. 

" Cet homme, seul maître au milieu de ceux 
^^ qui Tentourent, a décrété des listes* de proscrip* 
*^ tioii, et fait exécuter des déportations sans juge- 
^^ ment, au moyen desquelles il existe des supplices 
*^ pour des Français qui n'ont pas encore vu le jour» 
^^ Des familles proscrites, au-dehors de la France, 
^' donnent le jour à des enfans opprimés avant de 
^^ naitre ; leur misère a commencé avant la vie. 

" Sa méchanceté s'accroît ch;ique jour ; 
** chaque jour, malgré la sécurité dont il jouit, il 
^ entre dans de nouvelles fureurs ; et vous, loin 
*^ d'oser réclamer votre liberté, la crainte d'aggra-* 
*^ ver votre esclavage vous glace ; et vous êtes 
f* soumis à la plus profonde terreur^ 

^' Il faut 
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*^ Il faut agir, citoyens, il faut marcher, il 
" faut s*opposer à ce qui se passe, si vous voulez 
^' qu'il ne s'empare pas de toutes vos dépouilles : 
*^ surtout point de délais, point de vœux inutiles, 
" ne comptez que sur vous; à moins que vous 
*^ n'ayez la stupidité de croire qu'il se mettra en 
*' danger de gaîté de cœur, en abdiquant par 
'* ennui ou par honte de la tyrannie, ce qu'il 
^f possède à force de crimes. • 

" Mais il s'est avancé au point qu'il ne re- 
** garde plus à la gloire, mais à sa propre sécu- 
*^ rite, et qu'il n'estime honorable que ce qui lui 
" sert à conserver sa puissance. C'est ainsi qu'il a 
** organisé récemment une compagnie dite de Ma- 
*^ melouks, composée de Grecs, de Maltais, d'Arabes 
. " et de Cophtes ; ramas de bandits étrangers, dont 
« le nom et l'uniforme rappcllant l'expédition însen- 
'* sée et désastreuse d'Egypte, servent à le couvrir 
** de honte : mais qui ne parlant point notre 
'^ langue, et n'ayant aucun point de contact avec 
^^ l'armée, seront toujours les satellites du tyran, 
** ses muets, ses sicaires et ses bourreaux. 

" Cette tranquillité, et ce loisir embelli par 
" la liberté, que plusieurs gens de bien préféraient 
" à une résistance honorable, n^existent donc 
^* point. 

^' Français, 
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" Français, c*est en ce moment qu'il faut se 
^^ résoudre à servir, ou à commander : à recevoir 
" la terreur, ou à l'inspirer. 

• " Ne sommes-nous pas réduits à l'extrémité ? 
^^ Quelles institutions humaines peuvent arrêter le 
*' tyran ? et les institutions divines ne sont-elles 
" pas toutes corrompues ? Le peuple Fran<^is qui 
'^ était naguère l'arbitre des nations, aujourd'hui 
'* dépouillé de sa souveraineté, de sa gloire, de 
" ses droits, incapable de remuer, objet du mépris 
" universel, ne jouit pas même de la condition des 
'^ esclaves, et n'a pas comme eux ses alimens 
*' assurés. 

^^ Un seul homme a anéanti par un simple 
^/ arrêté cette belle fédération de gardes nationales, 
*^ qui avait rendu de si nombreux et de si grands 
^^ services à la patrie, et qui était toute formée de 
" citoyens Français. Quelques satellites et agens 
*^ favoris, tels que Siéyès et certains généraux, 
" ont reçu, pour prix de leurs forfaits, le patri- 
" moine dont l'innocent a été dépouillé. 

'^ Les lois, la justice, les finances, Tadmiriis- 
^^ tration, les souverains de l'Europe, enfin la 
" liberté et la vie des citoyens, tout est au pouvoir 
'^ d'un seul homme. Vous voyez à chaque mo- 
" ment des arrestations arbitraires, des juges punis 
V pour avoir acquitté des citoyens, des individus 

*^ mis 
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•*. fhîsà mort après avoir été déjà acquittés par un 
" jugement légal, et des condamnations à mort 
" arrachées aux juges par la menace. > 

** Reste-t-ii à des hommes qui veulent être 
^^ dignes de ce nom, autre chose à faire qu'à 
•^ venger leur injure, ou à périr avec gloire ? La 
*^ nature a -marqué le terme de notre vie à tousi 
" même aux plus puissants ? Nul ne doit attendre 
^^ la dernière extrémité, sans avoir tenté quelque 
" chose pour la liberté, s'il ne veut passer pour 
** une femmcllete timide et pusillanime. 

" Mais je suis un factieux, dit Buonaparte ; 
" je regrette les richesses que j'amassais dans les 
*^ temps de troubles ; on- dit que je désîre la guerre, 
•* parce que je ré^dame les droits dont nous devons 
*^ jouir en tenips de paix. 

^* C*est-â-dire que vous ne pouvez vivre, ni 
" être en sûreté sétiis ^ son gouvernement, qu'en 
*'i applaudissant aux prodigalités de Lucien et aux 
*^ sophisme» du scribe Rœdérer : en approuvant 
" la proscription des innocens, les emprisonne- 
*^ mens et les déportations des meilleurs citoyens, 
f^ et la répartition des biens nationaux aux cohortes 
" d'honneur, comme si c'était un butin conquis 
*^. sur les AlUmands; 

f* Mais le tyran m'objecte que j'ai acheté des 

" biens 



^ biens de proscrits ; et c'est là justement le plui 
•* grand de ses crimes, que ni moi, ni quelque 
^* citoyen que ce soit, n'ayons jamais pu nous 
f ^ croire en sûreté qu'en Élisant le mal. 

" Eh bien ! ces terres que la terreur m*a fait 
** acheter, et dont j'ai payé le prix, je les restitue 
^^ à ceux à qui elles appartiennent légitimement: 
*^ Je ne puis souffrir qu'il soit dit que des citoyens 
^ aient fourni une proie à d'autres citoyens. 

. ^^ Nous avons bien assez de ce que nous avons 
^^ souffert dans nos fureurs, lorsque les Français 
^* se battaient entr'eux, à Lyon, dans la Vendée et 
^* dans la Bretagne, et que l'on tirait nos légions 
^^ des frontières pour les faire marcher contre nous. 
f^ Qu'il soit mis un terme aux crimes et aux injures. 

•^ Ces malheurs font si 'peu d'impression suf 
*^ Buonaparte, qu'il se fait encore des titres de 
** gloire dés massacres de Toulon, et de la journée 
** du 13 Vendémiaire, et que, s'il était contrarié, 
f* il ferait encore pis, s'il le pouvait. 

^^ Je ne suis pas inquiet de l'opinion que vous 
^^ avez de lui. Je sais qu'il est généralement 
*'. détesté. Mais je crains votre plus ou moins 
î* d'énergie. Je redoute que n'étant point d'accord 
*^ sur le chef que vous voudrez après lui, vous ne 
i[ vous laissiez surprendre, non par ses promesses 
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1' i^ $<(s jdojM qui «f fp0t mn^ et qw voiis méflni 
<.^ wz, ,nws pijir Y#t«> apMhic ; et qa^alors cet 
f' l^pmnacqjûi se repisâc toujours sur aa fortane, ne 
^' paraisse réjis^ir «âRfi. cesae d^s tout ce qu'il £n» 
^' treprend. 

^^ Car, à re^Gjeption de quelques satellited 
^^ affidés qui ont partagé, k bonté de sa foité 
f^ d'Egypte, qui e$t-çe qui veut la même chose ? 
^' quel jfft au cpntmire l'homme qui ne désire un 
'^ changement total, excepté dans l'étendue de nos 
i^ frontières, fruit de nos victoires ? Je parle ici de 
^^ r^rtpéei dont le ^ang a été répandu pour en-^ 
^ richir un Berthjer, un Murât, un Lucien, un 
f^ Joseph, un Junot, un Duroc, un Lannes, un 
f^ SQurienne> ou bien pour faire avoir un arche^ 
^^ vécbé au prélat fioisgelin,. vieille salope, qui u 
'^ toujours déshonoré les honneurs qu'on lui a 
^* conférés, 

: ^* C\c^ pourquoi j'ai la plus grande confiance 
{{ dans nos arméesr toujours victorieuses^ qui, après 
^^ tant de fatigues, et pour.pri}^ de tant de blessures^ 
^^ ont fini par ne rien trouver qu un tyran, 

" n est vrai * qu'on les a fait marcher à St> 
^* Cloud pour renverser de vive force le système de 
*^ représentation nationale établi par JaCQfiveQtîon; 
^* Elles croyoient alors tout attirer à ôlles> et rece* 
^' voir enfia le milliard qui leur :a. si. sou vaut, éirf 

^' promis: 
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<^ prôMîs: taés atgonrd'huî, qu'elles mtfl rêlé- 
^^ guéea d^HH de tristes et insipides gstmîsoni au 
^^ fond des bois et des marais i atQOurdimi qofoA 
'^ les.edvoie périr comme des moucbes^à Cayenne, 
*^ à la Guadeloupe, et à St.-Doimiigue; et qu'elle* 
'^ ne voient qu'un petit nombre de favoris accaparer 
^* toutes les récompenses, elles brûlent de jalousie 
^^ tt du désir de venger leur iigurci '' 

^^ £t pourqjilot marchent* il en public aveé 
^ autant de garde» à sa suite et avec t2mt d'orgueil ? 
f« Cest que souvent la fonune seconde admirable- 
f^ ment les grands eriminels: mais que son t^onheii^ 
^^ chancelé un instant, autant il était redouté H 
^ veille, autant il sera méprisé le lendemain, à 
^^ moins qu Vhi ne ^it la dupe de^ noms de' con^ 
^f corde et de paix qu'il a donnés à son crime et 
f^ au parricide qu'il acommisjiur sa patrie. 

'^ Il a grand soin de dire qufe la tcanquillîré 
^^ n'aura jamais lieu en France, à moins que les 
f*' proscrits ne restent dépôuillés-dfc leurs' propriétés; 
^^ que les» acquéreurs de domaines harionaux ne 
^^ jouissent en sûreté de leur horrible proie ; que 
'^ là justice ne soit à sa disposition, et qu'il ne poi^ 
'^ sede seul tous les droits qui jadis étaient l'apanage 
** du peuple souverain, 

^^ Si vous voulez jouir de la paix et de la côri^ 

fj corde, approuvez toutes les révdutions et tous 
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^^ les meurtres qui ont eu lieu dans la République r 
^\ sanctionnez les lois qui vous ont été imposées ; 
^ recevez la tranquillité avec l'esclavage, et faites 
•^ voir par votre exemple à la postérité qu'on peut 
'^ se rendre maître du peuple Romain^ en lui 
^^ faisant répandre son propre sang. 

^^ Pour moi, si j'ai jamais cherché à être 

'^ quelque chose, c'était pour défendre la liberté et 

'^ la dignité du peuple, et les droits sacrés que nous 

^^ ont laissés nos pères ; je n'ai jamais cherché â 

•^ faire une fortune honteuse, et j'ai préféré lea 

<^ orages d'une liberté difficile à obtenir, à la tran-- 

5« quillité mortelle de l'esclavage. 

" Si vous êtes de mon avis. Français, présen« 
*^ tez-vous, et après avoir invoqué l'assistance des 
•^ Dieux, nommez Camille votre consul et votre 
^^ chef dans l'entreprise hardie du recouvrement de 
?^ votre liberté." 

Which said scandalous and malicious words, 
in the French language, last before mentioned and 
set forth, being translated into the English language, 
were and are of the same signification and meaning 
as these English words following, that is to say : 

" Citizens, the mildness of character, and pro- 
** bity, that distinguish you among all nations, 
" occasion me the greatest uneasiness at the mo- 
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** ment when I come to address you on the ly n m ny 
** of our Dictator, (meaning the said Napoleon 
^^ Buonaparte). I am fearful that I shall not be able 
^ to convince you that there are men capable of 
^^ actions which you think criminal, because the 
*^ person (meaning the said Napoleon Buonaparte) 
^' whom I denounce to you, has founded all his 
** hope on guilt and perfidy, and does not think 
*^ himself safe, but by placing himself, through 
^^ his malice, so much above your fears, that the 
^^ excess of misery in which he keeps, his slaves^ 
*^ may take from them even the idea of recovering 
^^ their liberty. I am fearful, also, that you may 
*' think it better to live in the midst of these dan- 
gers, by conducting yourselves with prudence, 
'^ than to obey the sentiment that directs you to 
** avenge yourselves. In reality, satellites of this 
^^ monster, (meaning the said Napoleon Buona- 
" parte), the agents of his tyranny, are either men 
" who had, heretofore, gained themselves a good 
**' reputation, or those whose ancestors have left them 
** noble examples to follow : the Liancourts, the 
*^ Choiseul-Praslins, the Dormessons, the Durocs 
*^ D'Adhemar, the Lamcths, the Noaillcs, the Se- 
*' gurs, the Deluynes, the Mouniers, the Fleurieus, 
" the Portalis*s, the Barthelemys, &c. These men, 
** astonishing circumstance ! have made a sacrifice 
** of their own liberty to enslave you : they chuse 
^^ rather to hurt their fellow citizens, than to re- 
^J claim their most sacred rights, and act like free- 

" mcn# 
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*^ men» So the illustrious fumilks of the Roham^ 
" of the MontmoTcncys, of the Larochefoucault»^ 
*" of the DagUes$eaus^ of the Duras^ of the Va»* 
« guyons, of the Boisgelins, present, at this day, 
^^ descendants who may be said to be born fen* the 
^' subversion of the government established and 
*^ defended by their ancestors, and of the titles 
^^ which their virtue had gained them. And where*^ 
^ fore have we fought against Prussia, Austria^ 
** Italy, Englaad, the whole of Gerniany and Ru&- 
•* sia, if it be not to preserve our liberty and our 
^* properties ; and to the end that we might obey 
*^ no one but the laws alone. And -now this tigeF, 
^' (meaning the said Napoleon Buonaparte) who 
^ dares to call hrmself the founder, or the rege>- 
** nerator, of France, enjoys the fruit of your I»- 
*^ bors, as of spoil taken frorp the enemy. He is 
'^ not satisfied with the- destruction of the King, 
** nor of so many brave, men, nor of so many 
'^ princes, whom the war has mown down ; he (meanw 
'^ ing the said Napoleon Buonaparte) becomes more 
M covetous and more cruel, in. circumstances ui^der 
.^^ which prosperity chan|;es fury into pity amongthe 
•^ greater part of mankind. This map) (meaning the 
** said Napoleon Buonaparte) sole master in the mîdât 
^^ of those who surround him, has ordained lists of 
*^ proscription, and put in execution banishments, 
*^ without sentence ; by means of which there eiB- 
*^ ist punishments for French who have not yet seen 
" the light» Proscribeci families gjve. birth, owjt of 
^ France, to children oppressed before they are 

" bbrn^ 



^^ boifi ; thcir nùsery hasxomtMncecUbeforc thctf 
^.^ life. His wickiedness, (meàriixig the wickedness 
^ of the said Natpoleon BoonapaiTté) increases every 
** dayt in spite of the secarily he en joys, he 
i^ (meaning the aaid Napoleon Buonaparte) enters 
^^ into new passions ; and as to you, far frbm 
^ dariog to reclaim your liberty, the fear <tf 
•^ aggravating your siavery freezes you, and you 
^ are subjected to the deepest terror. You must 
^^ act, citizens, you must march, you must oppose 
'^ what is passing, if you wish that he (meaning 
*^ the said Napoleon Buonaparte) should hot seizd 
f* upon all that you have. Above all, no deiay, 
^^ no useless wishes, reckon only upon yourselves : 
t^ unless, indeed, you have the stupidity to spppose 
^^ th^t he will wantonly expose himself to danger, 
^^ by dxlicating, by weariness, or shame of tyraahy, 
<^ that which he holds by force of crimei. But 
^^ he is advanced to the point that he looks no maore 
!^ towards glory, but to hia own security ; and that 
f^ lie esteems nothing honourable but what con^ 
f^ duces to the preservation of his power. It is 
f^ thus that he (meaning the said Napoleon Buona^ 
f^ parte) has organized a company of M^douk^, 
f^ as they are called, composed of Greeks, Maltese*, 
f^ Alrabians artd Copts ; a coUdction of . f^reigA 
^^ banditti, whose name and dress recalling the 
^^ mad and disastrous Egyptian expedition, serve 
^^ to cover him with shame ; but who not speaking 
*^ our language, nor having any point of comacft 
(5 with the army, will always be the satellites of 
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^ the tyrant, (meaning the said Napoleon Buoùâ^ 
^* parte) his mutes, his cut- throats^ and his hangmen^ 
** That tranquillity^ then, and that leisure adorned 
*• with liberty, which many good men prefer to an 
*^ honourable resistance, exist not. Frenchmen,* 
•* it is at this moment that you must resolve to 
•^ serve or to command ; to receive terror, or to 
inspire it. Are we not reduced to extremity } 
^ What human institutions can stop the tyrant f 
^ (meaning the said Napoleon Buonaparte). And 
** arc not all the divine institutions corrupted ? The 
" French people, . that was lately the arbiter of 
" nations, at this day despoiled of its sovereignty, 
** of its glory and its rights; incapable of rou- 
*'^ sing itself, the object of universal contenjpti 
^ enjoys not even the condition of slaves, and 
^ is not, like them, assured of its victuals. A 
^^ single man (meaning the said Napoleon Buo-^ 
" naparté) has annihilated, by one decree, that 
*^ noble federation of national' guards, that had 
" rendered so many and such great services to its 
** country, and was entirely formed of French citi-^ 
^* zens. Some. satellites and favored agents, such 
** as Sieyes, and certain generals, have received £ùt 
*^ the price of their crimes, the patrimony of which 
** the innocent has been despoiled. The laws, 
'** justice, the finances, the administration^ the So- 
" Tereigns of Europe ; in fine, the liberty and the 
** life of the citions, are all in the power of one 
^i man (meaning the said Napoleon Buonaparte). 

" Yoti 
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'* You see at every moment arbitrary arrests, judges 
'^ punished for having acquitted citizens, indivi- 
.^^ duals put to death, after having been already 
" acquitted by a lawful sentence, and sentences of 
" death extorted from judges by threats. Remains 
^' there for men who would deserve that name^ any 
** thing else to do, but to avenge their wrongs or 
*' to perish with glory ? Nature has set the bounds 
*^ of life to all, even the most powerful. No one 
'^ ought to wait the last extremity, without having 
^* attempted something for liberty, if he would not 
^^ pass for a timid and pusillanimous woman. But 
'^ Buonaparte says, I am factious, I regret the 
^^ wealth that I amassed in the time of the troubles. 
'^ It is said, that I desire war, because I reclaim the 
" rights that we ought to enjoy in time of peace. 
** That is to say, that you cannot live, nor be in 
" safety under his (meaning the said Napoleoti 
*^ Buonaparté*s) government, but by applauding 
" the prodigalities of Lucien, and the sophisms of 
^^ the scribe Rœderer ; by approving the proscrip- 
^^ tion of the innocent, the imprisonment and ba- 
" nishment of the best citizens, and the division of 
*^ the national property among cohorts of honour, 
" as if it were plunder taken from the German3. 
'* But the tyrant (^meaning the said Napoleon Buo» 
" naparté) objects to me, because I have bought 
" the property of the proscribed ; and that is pre- 
*' cisely the greatest of his crimes ; that neither I, 
'^ nor any other citizen, have ever been able to 
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" think ourselves în safety, but by doing wrong* 
" And, well ! these lands, that fear has made me 
*' buy, and of which I have paid the price, I restore 
'^ them to those to whom they lawfully belong, I 
" cannot bear to have it said, that citizens have 
" furnished a prey to citizens. We have full enough 
** of what we have suffered in our madness, when 
*^ the French fought against each other, at Lyons, 
*^ in La Vendée, and in Brittany, and when our Ic- 
^' gions were drawn from the frontiers to be marched 
'^ against ourselves. Let an end be put to crimes 
" and injuries. These evils make so little impres- 
'^ sidn upon Buonaparte, that he makes himself titles 
" of honour from the massacres of Toulon, and the 
^^ day of the thirteenth of Vendémiaire, and that, if 
*' opposed, he would do still worse if he could. I 
" am not uneasy with regard to the opinion that 
** you have of him (meaning the said Napoleon 
^* Buonaparte). I know that he is generally de- 
'^ tested ; but I am fearful as to the degree of your 
** energy, I am afraid, that not being agreed upon 
*^ the chief whom you would chuse after him, you 
*^ may suffer yourselves to be misled, not by his 
" promises and his gifts, which are nothing, and 
*^ which you despise, but by your own apathy; and 
" that this man, who always relies upon his fortune, 
" may appear to succeed incessantly in eVery thing 
" that he undertakes. For, with the ekception of 
*^ some confidential satellites, that have shared the 
*^ disgrace of his flight, ^who is there that desires 
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** the same thing ? Who, on the contrary, is the 
*' man, that does not wish for a total change ? ex- 
'* cept in the extent of our frontiers, the fruit of 
*' oar victories. I speak here of the army, whose 
*^ blood has been shed to enrich a Bcrthier, a Murat, 
*^ a Lucien, a Joseph, a Junot, a Duroc, a Lannes, 
'* a Bburienne ; or to procure an archbishoprick for 
*' the prelate Boisgelin, a filthy old woman, who 
^' has always disgraced the honours that have been 
*' conferred upon him. For this reason, I have the 
*^ greatest confidence in our armies, always victo- 
** rious, who, after so many fatigues, and for the 
" price of so many wounds, have ended by finding 
*^ nothing but a tyrant (meaning the said Napoleon 
" Buonaparte). It is true, they were made to 
^' march to Saint Cloud, to overthrow by main force 
^' the system of national représentation established 
^* by the Convention. They thought then to draw 
*^ all to themselves, and to receive at last the mil- 
** Hard that has been so often promised them : but, 
^^ at this day, when they are banished into dull and 
'^ insipid garrisons, at the bottom of woods and 
" marshes; at this day, when they are sent to 
" perish, like flies, at Cayenne, at Guadaloupe, and 
** at Saint Domingo, and when they see only a 
*^ small number of favourites engross all the re* 
" wards, they burn with jealousy, and with thedesire 
" to avenge their wrongs. And wherefore marches 
*^ he (meaning the said Napoleon Buonaparte) in 
" public, with so many guards in his suite, and so 
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^^ much pride? It is because fortune often won^ 
" derfully seconds great criminals: but let his good 
^' fortune totter an instant, as much as he was 
" dreaded in the evening, so much will he be des» 
'^ pised ori'the morrow; unless we are duped by 
" the names of concord and peace, that he has 
'^ given to his crime, and to the parricide that he 
*^ has committed on his country* He (meaning 
^ the said Napoleon Buonaparte) takes great care 
" to say, that tranquillity will never have place in 
^* France, unless the proscribed remain deprived of 
*' their property; unless the acquirers of the na^ 
*' tional domains enjoy their horrible prey in safety j 
^^ unless justice be at his disposal, and he alona 
" possess all the rights, that heretofore were the 
^^ portion of the sovereign people. If you would 
^^ enjoy peace and concord, approve of all the révolu^ 
*' tions and all the murders that have taken place in 
^^ the Republic ; sanction the laws that have beea 
** imposed upon you; receive tranquillity with sja- 
^ very, and shew to posterity, by your example, 
** that a man may make himself master of the- 
^' Roman people, by causing them to spill theii? 
*' own blood. As for me, if I have ever sought 
" to be any thing, it is in order to defend the liberty 
*' and the dignity of the people, and the sacred 
*' rights that our fathers have left us. I have never 
" sought to make a disgraceful fortune, and I have 
^* preferred the storms of a liberty, difficult of attain- 
*' ment, to the deadly tranquillity of slavery. If 
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'* you are of my opinion. Frenchmen, present 
^^ yourselves; and after having invoked the assis* 
*^ tance of the gods, name Camille your Consul 
" and your Chief, in the bold enterprize of the 
^* recovery of your liberty.** To the great scandal, 
disgrace, and danger of the said Napoleon Buona- 
parte; to the great danger of creating discord 
between our said Lord the King and his sub*r 
jects, and the said Napoleon Buonaparte, th^ 
French Republic, and the citizens of the said Re- 
public ; to the evil example of all others in the 
like case offending, in contempt of our said Lord 
the King and his laws, and against the peace of 
our said Lord the King, his crown and dignity. 

THIRD COUNT. 

That said Jean Peltier, so being such per- 
son as aforesaid, afterwards, to wit, on the 26th 
of August, in the forty-second year of the reign 
aforesaid, at the parish of St. Anne, within the 
liberty of Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, 
unlawfully and maliciously did print and publish, 
and cause and procure to be printed and pub- 
lished, a certain other scandalous and malicious 
libel, containing therein, among other things, 
divers other scandalous and malicious matters, 
in the French language, of and concerning said 
Napoleon Buonaparte, according to the tenor 
following, that is to say :— 

'' Eh 
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^^ Eh bien, ce tigre qui ose se dire le fonda- 
*' teur ou le régénérateur de la France, jouit du 
" fruit de vos travaux comme d*une dépouille 
*^ enlevée aux ennemis. Il n*est pas rassasié de la 
," destruction du Roi ni de tant de braves, ni de 
^' tant de princes, que la guerre a moissonnés ; il 
" devient et plus avide et plus cruel dans des cir- 
*^ constances où la prospérité change cjiez la plu- 
" part des hommes la fureur en pitié," 

Which said scandalous and malicious words, 
in the French language, last above mentioned 
and set forth, being translated into the English 
language, were and are of the same signification 
and meaning, as these English words following, 
that is to say ; 

" And now this tiger, (meaning the said 
" Napoleon Buonaparte) who dares to call himself 
^^ the founder or regenerator of France, enjoys the 
" fruit of your labours, as of spoil taken from the 
" enemy. He is not satisfied with the destruction 
" of the King, nor of so many brave men, nor of 
" so many princes, whom the war has mown down : 
•^ he (meaning the said Napoleon Buonaparte) 
^* becomes more covetous and more cruel, in cir- 
" cumstances under which prosperity changes fury 
^ into pity among the greater part of mankind." 
To the great scandal, disgrace, and danger of the 
said Napoleon Buonaparte ; to the great danger of 
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creating discord between our said Lord the 
King and his subjects, and the said Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, the French Republic,- and the citizens of 
the said Republic, in contempt of our said Lord 
the King and his laws; to the evil example of ail 
others, in the like case offending, and against the 
peace of our said Lord the King, his crown and 
dignity. 

FOURTH COUNT. 

That said Jean Peltier, so being such person 
as aforesaid, and unlawfully and maliciously devising 
and intending as aforesaid, afterwards, (to wit) on 
the 26th^ of August, in the forty second year of the 
reign aforesaid, at the parish of St. Anne, withia 
the liberty of Westminster, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, unlawfully, and maliciously did print and 
publish, and cause and procure to be printed and 
published, a certain other scandalous and malicioua 
libel, containing therein, among other things, divers 
other scandalous and malicious matters in the 
French language, of and concerning the said Na< 
poleon Buonaparte, according to the tenor follow* 
ing» that is to say : 

*' II faut agir, citoyens ; il faut marcher, il faut 
'^ s^opposer à ce qui se passe, si vous voulez qu'il 
" ne s'empare pas de toutes vo^ dépouilles; surtout 
^* point de délais, point de vœux inutiles; ne comp- 
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*^ tez que sur vous, à moins que vous h'ayezîa stupi- 
** dite de croire qu'il se mettra en danger de giaîté de 
" cœur, en abdiquant par ennui ou par honte de la 
" tyrannie ce qu'il possède à force de crimes. Mais 
*^ il s'est avancé au point qu'il ne regardé plus à la 
•^ gloire, mais à sa propre sécurité ; et qu îl n'estime 
*^ hoftorableque ce qui lui sert à conserver sa puis- 
*^ sance. C'est ainsi qu'il a organisé récemment une 
^^ compagnie dite de Mamelouks, composée de 
" Grecs, de Maltais, d'Arabes, et de Cophtes, ramas 
" de bandits étrangers dont le nom et l'uniforme 
<' rappellant l'expédition inseiisée et désastreuse 
** d'Egypte, servent à le couvrir de honte ; mais qui 
•' ne parlant point notre langue, et n'ayant aucun 
^' point de contact avec l'armée, seront toujours 
** les satellites du tyran, ses muets, ses sicaires, et 
<« ses bourreaux." 

Which said scandalous and malicious words, in 
the French language, last above-mentioned and set 
forth, being translated into the English language, 
were and are of the same signification and meaning 
as these English words following, that is to say : 

^* You must act, citizens, you must march, you 
*^ must oppose what is passing, if you wish that he, 
'* (meaning the said Napoleon Buonaparte) should 
** not seize upon all that you have. Above all, no 
*^ delay, no useless wishes, 'reckon only upon your- 
** selves ; unless, indeed, you have the stupidity to 
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^ stipjpose, that he will wantonly expose himself to 
" danger, by abdicating, through weariness, or 
•* shame of tyranny, that which he holds by force 
*^ of crimes. But he is advanced to the point that 
'^ he looks no more towards the glory, but to his 
" own security, and that he esteems nothing ho* 
'^ nourable, but what conduces to the preservation 
'* of his power. It is thus that he (meaning the 
'^ said Napoleon Buonaparte) has organized a com- 
'^ pany of Mamelouks, as they are called, com- 
^' posed of Greeks, Maltese, Arabians, and Copts^ 
" a collection of foreign banditti, whose name and 
^^ dress, recalling the mad and disastrous Egyp- 
f^ tian expedition, serve to cover him with shame, 
" but who^ not speaking our language, nor having 
^^ any point of contact with the army, will always 
" be the satellites of the tyrant (meaning the said 
" Napoleon Buonaparte) his mutes, his cut-throats, 
'^ and his hangmen.'* 

To the great scandal, disgrace, and danger of 
the said Napoleon Buonaparte, to the great danger 
of creating discord between our said Lord the 
King and his subjects, and the said Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, the French Republic, and the citizens of 
the said Republic ; in contempt of our said Lord 
the King, and his laws, to the evil example of a^ll 
others, in the like case offending, and against t^c 
peace of our said Lord the King, his crown and 
dignity. 

K 
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FIFTH COUNT. 

That the said Jean Peltier, so being such person 
a aforesaid, and unlawfully and maliciously devi- 
ling and intending, as aforesaid, afterwards (to wit)' 
on the 26th of August, in the forty-second year of 
tile reign aforesaid, at the parish of Saint Anne, 
within the liberty of Westminster, in the county 
of Middlesex, unlawfully and maliciously did print 
and publish, and cause and procure to be printed 
and published, a certain other scandalous arid ma- 
Kcious libel, containing therein, among other 
things, divers other scandalous and malicious mat- 
ters in the French language, of and concerning the 
said Napoleon Buonaparte, according to the tenor 
following, that is to say : 

*' Quelques satellites et agens favoris, tels que 
** Siéyès et certains généraux, ont reçu, pour prix 
** de leurs forfaits, le patrimoine dont l'innocent a 
*^ été dépouillé. Les lois, la justice, les finances, 
'* l'administration, les souverains de l'Europe, cnifin 
*^ la liberté et la vie des citoyens, tout est au pou- 
*^ voir d'un seul homme. Vous voyez à chaque 
*^ moment des arrestations arbitraires, des juges punis 
" pour avoir acquitté des citoyens, des individus 
<^ mis à mort après avoir été déjà acquittés par un 
*^ jugement légal, et des condamnations à mort 
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^^ arrachées aux juges par la menace. fteste*t-il à 
'^ des hommes qui veulent être dignes de ce nom 
^^ autre chose à fs^ire qji" à venger leur injure ou à 
*^ périr avec gloire ?*' 

Which ssàà scandalous and malicious words, in 
the French language, last above mentioned and set 
forth, being translated into the English language, 
were and are of the same signification and meaning 
as these English words following, that is to say : 

^^ Some satellites and Êivoured agents, such as 
*^ Sieyes, and certain generals, have received for 
*' the price of their crimes, the patrimony of which 
^' the innocent has been despoiled. The laws, jus- 
" tice, the finances, the administration, the sovc- 
*^ reigns of Europe, in fine the liberty and the life 
" of the citizens, are all in the power of one man 
" (meaning the said Napoleon Buonaparte). You 
" see at every moment arbitrary arrests, judges pu- 
^^ nished for having acquitted citizens, individuals 
^' put to death, after having been already acquitted 
" by a lawful sentence, and sentences of death ex- 
" torted from judges by threats. Remains there 
" for men, who would deserve that name, any 
" thing else to do, but to avenge their wrongs or 
" to perish with glory ?" 

To the great scandal, disgrace, and danger of the 
said Napoleon Buonaparte ; to the great danger of 
creating discord between our said Lord the King 

E 2 and 
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and his subjects, and the said Napoleon Buonaparte^ 
the Freiich Republic, and the citizens of the said 
Bepublic $ in contempt of our said Lord the King 
and his laws, to the evil example of all others in the 
like case ofiending, and against the peace of our 
said liOrd the King, his crown and dignity. 

Whereupon the said Attorney General of our 
said Lord the King, who, for our said Lord the 
King, in this behalf prosecuteth, for our said Lord 
the King prayeth the consideration of the Court 
here in the premises, and that due process of law 
inay. bfi awarded against him, the said Jean Peltier,^ 
fii this behalf, to make him answer to our said Lord 
the King, touching and concerning the premisçs;^ 
aforesaid» 
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The king against PELTIER. 

Mr. ABBOT OPENEp THE PLEADINGS, 
Mr. attorney GENERAL. 

MAY rr PLEASE YOUR LORDSHIP. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, 

YOU are now, Gcn^^ 
tlemen, by the very distinct opening of my 
learned friend, fully in possession of the libel, 
which this information charges against the de- 
fendant : and the simple, and, as it seems to me, 
no very difficult question, which you will have 
to try, will be to say, whether or not the person 
who is charged to be the author of this publica- 
tion is rightly brought before a jury, by a pro- 
secution that charges such a publication as be- 
ing a libel. 

Gentlemen, it is impossible not to know, 
that there is a great deal of curiosity, and a 
great deal pf interest attached to the subject 
of this trial, And indeed, I can scarcely cast 
my eyes around this Court, and not observe, 
that curiosity has assembled an audience of a 
description ^nd appearance, which does not 
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ordinarily attend the investigation of cases in 
courts of justice. I should be extremely sorry, if I 
thought, which I certainly do not, that any part 
of that curiosity was excited with a view to the 
passages in this proceeding, that belong to me. 
I should be sorry for it; because disappointment 
is, on all occasions, an unpleasant sensation ; 
and I should feel die more in being the oc- 
casion of such a sensation to such a respectable 
assemblage. Gentlemen, that that would be 
thC; effect, if any expectation existed with re- 
spect to what was to fall from me on this 
occasion, is unquestionable. If any person 
were so weak as. to suppose, thai, on any oc- 
casion, much less on such an occasion, he 
covld hear from me any thing that would 
reward him for a strict attention, he would 
be extremely mistaken : for on this occasion^» 
my duty, as well as my IncliDatlon, will not 
only lead me, but confine me to adhere 
strictly (unless I am driven against my purpose, 
unless I am thrown off my guard, and most 
reluctantly in conse(juence of any thing that 
may be said by my learned friend) to the dry 
and dull examination of the intention, of the 
meaning, arid of the teiidency of the libel now 
under prosecution, and the question of law as 
connected with the prosecution itself, namely, 

whether 
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whether thé law of this country, from what \vt 
know of it by the proceedings which have 
already taken place in this very Court, by 
what we know of it from reason and principle, 
from the principles of common sense, of wis-t 
dom and policy, can possibly either defend 
as innocent, or consider as indifferent, a pub- 
lication such as that which is tlie subject of the 
present prosecution. 

In discussing this question, the principles 
to which I shall refer will be so obvious, and 
so plain, and the instances of similar proceed- 
ings to which I shall call your attention, are 
so notorious and so recent, that neither instruc- 
tion nor amusement can possibly attend the 
examination of them. 

Now, Gentlemen, though there is no 
man living who more strongly feels, or who is 
more ready to acknowledge tiian I am, the 
very distinguished talents of my learned friend, 
who is to conduct this case on the i>art of 
the defendant, though no man is more satis-^ 
lied of the abundant resources of his mind, of 
his most extensive knowledge, brilliant imagi- 
nation, most acute understanding, and most 
cultivated taste, though» no man can avail him- 
self 
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self more ably of all the .topics, which, clo* 
quence can supply ; yet I cannot Help very 
much doubting, whether even he can gratify 
much expectation or curiosity on this occasions- 
provided he confine himself to the points, 
which this case naturally and regularly presents 
for discussion. I say these points are, whether 
the defendant is, as I charge him, the author of 
this publication, what the intention of that pub- 
lication, and the tendency of it is, and what 
is the legal' character of guilt or innocence 
that belongs toit. These, Gentlemen, are the 
only questions, which this prosecution regularly 
presents for discussion. If, indeed, I could for 
a moment suppose my learned friend would 
lend himself in any degree to the spirit with 
which his client has edited, and composed the 
publication, which I prosecute; if I could 
suppose for a moment, it would serve the 
interests of his client to defend him, as it were, 
by the repubHcation of the very libel I charge 
against him; if I could suppose he would be 
instructed by his client to come into this Court, 
and in obedience to those instructions to go 
over, as it were, the same topics of declamation 
which this publication presents to you, then 
undoubtedly there would be found an abundant 
and extensive field fpr his splendid talents, 

fur. 
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furnished, by one of the most extraordinary 
and eventful epochs of the most eventful and 
extrao^-dinary revolution, that ever the histoiy 
of niankind has recorded. But, gentlemen, I 
cannot think, if there were no other consi- 
deration, and I think there are other considera- 
tions which will influence my learned friend ; 
but if there were no other consideration but 
fhat of ordinary discretion, that is not the course 
he will be led to pursue. I say discretion will 
be sufficient to guard us both against pursuing 
that coui-se. For what brings me here noW 
before you is this : I prosecute this publication 
as a libel, because, I say, .it has a tendency to 
fendanger the security, the tranquillity, and the 
peace of the country ; that is the charge that 
brings me here ; that is the charge that brings 
the defendant here. And, gentlemen, if I 
am right in stating, that the charge will 
be ^supported by this iijfoinutibn ; and if you 
should» go along with me in thinking the de- 
fendant guilty of that charge, when the ques- 
tion shall come for considei^tion, what the 
punishment shall be on the person who is found 
guilty; if ft should occur to my learned friend, 
from the instructions of his client, that the legal 
proceedings of the first Court of Justice in this 
coQijtry shall be made the vehicle of. slander, 
shall be made the means of aggravating that 

F of- 
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offence, and giving greater weight and exten- 
sion to the iibfei i prosecute, — I think J should 
ill discharge my duty to the public — that I 
should ili discharge my duty to tlie honour 
and the character of the English administration 
of law, if I did not press it to the consideration 
of the Court in inflicting that punishment — 
if i did not take the liberty to remind them> 
that tiiey should take care^ that where the 
proceedings of a court of justice were made 
the vehicle of that mischief they were intended 
to repress, the punishment inflicted should 
Inark, not only to France, but to all the nations 
of Europe and to the world, that a British 
Court of Justice will not, with impunity, 
allow its proceedings to become the means of 
such extended defamation. Gentlemen^ Î say 
so, because from this consideration I am mtich 
led to suppose, that even the expectation that 
has beei^ excited by my learned friend will be 
disappointed- But, to be sure, the disappoint- 
ment or gratification of curiosity is no part of 
our business i our business is neither to satisfy 
hoi* disappoint curiosity; our business is to satisfy 
Justice, and to take care^ as far as we can, 
that the law shall not be disappointed. And 
with that view I am desirous of stating to you 
not only what this present prosecution is, but 
what this jprosecution is not. This is not the 

pro- 
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prosecution of à publication, which may be 
laying before the world an historical narration 
of events which may have taken place in a 
neighbouring country, where those events may, 
or piay not,be accompanied with circumstances, 
Avith just reflections on the conduct and cha- 
racter of the persons who may have been the 
actors in the different scenes. This is not a 
prosecution meaning to bring to punishment 
the author of a narration of historical truth, 
which should not be complained of when 
written in the sjnrit of history^ though it may 
give pain to others— =-if it be written with an 
honest zeal, though even with some degree of 
freedom approaching to licentiousness. Nor 
is it a prosecution for a piece of flippancy, of 
insolence or impudence on those who are the 
objects of it, and on which accoijnt it might be 
treated with contempt. But it is the case of a 
prosecution bringing into notice a publication, 
which, as it seems to me, must be considered 
originally, and from the first, as a libel and 
defamation — that has defamation for its sole 
object, or at least for its best object, and its 
general object. The farther object oSf it, I think 
I shall satisfy you, is to excite the subjects of that 
magistrate whom our country recognizes, and 
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subjects of that country to rebçl against their 
chief magistrate, dcfacto^ and farther to excite 
them to jbisassassiiiatioii and to his murder. 

Gentlemen, that being the general object 
and character, which I ascribe to the pubU- 
calion I prosecute, I Jiave to state to you, more 
particularly, that it is charged by this prosecu- 
tion as having been publislied with the intention 
of tc^xlucing and defaming Napoleon Buona- 
parte ; who is stated, as he is known to be, the 
First Gonsui and Chief Magistrate of France ; 
between: wham ^od this country, at the time 
of the publication, ihete was, and continues to 
be, peace and amity. That it was published 
with the ii>tention of bringing him into hatred 
9Çkd,qontçiB|>t, not only with the subjects of 
tbi« cpnntry, bwt with the subjects of his own; 
açd for ^e4)U!:po®e of exciting the subjects of 
tfeat çpyntry.tp rebel against him, and to remove 
hjpi frpm the situation of power, which be 
held ; and farther, that it was published with the 
listen tiçn p| ç^citing to his assassination and 
his death, ftnd hkewise with the intention of 
disturbing and interrupting that peace which 
exists between that country and this. With 
this intention it is charged to have been pub- 
lished ; 
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lishçd; with this tendency it îs characterizçd 
as having fcieen published. 

Gentlemen^ having stated thç outUnes and 
nature of this case as to the state of the ques- 
tion on the law, I do not think I am at all called 
on to state any general principle of law which 
may apply, or at least strictly to define to what 
extent . the government of a country, at peac^ 
with our own, may lawfully be made the ^bjçct 
of aniajadversion. lam not now called upo» 
to lay down such a definition, l^iut undoubtexJiy 
there are some broad distinctions on the subjects 
I have no difficulty in laying down this : for 
instance, I think no man can suppo$e that I 
mean to^contend, that any publication^ profess- 
ing to consider til e conduct of a foreign govcrit* 
ment at peace with us, would be a libel ; whicbj 
if applied to the government of ow own <:<)uj^* 
try, would not be deemed to be ^c^* Thaug^ 
the province of the historian be the ^detail ù£ 
facts, yet if he introduced the iair discussion q§ 
the politician, or of the philosopher, on the facto 
and events he detailed, even this, unqueitionablyi 
published fairly and bona fide, and not as a cover 
for slander and defamation : ^ch a publication 
I should certainly never think of deeming \h^ 
subject of prosecution. But, gentlemen, if the 
5 case 
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case be this ; if defamation be the sole object of 
this publication, and if the publication has the 
necessary, the direct tendency of exciting that 
degree of jealousy and hatred in the country to 
which the publication is directed against the 
country from which it issues, and to alienate 
the dispositions of that country from our own, 
and consequently to interrupt the intercourse of 
jpeace which subsisted between them, I think 
it is not likely any lawyer will stand up and say 
such a publication is not a libel, and that the 
author of it ought not to be punished; but evcp 
that is not this offence. The offence here 
charged to have been committed by the defen- 
dant is this, that his publication is a direct in- 
citement and exhortation to the people of the 
French Republic to rise up in arms against their 
First Consul and Chief Magistrate, to arrest the 
power from the hands, in which, de facto, it is 
placed, and to take away the life of the man 
who presides over them. Is it possible we can 
have any difficulty in supporting this proposi- 
tion, that such a publication is an offence against 
the law of this country ? 

I state it riot merely on principle, but I shall 
mention cases that have already occurred. We 
had, not many years ago, an information against 

Lord 
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Lord George Gordon for a libel on the Queen 
of France. We had also an information against 
John Vint for a libel against the Emperor of 
Russia, upon which John Vint was convicted, 
though he was defended by my learned friend 
Mr. Erskine. The libel on His Imperial Ma- 
jesty I shall read to you, and you may compare 
that libel with what has been charged as a 
libel by this information, and which has been 
read to you by my learned friend. 

" The Emperor of Russia is tendering 
" himself obnoxious to his subjects by various 
" acts of tyranny, and ridiculous in the eyes 
** of Europe by his inconsistency. He. has 
" lately passed an edict to prohibit the exporta- 
" tion of deals and other naval stores. In con- 
" sequence of this ill judged law, an hundred - 
'* sail of vessels are likely to return to this 
*' country without freight/' 

Now that was the whole of th^t libel : but 
that Ubel was charged in the information, and 
was believed, by the jury who tried it^ to have 
been published with the intention of traducing 
the Emperor of Russia, and of interrupting and 
disturbing the friendship subsisting between tha,t 
country and . this, and to the great danger of 

creating 



eteuitg iïimià between ê\it iCbg àrfi$ Àiâi; 
jind that was the offeree With which ÙA^ defen- 
dairtwaa charged- And although he had thé ad» 
^itantageof Mr. Erskiœ's abUities, be wascon- 
irtcted* And if )rou are satisfied, thi^ was 
^blishe^ with an intention at all similar te^ that, 
which I a$cribe to hina ; and if you find that it 
ha$ a tJÊïi4ericy to dîsHîfb, that it has the effect 
of dÎ3St4irbi^&§ the peaee, that subsista' between 
the two countries, there is no doubts hoth on 
princiîpte, and on these authorities, that it is a 
Jibèl punishable hy the law of this country. 

r i î CJèi^eittèni IsMl now call yoMrrftténtton 
a Kttte more particukriy to the libel itself, which 
M ttoe; stibjfct ^f pfiosecution* And I âo not 
ûàf\k it miateriâltogoeve* all the ch-euiristan- 
cesstated in the lîbel. My learned friend, by 
Im opening of the pleadings, ha^ rendered that 
unnecessary. Attending to the nature of it, 
and of its object and general tendency, it is 
proper f^iliould fell you that there are two of 
theses octaposifiorts, vthich I charge as bemg 
dinect^xbortation* to the assassination of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte himself. They are contained 
in die first niumber of the Ambigu. The pub- 
lication is called 5rA^^^m%w, or atrodousmid 
mtusing V^iai4f. It hs^onvife frontispiece a 

Sphinx, 
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Sphinx, wHh a great variety of. Egyptian ^m-^ 
bleftjiatic?^! figwes, the meaning of which may 
not be very easy to discover, or material to in- 
<juire after; But there is a circumstance, that 
marks this publication, namely^ the head of the 
sphinx, which has actowii on it; It is a head> 
which I cannbt pretend to say-, never having 
seen Buonaparte himself^ but only from the dif* 
ferent pictures of him, one cannot fail at the 
first blush to suppose it was inteiided as the face 
of thelEirst iSonsul, .Whether it is like him or not, 
I do n^- kniD'W, rSor is it material. It is sufficient 
it was intended to be so. It is like the pictures^ 
and the r^resçntations Which thç English have 
sold, ai boing likeilesses of «Buonaparte^ and there-^ 
fare the bead of the sphinx in the frontispiece 
•points pretty clcûrly to the First Consul. It be- 
^n^ like most other publications, widi a pro- 
jspectus, and the close of it 1 shall, just bring. to 
:your knowledge. He says, he will add but one 
word nxore, and that he will so manage all the 
materials, which he may employ in the edilice, 
ihe is about to erect to the glory of Buonaparte, 
;Aat he will take care they shall be worthy of 
the Te»ple. 

Now I thinks looking at the picture at the 
head of the prospectus, and also takitig the close 
of the prospectus, there can be no doubt that 

o the 
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ihd oh)QO\ of this publication was BiioBâ|Hiilé# 
and thp whole object and tendency of it to vilify 
him in tbe. eyes of Europe and of the worlds 
<5.entlemen# there are two of these numbieri 
that have been made the subject of prosecution^ 
the fir^t and the third. I shall direct your at* 
tention first to ,that, which is to be found in the 
thiid number of the Ambigu. That, genllemen^ 
has for its title> in the Ambigu itself, the Ha- 
rangue of licpidus against Sylla parodied, and 
|s addressed to the people of France. It begins 
with stating the mildness of character and pro* 
]t)ity of the people» and expresses an apprehen^ 
Hon that they, from their habits, would rather 
Mrish to live quiedy under despotism than to 
vindicate their just rights and liberties, and 
ayenge . themselves on their oppressor. The 
«entimcnts contained in this part of the pub- 
lication, lead them directly to revenge them- 
selves. They are sentiments, that would na- 
turally lead them to act in their defence^ I shall 
not read the whole of this speech, but shaB 
leave it to my learned friend to detail. I shall 
only point out particular passages, which seem 
to me clearly to indicate the intention of the 
writer. After having stated the names of a great 
number of old families in France, and expres- 
sed his astonishment that such persons should 

have 
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have made a sacrifice of their own liberty, he 
says-^^' They chuse rather to hurt their fellow^ 
** citizens than to reclaim their most sacre3 
^* rights''-^he asks them, *' Wherefore have we 
^* fought against Prussia, AnstHa, Italj^, Eng^ 
^* Ittid, and the whole of Germany and Russia^ 
** if it be not to préserve our liberty,' ahd'ôuV 
^' l^operties, and to the end that we might obey 
^* ho one, but the laws alone? And how diis 
^* Tyger who dares to call himself thé founder,' 
** or the regenerator of France, enjoys the fruit 
^' of your labours as spoil taken from the ene- 
*^ my.-^Tfiis man, sole ma^er in the nifilst of 
^^ those who* surround hihi, has ordained lists of 
^^ pïfescriptîôn, and jiut ih execution barifeh- 
^ èaent without sentence, by means of #hicH: 
*•* &ere are punishments for the French who have' 
** not yfet seen the light. Proscribed' '^imiiies 
** give birth out of France to children oppressed? 
** before they are bom; their misery has com* 
^ menced before their lite. His wickedness 
*^ increases every day : in spite of the security 
*^ he enjoys, he enters into new passions ; arid, 
^* as lb yt)u, fair from daring to reclaim your 
*^ liberty, the fear of aggravating your slavery 
^ freezes you, and you are subjected to the 
*' deepest terror,*^ 

G 3 Having 
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ïîavîng roused tîîëîr passions by this ad-i 
drèsB, hè then goes on:— ^' You must act, ci-s 
*' tizeris, yôù must march, you must opposef 
''Vivhkf is passing, if you wish that he should 
^" not seize upon all that you have. Above all; 
'^ no delays, no iiselçss vyishes, reckon only 
*' upon yourselves, unless, indeed, you have 
^^ the stupidity to suppose, that he w^ill wan- 
^' tonly expose himself td danger by abdicating, 
'^ through weariness, or shame of tyranhyj^ 
^^ that which he holds by force of crimes." 

Gentlemen, we are not considering what 
it is he hblds. He k de facto the Chief Magis- 
trate, the First Consul of France. He has been 
recognized by us in that character, and in that 
character we pfiade peace with him. Is it pos- 
sible then that such a publication can be inno- 
cent or inoffensive I 

He then goes on. Gentlemen, to state— " But 
ff he is advanced to sùch a point, that he looks no 
*' more towards glory, but to his own security, 
** and that he esteems tiothing honourable, but 
'* what cond uces to the preservation of his po wen 
^f Jt is til us that he has organized a company 
'* of Mameloukes, as they are called, composed 
f* of Greeks, Maltese, Arabians and Copts; a 

f* collection 
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^^ collection of forçîgn bandUtlj whose nAi|\e and 
'* dççss recalling the niad and disastrous Egyp- 
f/ tian expedition, serve to cover him with 
^^ sh^me ; but who, not speaking our language, 
^' nor having any point o{ contact with the 
" army, will always be the satellites of jthe 
f* tyrant, his mutes, his cut throats, and hi$ 
^* hangmen. That tranquillity then, and <;hat 
** leisure adorned with liberty, which many 
^' good men prefer to am honourable resistance; 
^' exist not. Frenchmen, it.is at thismomiçnt, 
** that you must resolve to serve or to com-^ 
^Vipand, to receive terror or to inspire it, .Are 
^* we not reduced to extremity ? What humap 
^ institution can stop the tyrant ? 

, Then he states, that the ^' laws, justice, the 
^[ finances, the administration, the sovereigns 
f' of Europe ; in fine, the liberty and the life 
^^ of the citizens, are* all in the power of one 
*' 4nan. You see at every moment arbitrary 
^' arrests, judges punished for having acquit- 
^' ted citizens, individuals put to death afteif 
V having been already acquitted by a law- 
*' fill sentence, and sentences of death extor- 
^* ted from judges by threats. Remains there 
i* for men, who would deserve that name, any 
f^ tiling else to do, but to avenge their wrongs, 
5 or 
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^ or to perish with glory ?" — And then, Gentle^ 
«ie», after «tefaiiing a great number of other cif- 
cuwstaiK^s which «eflcctonlhe character and 
çv^4it-oi the First Consul; he concludes witft 
this indigiMint iiJODy.-r-** If you would enjoy 
*' peace and concord, approve of all the rcvo- 
^* lutions, and all the murders^ that have taken 
*'. plaçQ in the Republic, sanction the laws, that 
'^ have be?0 inip<î>sed on you; receive tranquil- 
" lity widi, slavery, and shew to posterity, by 
^^ your le^ample, that a nian may make himself 
*^ master of the Roman people by causing therii 
^* to spill. their own Hood. As for me, if I 
^f hm^ evéa? sought to be anything, it k in 
*' order to defendjth^ liberty, and the dignity of 
** the people, and the sacred rights that our 
^* fath^i^. h^mrleft m.^ I hav never sought to 
/* mjike a diegrac^ful forfaine, and I have pré-i 
^* ferxed: the ^torne^ of a. liberty, difficult of at-i 
*' teinm^t, tp the deadlytranquitlity of slavery^ 
'* If you s»re of my opinion. Frenchmen, pre^ 
" sont, yourselves ; and after having invoked 
*f the asaistaace of the gods, ^ame Camilld 
*^ ypiwr Connut attd . your Chief, in the bold 
'5 çi|tiDi:pri?e d the recovery of your liberty/' 

G^nlj^men, having nead these passages to 
you, let fo^ ^ask y^^, whether I characterize 

this 
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this publication too strongly, wbeti 1 déteribé 
it to. be not oalya gross libel agdinst the Cf^iéf 
Magistrate *of FmiKe, buta direct «xhortatiott 
to that country to rebel against him ? That is 
the character I ascribe to thia pufatlloû;tiôii« 

As to the other two publicaliôns, whith are 
contîùned in the first number of the Ambigu, 
they describe the characterofSuonapartéhimself, 
and coï>?6y a direct exhortation to assassinate 
that general. The fifst is an ode, 4md there 
are passages extracted from it. It begins with 
a description as if all nature were in a storm; 
or as if the dements of nature "were breaking 
loose : and tberc^^ is excited in the Auaxxr an 
expectation and hope that the heaves mean to 
revenge the causd^of liberty. And ûtëfe is ah 
address to the gods of an oppressed people, and a 
prayer that they would '* avenge this aiagust 
" victim of the audacious attempt, l^hieh on 
" the unhappy days of Brumaire, the laws in 
•' their sanctuary, saw completed by a soWitr,** 
namely, the attempt which put him a* the head 
of the French Republic. He fells back again 
into despair. — *' Too vain hoi>e of vefngeancel 
*' Nations given up to oppression, have you in 
*« your sufferings only your arms for deliverers ? 
** Heaven- is blind or crud/ and when its tbun- 

^^ der 



^* der fiîes, camied by chance upon thé windsy 
*' whether it lays waste the f^ins or strikes thé 
'' arid mountains, it respects tyrants." 

This reflection is illustrated by the circum-* 
stance of storms and tempests dashing to pieces 
the tesaiQls ipf merchants and navigatord, and 
sparing what it describes as the guilty ship of 
tliat rebel Corsican, mailing tranquilly through 
the ocean» and announcing to the world the for^ 
tune and jdfisigiis of Causae. 

The author^ i»ihis pUblieationf points to 
that to which I wish to direct yîour attention^ 
namely, a comparison between the state of 
JRome# and .the- states of JB^rance^ when Cassar 
wasI>iGt|tpr|! andwhi^ Biianipartié was Comuh 
It begtni wkh ihese words. — ^'-Qh eternal disî» 
'^graceof France! C^war on. the? banks of 
'^ the Rubicon bas;agQ;inst:him.in his quarrel 
" the Senate, Pooipey^ ai^d JCato, and in the 
** plains -x>£ ;Pharsalia, if foitune is uneqi^ili if 
'^ you must yield to. the iesliniesb RoniQ, in 
'.^ this sad .revefSQ, at least, thçare remains to 
*' avenge you a poniard among the last Ro^ 
" mans. But under what vile fetters is our va- 
^f lour faHep.l What f The universç beholds us 
/' slaves, wiUiout pur haying combatted; in th* 

" bosom 
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^ the bosoin of ap3 mcicie senate, t^lack tneason 
" prefiidep still fierce at QUrmis6utanesv power, 
^' without support: ani) without fepce^ &lls at 
" its voice, and it is from a Corsican that the 
** FroncbmaQ r0oeîrç$ hk chwn$^ - . : . * * 

" Alf^sdy iqi Jbb îçiSQleiit rage the ]i>e9p9t 
^^ <Iare9 tp menace but th? fcamipg uatq. of 
/' the $ea breaks itself agalast the xociu I& it 
'« to give you a nfiA^r^ I» it to drown^a trtiitpr, 
*' that France ha$ puMsb^ l)er^iipg&? . K«>; 
*' guiUy ambitio» sbajl know that tliere i$ no- 
^' thiqg iavio))ibl6 but tb« «gbt^iuf 'tbe|ieppl€, 
^^ wd tbeiri*wôr*.M M> ^ o, . . > 

Notv, gfiptlemw^ lett 1BÇ ;a9k miy «ma »f 
common «^oie, \)^ J<o«>k« ft wbut ]$^v^i[f^ssiÊcà 
ifl this '{Nf^nvi > kt mfi^ aajlp^ M^ietbisv «ny: body 
can disg^iisBjrovn j^iidi^dif tije>ql»^t of . ihe^au- 

n^iartéb ' -I .would -tàk aaf isoqeft, w»^ «n jwj u- 
dioed initwl, wAieftet Ih^ .o^uid hfn^dimç it 
mtfa aa^^^ther vievtr tkan to :point <aBt to .the 
people^ of JPr&Qoe the e^pami^e pf assassination 
and of murder? • 

The other publication* "wiiiçh is charged 
as being libellous, is «atHkd ** lh» "Wish of a 

H " good 
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" good Patriot on the 14th Day of July/' It 
Ï concludes, as if it were a prayer, with the em- 
phatical word, " Amèn/'^ 

This wish concerns the fortunes of Buona- 
parte, takes him up from the first; — from being 
a Corsican, he becomes a Frenchman, his new 
country adopts him, nourishes him in the rank 
of its children, and already promises him the 
greatest destinies. *' A storm arises. By the 
'* force of the tempests the state is overturned, 
" the most noble persons fall! every thing is 
*^ broken. The unhappy Frenchman regrets, 
" with sighs, his error and his wishes. Napo- 
*^ leon appears.** The author describes him as 
fiyîngfrom victory to victory in Italy, in Egypt, 
a^d traces himi back again ta France. Then he 
becomes Consul, and forces fratn their hands 
the sceptic and the censer; and then he des- 
cribes him as already seated oh the throne, and 
; wanting nothing to his wishes. He makes and 
unmakes Kings, indiflferent as to what he does, 
provided he is but feared, and provided he ex- 
ercises despotic power over a people degraded 
even to the rank of slaves. " Kings are at his feet 
" begging his favour. He is desired to secure 
'* the supreme authority in his hands. The 
" French^nay, Kings themselves, hasten to con- 
gratulate 
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*f gatulâte him and would take the oath to him 
" like subjects. He is proclaimed Chief Consul 
** for life. As for me, far from envying his 
'* lot, let him name, I consent to it, his worthy 
*' successor. Carried on the shield, let him be 
'^ elected Emperor ! Finally (and • Romulus 
** recalls the thing to mind) I wish that on the 
** morrow he may have his apotheosis. Amen,'* 

Now, gentlemen, he says, Romulus sug- 
gests that idea. The fate that is ascribed to hhn 
is well known to all of us. According to an- 
tient history, he vv^as assassinated. This last 
publication is entitled, '' The W\àx of a good 
Patriot on the Hth Day of July, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred aïid two,*' 
and holds out to the people of France, what i^ 
is a good patriot should do, and how he should 
act, by representing to their minds the fate of 
Romulus ; and presents that as an example for 
their imitatiout They are to act on that as an 
example. I think you will not be induced to 
believe I am describing it by an improper cha-* 
racter, when I say it is the publication of a 
most infamous gross libel, which is disgraceful 
to the English press, and contains, at the same 
time, an exhortation to the people of France to 
rebel against him, and to assaissinate him. 

H 2 Gentlemen* 
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Ùenûemetï, if my learned frîertd ttiéète 
rtie on these points ; and if he, by any inge- 
nuity, can induce you to believe this is all his- 
torical narration, that it is only free legal discus- 
sion, we meet fairly on that plain issue, which 
you are to decide between us. But let me not 
be told, I am an enemy to the liberty of the 
English press, when I prosecute the abuse of it, 
to protect it from ignominy and disgrace, and 
to check its licentiousness, when applied to such 
base purposes as that of instigating to assassina- 
tion. 

Gentlemen, I shall not trouble you with 
many farther observations on the subject. I 
stated to you, at first, what I conceived to be 
the object and tendency of this work ; and now 
let tne put it to you, whether you do not think, 
with me, this is a crime in this country-^Whe* 
ther the exhortation to assassination, in time of 
peace, is not à very high offence ? If it were 
in time of war, 1 should have no difficulty in 
stating, tl^at there is something so base, so dis-^ 
graceful ; there is something so contrary to every 
thing, that belongs to the character of an En- 
glishman; there is something so immofal irt 
the idea of assassination, that the exhortation to 
assassinate this, or any other chief Magistrate, 
would be a crime against the honourable feelings 

' of 
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of the English law. What eflect, then, must 
it have, when, instead of being at war, we are 
at peace with that Sovcteign. Do not let any 
idle declamation on that detiomination impose 
upon your minds. Whether the present libel was 
directed against a Monarch sitting on his throne, 
from long hereditary descênfi or whether he is 
a person raised to this power by tlic revolution, 
from the choice of that country, or from any 
other cause, it makes tio difference. He is de 
facto the chief Magistrate, and is to be re- 
spected by those, who are the subjects of that 
country, who owe a temporary allegiance to 
liim. tte is to be respected as if his an- 
cestors had enjoyed the same power for a 
number of getteratidns. Perhaps 1 may hear 
of publications in the Moniteur reflecting on 
our gùvernment. What have we to do with 
that ? I am standing here, for the hôttôUr of 
the Etiglish law, and of the English nation. I 
state this to be a crime, and as such have 
brought it before an English jury. And if any 
other country think that they oan prosper by 
such publicatiotis as this, let them hâve the 
. benefit of it, kit do liôt let x& have the disgrace. 
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EVIDENCE 

OV THB 

PART OF THE PROSECUTION, 

John Gage 

Examined by Mr. Solicitor General. 

S. John Gage, I believe you are a clerk 
to Mr. White, the Solicitor to the Treasury. 

A. I am a messenger. 

£. Will you look at these papers ? look 
at both of them. Where did you get these 
papers? 

A. I bought them ; the one on the I6th 
of August last, and the other on the 26th of 
the same month, at Mr. De BofFe's, who is a 
bookseller in Gerrard Street. 

S. Did you mark them, so as to know^ 
them again ? 

A. I marked both of them. 

â. Did you buy them of himself ? 

A. I bought the first, marked Nf I, of 
Mr. De BofFe himself; and the other, which is 
N? Ill, I bought of a woman on the 26th ot 
August. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Garrow. — Put in the London Ga- 
zette, of the 26th of April last, containing his 
' Majesty's Proclamation on signing the Defini- 
tive Treaty, and a copy of the Definitive Treaty 
as published. 

That will shew that Napoleon Buonaparte, 
at the time of the publication of this libel, was 
First Consul and Chief Magistrate of France ; 
and also that peace subsisted between the two 
countries? 

Mr. Mackintosh.-— I admit that Buona- 
parte was First Consul and Chief Magistrate at 
that time. ^ - 

Mr. Ferguson. — Mr. Lowton, will you 
tell me what the date of that Treaty is? 

Mr. LowTON. The 26lh of April, 1802. 

Mr. Ferguson. I only wanted to know 
how long this peace has lasted, 

[The King's Proclamation was here readS] 

Joseph de Boffe 
Examined by Mr. Garrow. 

2. Mr. De Boffe. • 

Mr. Ferguson interposing— Mr. De BofFe, 
you need not answer. Mr. Garrow. — ^You 
cannot know what I am going to ask him. 
The first, question, Sir, I mean to ask you is, 

whether 
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wbe^çr yon are » boç^tsellçr w not ? 

^ i?:VéW- ;■■■■•• ;,. -■ - -■■'■ ^ ■• 
' i^i Do you àeaï much Ife P^cntji publi- 
cations?'" ' ''•' ' ' ■ '"■ "■■' '■ ' • -' ' 

*A. Yes.' ••■'• : " ' ■:*■■.'' ! 

,'""' %, You import French pubiicatioûs from 
Ffâiïtjfe to this country ? 

A. Ycp. ' ■ - ■ ' •. 

^. tïo you pubïish French piilillcations 
Tor'éx^di^tàVïoh froïïi this country to Fiancé? 

'Ai' Yesi when r jfecçivè orders tb tliat 
eflfect- -''^P -^'^^ • ' -\' '^ ■- • 

£. Are you acquainted witîi the éQ^Qn-- 
dantWPeltïër^^'^ - ^"^^^ ;^' 

. *;^.' You have gbtawiie publication in 
your Iknà ;' is that the Am 

^. Yes., . ^ ' 

£. Did you rëééive any orders from M. 
Peltier Wspecen^ that pùblicàtibti ? 

' Mfe^- Feegv V<^N jntefpfesirig.— You need 
not answer that question /^ > ' ' 

Mr. 6AkkoT^.~lMd y 6u attend fo the 
order of M. iPéltiëf, respectîtîg fh^tt publica- 
tion? What order ^i^ yo^ rec^êiyé ?. . \^ 

A. M. Peltier published /this work;» and 
•employed rne to dispose of if, on hiî acpount, 
as well as other bookselîers.^ / ,: ' . 

Lord 
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Lord Elljenborough,— The act of sell- 
ing it^ or publishing It^ is sufficient proof. 

Mr. .GarRow,— The witness cannot be 
at all affected by these questions, as he has suf- 
fered judgment to go by default. 

, Mr. Mackintosh. — From the situation 
in which he stands, he may refuse to answer 
any question about publications. 

Lord Ellenborough. — Haying suffered 
judgment to go by default, he comes plainly 
apprized of the situation in which he stands. 
He is not bound to answer any question that 
\yill criminate himself. 

Mr. Garrow to the witness. — M. Peltier 
then ordered and employed yoU ?— I do not ask 
you, whether you published one of them.— 
iDid he tell you, who was the author of it I 

A. No, Si5 

S. What did hè say of it? . 

A: M. Peltier, to the heist of my recol- 
lection, did riot say to nle, but I always imder- 
sïôdd he was the authon 

£. I do not ask you, what you under- 
stood, you will tell us what transactions you 
had with M, Peltier ? 

A. I had none whatever^ but that of a 

common publisher. 

• Û. But I do not know the business of a 
common publisher; unless you will tell me? 

I A. His 
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A: Htô' bt^ness is to sell JhiiS booksj and 
to acbobnt toihtm for what is sold* 

a. Did you account to M- Telûet for 
tlie sale of any number of the Ambigu ? 
- ' ta. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Mackintosh. — An information has 
been filed against the witness^for this pubiica^ 
tion. I know he has allowed judgment to go 
by default, but I submit these questions ooght 
liot toT>e put to him to answer. . The only ob- 
ject of them is to draw from him a confession 
that he was the publisher of it. 

LoRto ELtÈNBORot/GH. — He has been al- 
ready apprized. I understood him*: advisedly 
to answer. I think he was not under^ compul^ 
sion to answer; but if he does answer, I must 
take it. I think it is the office of the jtkdge to 
suggest this to a witness, that he is^not bound 
to answer any thing which will criminate him- 
self; and if a judge were not to remind a wit- 
liess of that circumstance, he would neglect his 
duty; I have told him. 

M». Gakkow to the witness.-^Yoti havç 
accounted for a certain number of the Ambigu, 
TOld by you, by his order. You have leave 
from me not to answer that question, if you 
please; but you mny answer it if yau please* 

id* But I wUl not answer it. 

£. Did 
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9^ \DSài yau at any tiine receive ^of M. 
Peltierany nWaber of the Ambigu ^rr-I do npt 
fsçc yAmM i|ie Qymbcc tlnerç ? 

A. ^ I Mieire I am nol to answer. 
S» I do liot adk you what ]r»u did wiih 
then»; jbiit did you at any ttmis,;recei;rje any 
Qumber of i)^ Ambigu? That is no cringe. , 

A^ I if^eived them, always, thorough jthç 
^«Attniiof' M. Peltier's lundei^. 

â. Did you see him aftçrwardç ,pn the 
«llbject^ ..> . ^ 

-4, Almort daily*, r .;, , 

Stt Did you convefse with ^h^^qn the 
fiul^ectf Did you tell him,yoD h^^ççiv^ 
them from the binders^ j|od^s)lew thçm to 
hi»?' If 

jrf* jCSertainly. „ j 

ifl. Did hosq^ them lying in your.shpp 
ingrMtnftinbei^?* ^ ., 

:y#» <^'|Ie did, ] . . , . t^^ 

ft, ;ipii4 be . inquire of ypu hpw the sale 
went on from time to time \ 
. A^. ^. Yes* 

S, ,pid you inform him I 

4* Of Course, , , 

a. Di4 you finally account to him ? I 

do not ask you whether you sold one of them. — 

Did you account to him for thé sale made by 

others? 

J 2 Mr, 
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,;(. Mja. iM[ACKiNTO?H.-:^I;submiUhat is pit- 
ting the question in anotbe^; . ehaipe» . A» the' 
witqeeg is ntOt ao Englishmw>> he is^npt pejrfectly 
aware of the meaning of the obseirvatip^s that 
^%yi^: fjj^QUi ni^4^ on these questipns. 

.^v JLçfHD. ï^l*L«NBpRouGH» He,says, ;| in*» 
foraied ilifiim.Jjpw the sale weijit on. You, JiaFe 
therefore only to identify; the thing sold, . 

Mr. g arrow to the witness.^— N? I^i^sOd. 
N? l\h are tlic two publications on which tliis 
pCP^e$>^iQD is founded. ' 

Lord EllenboroughIo thé witness. — 
Are; these two of tîie.^umbeçs yoH.rçceired in 
^.m^nmv you .de6cy:ibe^ I v . , •, :j ; 

4. I aiTt; not wrq, if, the8e;ar€!Fjtwo of the 
identical papers, % ihjaye sold these number;^ 

MR,,^AC|f iNT06H,-rIf ^ dpf? npt^under^ 

: M»iQ4»»0^K^9 the jyitp^^-^Didyow 
sell any, içf ^^, wlnch^ypp did, ^pt j^ceive 
ffOfli; 3^, Ifpltier?\ Di^.yçjU^ ^el} any, ^which 
y<ju.^4ngtireçqive.4aPf)^^Sja ^ 

^ - 4ii:; 4W,t^^^î ï.?^i4 wçre^pii M- I^eUier's 

Charles R. Broughton . * , 
Kxamiried byiMRf .G aRRQ Wr 
â. What is yptircjipîstian name? 
A. Charles, 

2, You 
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S. Wu'àWînt&nifciyà^ûiinf^ 
th^Fiferichîàtiguagé?' ' * - 

" ^Lï-ff I linaërsfatid-it^ to' ad- W4* àfe*é tô 

read ma putflkâtkin in Frendh. ' -^•' î^^ ^• 

2. I hélkvéÂ translatîort of • thfe ïtônéh 
has teen ^ut mto your hands; will yéu have the 
gcfddnéss to look at^ that trarisIâttoh'(4^rfdîh^ 
yp) and tell me whetlïér it is i correct tr&hsla-^ 
tiohof the libel? ^ 

A. * This is one I hare seen hefér6. 1 
think it is a veiy correct translation, to the best 
of my understaiiding. ^ ^ ' . : ; / 

Mr. GARRow:-^My -iLoi^, WeP jptàpôse 
that it should first be read in the origî«àl'P*ench 
by Mr/ Brémglîton, and theft tfiat the English 
translation should be read by Mr, l;o^t:ten. 

" Mr/ MACK:iifTosH;-^W€-do' iiot wish to 
hear it read in French, as it may save édme 
time: 'ïbéKèife the tenor c>f tWb«Ffenèh is per- 
fectli^^cbn^étas far as at present I am aware. 

Ldkb ELLENiioRdtJOH. — Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, I do riat'think we ought to take your ad- 
mission so hardly? And if you have any 
observations to make, now is the proper time to 
make thein. ' ' ' 

Mr. MACKiNT^iH. — My l-ord, on con^ 

sideratioii we dp not think ourselves at liberty to 

admit the correctness q( the original, and there- 
fore 
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fore Mr. Broughton must read the French. If 
you please. Sir, to read it slowly, arid audibly, / 

Witness,— Let me have the one I marked.. 

Mr. Mackintosh-— Will you have the 
goodness to give us the information ? 

Mr. Garrow to the witness- — Now, Sir^ 
will you have the goodness to read it in Frjench ? 

Mr. Broughton read the whole of what 
was charged to be a libel, in the original, while 
tlie learned Council for the defendant looked at 
the information, to see it was properly set forth, 

Mr. Garrow. — ^Will you read the 4itl0 
pagç of the book in English ? 

Witness. — '^ The Ambigu, or amusing 
and atrocious Varieties, a Journal of the Egyp- 
tian kind/* 

S. Will you have tlie goodness. Sir, to 
read next, the Jast paragraph of the I^ospectus 
in English ? 

Witness.—-^' We shall not extead this 
" Prospectus, any farther; we would rather 
'^ promise little and.performnjuch, than expose 
** ourselves to the reproach of having elevated 
** an immense portico for the entry to a paltry 
" house» AVe shall only add one word, to say^^ 
" that the material which we shall employ for 
*' the construction of the edifice, we are raising 
<' to the glory of Buonaparte, shall be wortky of 
<< the Temple."' 
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&• Now, Mr. Lowlen, you wUl read the 
translation, which this gendemaâ hafi proved to 

be a correct one. 

Mk. Lowten read the translation. When 
he came to that part of it, where the son of 
I^titia is introduced^ and who, according to 
information, means Buonaparte—— 

IJORD Ellenborough,— ^Hqw* can yod 
prove these inuendoes? - ; 

Mr, Atto4key Genbral, — r apprehend 
they are already understood. 

Lord Ei^lenèorouôh, — ^The jury, may 
infer them from the context. 

Mr. Attorney General. — I shall leave 
it'to thejufy tor infer, that by the son of Laetitia, 
and the Corsican, Wais meant Buonaparte. 

Mr. Mackintosh. — ^Tbere is no evidence 
that Buonaparte is the son of Laetitia. 

Lord Ellenborough.— He is only sai(J 
to be described under that phrase. 

Mr* Mackintosh^— My knowledge isi 
genealogy is not so great as to enable toe to &ay 
chat the son of Laetitia means Buonaparte. 

When Mr. J^wten, in reading th<^ transr 
tfttion, came to these words, '^ his apotheo&fe"--f. 

MRc Mackintosh to Mr- 3rpugh>ton.«^ 
Will yriu have the goodness to lock at the ofigi- 
naU and say whether that part be i^jth fully trans- 
lated? ; . . 

Witness 
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Witness. — It means his, or the, apotheo- 
sis. Here I should think it means his apotheosis* 
I so understand it, 

Mr. Mackintosh.— I do not ask your 
construction of it ; but I ask you whether I'apo^ 
théose, means his apotheosis? 

A. It means the apotheosis^ and I appre- 
hend, under other circumstances, apotheosis in 
general 

SL I ask you what is the literal transla<- 
tion of it ? , . , 

^. It means the apotheosis. 

Mr. Mackintosh.— That is not the trans* 
lation. 

Lord Ellbkbôrough.-~I understand the 
witness to ^ay, ** this is a faithful translation of it; 
to the best of my understanding." I take that 
to be evidence. If you can get any body to 
say the contrary 

Mr. Ferguson.— He has sworn it means 
the apotheosis, and in the translation it is his 
apotheosis* 

Lord Ellenborovoh.-— It ought to be 
according to the tenor of the Frerich* It 
ought to be a faithful translation of the sense of 
the original. This is a matter of evidence ; 
and if you can call persons, who will swear 
that this is not a faithful translation, you are at 
liberty to do it» 

Mr. 
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Mr; Mackintosh.— He has said,- that 
according to his construction .of the contenu 
the translation is faithful. That is matter o£ 
opinion ; but it is not strictly evidence. He 
says, . the literal meaning of the origimd is, the' 
apotheosis, or apotheosis in geoei^' - 

V l4>ni^ Ellekbo^ o voH.*'^! cannot*, enter 
into these discussionsu It is matter of^erklence^ 

Mr. Attorney General to the witness. 
Look «t tbft French aad the iplngUsh, and tell 
me whether the English is a faithful trandbtion 
of the French Î ..... ; =! t 
^^^5 YpeitainlyiM *^ ^^ . . . .*, '■/ w 

Mr. Ferguson. — ^They have referred to 
the f||]B^ ni^Qiber of. the AmiiigUi I ^tish to have 
other p^rts pf thiat ntooiber read;* to shew the 
intent ^d meaning of the. Author. . ^ 

LQRD,E^iiBNBo!RouG«.r^Yo*i.hâd better 
read the whole of it. 

Mr# JFTBA&uftOfNtî-tr^ook toy Ûte second 
page of.thfijrst ntimb^er, first coiuran-^(jiBads>)r* 

Mr. Ferguson. — If you will hxœ iho 
goodness 4ft iook -to îhe.seqçpd column^f the 
40th page-^'f Nous serons'— :/: , r - / ' 

Mr- Attorney jGENER'Ai^^-rJiOOk^ttl^o 
second column of the;50th page,— Iwdk ai th^ 
first colqran, second paragraphs of the fifth, 
page— (reads.) ^: \ _ , ' ^ 

K .. Mr* 
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Mu. FERGirsoN--*-Will you read the tide 
of the ode— (reads.) 

Mr. FERGt/soN. — Look at the second 
column of the second page near the bottom of 
Hie page. I wish you to go on, to where the 
translation leaves off. (The witness roads it,) 

Mr. Attorney General.— Is tfiat a 
faithful and literal trandation ? 

A. It is not a literal translation. 

Mrv Mackintosh. — Is it faithful ? 
: Witness,— Yes ; I think it is, 

Mr. Ferguson. — Will you have the 
goodness to go to page 11th, first column. — 
" The following verses/* &c. 

Mr. Ferguson. — I have done as to the 
first number. 

Mr. Attorney General. — You will go 
to the second number. 

Mr. Ferguson, — I wish the introduction 
to the address to be read. 

Mr. Attorney General. — It makca^ 
very little difference whether it is read or not. 

'Mr. Ferguson. — Second column, page 
55, look to that, which introduces the address, 
which is the subject of this information — (reads 

it.) 

Mr. Ferguson.— Then what is the title 
of the address I 

Witness. 
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Witness. — ^The harangue of Lepidus, &c. 

Mr. Mackintosh. Read the French of 
the third number. 

Mr. Attorney Gênerai- My lord, 
there is a translation of this (read by Mr. I^w- 
ten). 

Mr. Attorney General. My lord, the 
other counts are only extracts of the same 
matter. 

Mr. Ferguson. I will not trouble your 
Jordship with any more points. 

Mr. Attorney Genteral. That is my 
case, my lord. 
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MR. MACKINTOSH. 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR LORDSHIP, 

Gentlemen of die Jury, 

THE time is now come for me 
to address you on behalf of the unfortunate 
Gentleman who is the defendant on this record, 

I must begin with observing, that though 
I know myself too well to ascribe to any thing 
but to the kindness and good nature of niy 
learned friend the Attorney General, the un- 
merited praises which hê^as been pleased to 
bestow on me, yet I will venture to say, he 
has done me no more than justice in supposing 
that in this place, and on this occasion, where 
I exercise the functions of an inferior minister 
of justice, an inferior minister indeed, but a 
minister of justice still, I am incapable of lending 
myself to the passions of any client, and that 
I will not make the proceedings of this Court 
subservient to any political purpose. 

Whatever, is respected by the laws and 
government of my country shall, in this place, 
be respected by me. In considering matters 
that deeply interest the quiet, the safety, and 

the 
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the liberties of all mankind, it is impossible fpt 
roe not to feel vvarnily and strongly; but I shall 
make an effort to controul my feelings, how- 
ever painful that effort may be, and where I 
cannot speak out, but at tlie risk of offending 
either sincerity or prudence, I shall labour to 
contain myself and be silent 

I cannot but feel. Gentlemen, how much 
I stand in heed of your favourable attention and 
indulgence. The charge which I have to 
defend is surrounded with the most invidious 
topics of discussion ; but they are not of my 
seeking. The case and the topics which arc 
inseparable from it are brought here by the 
prosecutor. 

Here I find them, and here it ismy duty 
to deal with them, as the interests of Mr. Pel- 
tier seem to me to require. He, by his choice 
and confidence, has cast on me a very arduous 
duty, wKich I could not decline, and which 
I can still less betray. He has a right to expect 
from me a faithful, a zealous, and a fearless 
defence ; and this his just expectation, accord- 
ing to the measure of my humble abilities, shall 
be fulfilled. I have said^ a fearless defence* 
Perhaps that word was unnecessary in the place 

where 
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where I now stand. Intrepidity in the discharge 
of professional duty is so common a quality at 
the English Bar, that it has, thank God ! long 
creased to be a matter of boast or praise. If it 
had been otherwise. Gentlemen, if the Bar 
could have been silenced or overawed by power, 
I may presume to say, that an English Jury 
would not this day have been met to administer 
justice. Perhaps I need scarce say that my de- 
fence shall be fearless, in a place where fear 
pever entered any heart but that of a criminal; 
But you will pardon me for having said so 
much^ when you consider who the real parties 
before you are. 

Gentlemen, the real prosecutor is the 
master of the greatest empire the civilised world 
ever saw. The defendant is a defenceless pro» 
scribed exile. He is a French Royalist, who 
fled from his country in the Antu^in of \1;9% 
at the period of that memorable and awful 
emigration when all the proprietors 'and ma*s 
gistrates of the greatest pivilized country of 
Europe were driven ixom their homes by the 
daggers of assassins ; whep pur shore» were 
covered, as with thjç wreck of a great tempest^, 
with old men, andwonien, a|id childiieni and 
ministers of religion, who fled fj^om the ferocity 

of 
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of their countrymen as before an army of in- 
vading barbarians. 

The greater part of these unfortunate exiles, 
of those I mean who have been spared by the 
sword, who have survived the effect of pes- 
tilential climates or broken hearts, have been 
since permitted to revisit their country. Though 
despoiled of their all, they have eagerly em- 
braced even the sad privilege of being suffered 
to die in their native land. 

Even this miserable indulgence was to be 
purchased by compliances, by declarations of 
allegiances to the new government, which somç 
of these suffering Royalists deemed incom- 
patible with their conscience, with their dearest 
attachments and their most sacred duties. 
Ampng these last is M, Peltien I do not 
presume to blame those who subniitted, and I 
trust you will not judge harshly of those who 
refused. You will not think unfavourably of 
a man who stands before you as the voluntary 
victim of his loyalty and honour. If a revo- 
lution (which God avert) were to drive us into 
exile, and to cast us on a foreign shore, wc 
should expect, at least, to be pardoned by ge- 
nerous men, for stubborn loyalty, and unsea- 
sonable 
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spnable fidelity, to the laws and governnvnit of 
our fathers. 

This unfortunate -Gentleman had devoted 
a great part. of his Hfe to liletature. It was the 
amusement and ornament of his better days. 
Since his own ruin, and the desolation of his 
country, he has been compelled to employ it 
as, a means of support. For, the last ten years 
he has been engaged in a variety of publica- 
tions of considerable importance ; but, since 
the peace, he has desisted from serious political 
discussion, and confined himself to the obscure 
Journal which is now before you; the least 
calculated, surely, of any publication that ever 
issued from the press, to rouse the alarms of the 
most jealous government ; which will not bè 
read in England, bçca^use it is not written in 
our language ;, which cannot be read in France^ 
because its entry into that country is prohibited 
by a power whose mandates are not very su- 
pinely enforced; nor often evaded with ibipu- 
nily : which can have no other object than that 
of amusing the companions of the Author's 
principles and misfortunes, by pleasantries and 
sarcasms on their victorious enemies. There is, 
indeed, gentlemen, one remarkable circum- 
stance in this unfortunate publication : it is the 

only 
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ottly, or àïmost the only, journal, Aviiich stiH 
dares to espouse the cause of that royal and 
illustrious family, whiclj but fourteen years 
ago Was flatterad by e?ery press^ and guarded 
by every tribunal, in Europe. Even the court 
in which we are- met affords an example of the 
vicissitudes of their fortune. My learned 
friend has reminded you, that the lastproscf 
cution tried 'in this place, at the itistanpe of û 
French- government^ was for a* libel on that 
tiiagnajiimous Princess, who has since been 
butchered in sight of her palace•^ - 

I do not make these observations with any 
purpose of ^questioning the : general principlei 
which have been laid down by my learned 
friend. I must admit his right to bring before 
jFOu thosç who libel any go^i^ernrti^nt recognised 
by 'bis Majesty, and at peace with the. British; 
Empire. * T admit that whether such a govern*» 
ment be of yesterday or a thousand years old; 
whether it be a drude and bloody usurpation of 
the most an tient, just, and paternal authority 
upon earth, we are here equally bound by hie 
Majesty's recognition to protect it against libel* 
lous attacks. I admit that if, during oui^ usur- 
pation. Lord Clarendon Itàd published his His-» 
tory at Paris> or the Marquis of Montrose his 

L verses 



^tsés im tîîc murder of hw-SoFvereigHj or-Mft 
Cowley his Ûfecourse on Crotri weirs govern^ 
ment, and if the English ambassador had com-? 
fiMnèd, the Présidait dé Moiéf or any otjicr 
i>f the gr&t magistrates who then adorned ^e 
IrâMitnhént Sf ^^ris, however rélucïtàn tly, pain- 
faHy, ana îtidîgnanrty, might have been com-p 
pelledto hzre con deinned' these illustrious men 
to'the punishmbftt of libèîlers, I say this only 
for thé'Safcé of bespeaking a favo^irable ^tteiir 
tion hum your generosity and cçH^pàssipri 
to vç^hatVîll V ffeeWy iirged in behalf qf my 
ùnfôrtanâte cfiènt, who has sacrificed his for- 
tune, his hopes, his connexions, his country, 
to his conscience ; who seems marked Qut fo^* 
^eistrcrçtionîtr this hisM isylum, 

c"^^ ïiiat ^msM èhpys tho security of this 
asyIàSi;^tfeâfhèh^ nôt'^eén sacrificed tqthe 
resëhtttïënt 6f liis pdwérful enemies, is. perhaps 
^^Ing to' the firiîîriésâ ortfeé^'ftîng's go\%rriment, 
if ihtii bèflie feet , GetrtfenSëh ; if his Majesty's 
mrnîsters^îiave resisted appKfcàtidns(t^ expel this 
unfortunate Gentleman 'ftom England, I should 
publicly thank thfem far their firmness, if it 
were not unseemly and* iftiproper to suppose 
tHatthey cpuld Bavé atted oftierwise^to thanl^ 
in English^ gbvernmeîit^fer not vïolàtiiig the 

most 
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Bullae ^at ad it may, Geptkrm^, hç jwy 
eomes bçforeyout perfectly satisfied thal^ aa 
Ëflglislv Jury 18 the njost refresb^lg; prospect tliaf 
thé eye of accused innocence ever met in a Jbu^ 
nan mbunal, and lie feçlswkh cfl^tl^e most 
fervent gr^ibide to the Protector of çmpireSi^ 
tbav .^unrounded as^v^e; are: with thç ru.ins of 
principalktes aini po^versj^.we 3^11 coa^ 
meet: together, after- the mannei;^f»o^r fathers, 
to admi Aist^r }\^ûç^ in this j^ antîf^nt saoa- 

There is another point of jriewr in -which 
this case seems to me to merit your most serious 
attentiion, / .cmfid^r it w tJix, first gjT a long 
series of conflicts bOwem the Sp'eatest, power in 
the wmld, and the, miy fiee press .rmmaiiig^ 
in Eupope. No nutn^ living is more.tboroijg|ily 
convinced than I am,. that my learne^ friond, 
Mr* Attorney Gep^raU will never. d*gra4e his 
excellent characterr ^:tbat - he will never disgrace 
his high magistracy by niean x:omplianoej3, - h)^ 
an immoderate and unconscientious exerpisç of 
power; yet lam convinced hy xnrc^msta^ces 
which I shall now abstain from^discussing> th^l 
- . .- t 2 I am 
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I. am. to comid^r this as the first of CL long sme^ 
of conflicts, belwœn th€ greasiest powfir in the 
tcorld, and tfie only free jrress now remaining 
w Europe. Gentlemen, this d;i5tinçtion pf tlie 
English, press is new*— it is a proud and njelan-. 
çholj distinction* Befpre the great; earthquake 
of the French revolution had swallowed up all 
tb^e. asylums of .free discussion on tlje con^inenV 
V^e. enjoyed that privilege, iijdefedj, more fully 
than others, but we did not .enjoy itexolu^ 
«iyely* In great monarchies the press haa 
^Iw^ys.been considered a» too formidable aa 
engine, to feç .entrusted ..to unlicensed indivi- 
duals. But in other continental countrief^; 
either by tlie laws of the state, or by long 
habits of, UherdUty ai>4 toleratim>jn magistrates, 
^.Jiberty of discus^io» lias been enjoyed, per-, 
l^*ps sufficient for most useful pwiposes.. It ex- 
isted, m fejçt* where it waç not protected by 
Ifw ;,mâ tlie wise and gf^ierous connivance of 
5py«i»menfs wa& daily more and more secured 
by the gro^wing civilizatiw of their sulig^ects.. 
In. Holland,, in .Switeierlaad, in the imperial 
towns of . Gerniany* the press was eitbet le- 
gally or practically free. Hojlahd and Swlu 
zerbttd are no more ; andi ^nce tho oom- 
mencement of this piosecution, fifty Imperii 
Towns have been, erased fro»i tb^ list of ihdié-. 
^ pendent 
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pendant ^dtes, byonâdesbdf the peh. Tfiteé 
of four still preserve a precarious and trembling 
existefice. I will fiot say by whktconipUance« 
they must pufcha» its continuaftce. I wiU 
not insult the feeblene» of stales whose iinmei 
rited Ml I cfo most bitterly deplbre; ^ 

These GoTCrnmèiïts were in ihahy respects 
one of the mtwt intereisiting' parts of the antietit 
sfy^tekn of Europe. Unfortunately, for the repose 
of mankind, great states arc compelled, by regard 
to their own safety, to considter thb military' spi^ 
rit and martial habits of their people as one of 
the 'main objects of their policy. Frequent 
hostilities seem almost the necessary condition' 
of their greatness ; and, without being great; 
they cannot long rcmdin^ safec' Smaller states' 
exempted from this cruel nefcesfeifjri— a hard" 
condition of greatness, abffïttpfertiréèn^'huttiata' 
Hdture^^devtrted thefittselves W thfe tftts^ %f 
peace, to the cuMvation of literature, atid' ^^ 
improvement of feason. They becâîtlo '^icW 
of refuge for free and fearless discussibn ; they"- 
were the impartial spectators and judges of the 
variom conttstsr of ambiticm, 5i4ific^^ froth time 
fc tiiae, disturbed the quiet of thfe' worfd. They 
thuisf became peûulîarly qualified to be ihe' 
oz^uis of tliat pu]:^c opi^ioii which cohirerred^ 
: Europe 



Europe Into a great republic» with law$ which 
i^itigated^ though they could not extinguish^ 
ambition ; and with moral tribunals to which* 
^ven the mo3t despotic Sovereigns were amenai 
bje. If wars of aggrandizement were under-t 
taken, their, authors were arraigned in the fee© 
of Europe. If acts of internal tyranny were 
])ierpetrated» they resounded from a thousand 
presses throughout all civilized countries.* 
l^nbces on whose will there were no legal 
chwks> thus- found a moral restraint which the 
most powerful of them could not brave with 
absolute impunity. They acted before a vast 
audiencei, to whose applause or condemnation 
they could not be utterly indifferent. The^ 
very constitution of hum^a nature, the unal- 
tei^ble laws of the mind of man, against which*. 
aU rebellion is fruitless, subjected the prpudest> 
tyrants to this cQntroul..; Naelcvation of pow^r,. 
ftp depravity, however QaB3unimate, no inno*^. 
cence,. . however spptlfâ;^ cslïx render man 
wlj^olly independent of the ppaise .orhlame of 
his fellow men. . . . . . . 

■\, Tliese Governments were in other respects 
o^ of the most beautiful and interesting parts of 
Qur.anti^nt system. Theperfect security of such* 
it^onaderable and feeble states, their undis^' 

turbed 
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tôrbed tranquillity, amidst the' wars and con* 
quests diat surrounded them, attested, beyond 
any other part of the European system, the 
mo^ratidn, the justice, tlie civilization to which 
Christian Europe had reached in modem times. 
Their weakness was protected only by the 
habitual reverence for justice, which, during a 
long series of ages, had grown up in Christen- 
dom» This was the only fortification which 
defended them against those mighty ihonarchs 
to whom they offered so easy a prey. And,- 
till the French revolution, this was stiificierit 
Consider, for instance, the situation of the re- 
public of Geneva : think of her drfenceless 
position in the very jaws of France ; but think 
also of her undisturbed security, of lier pro- 
found quiet, of the brilliant success vrtth' 
which she applied to industry and literatUTC^ 
while Louis XIV, was pouring his myriddsiftto 
Italy before her gates; call to mîiid, i^ ages- 
crowded into years have not effaced them from' 
your memory, that happy period wheh we 
scarcely dreamt more of the subjùgatioir of the 
feeblest republic of Europe, than of the con- 
quest of her mightiest empiré, and tell me if 
you can imagine a spectacle more beautiful ^ 
the moral eye, or a more striking proof «fprn**^ 
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gfëss'în iht noblest p'rinciplts of true civili» 

,t^^, ' .• ■ ' » ^, ^ . ■'■' . • - i ' ' ' 'Î .. . ' j 

t:^\ * These ^*reeble states, fliësè itoonumènts of 
At justice of' Europe, ihe asylum of peace, of 
încîustry; 'knîi'tjf literature, the organs of 'pub- 
lic reason, the refuge of oppressed innocence 
and persecuted truth, have perished with those 
antierit principles which- ^vere f heir sole guardi- 
ans' ^and^prbtectors; • They' have been swal- 
îowed'L^'p 4)y- thaf ?eàtful tonvuî^oh, which 
his ^Ihsflecfi- tKd litténnôst of llie earth. 

Tfaejr are îfestr^ëâ ùntl gonè'-^for ever. 

*' '' One asylum of free discussion is still invio4 
later -'' llicre' IS' still dne^'spbt in 'Europe where 
ftian can Hfreely •''exercise his reason on the hioà 
liftportant concerns of society, Wbere be curf 
boldly pûMîsh îais' judgment on the acts of thé 
j^ricmdest and most'povvefftîlltyi^nts.' - The 'press 
i>f' England is still • freef It is guarded by the 
free constitution of our forefather! It h guard- 
ed by the hearts and anns of Englishmen, and 
I'trtistT may venture to say, that if it be to 
fall; it will fall only under the ruins of the 
British Empire. 



It 
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It is an aw£ul cbnwlaatioDt Gentlemem 
Every other monument of European libettjt 
has perished.-«-^That ancient fabric which has 
been gradually reared by the wisdcnn and Tirtue 
of our fathers still stands — It standi thanks be 
to God ! solid and ratire^^but it stands aloaç^ 
and it stands amidst ruins* 

In these extraordinary circun^stances, I 
repeat that I must consider this, as the first of 
a long series of conflicts between the greaSe^ 
power in the world and the only free j^i^t^ 
maining in Europe, and I tru^\|hat you wi^ 
consider yourselves as the advanced guard of li* 
berty, as having this day to fight Û» first 
batde of free discusiion against the'most formi*' 
dable enemy that it ever encountexed. You 
will therefore excuse me> if on so important an 
occasion I remind you, at more length than i$ 
usual, of those general principles of law a^d 
policy on this subject, which have been handed 
down to us by our ancestors. 

Those who slowly built up the fabric of 
our laws, never attempted any thing so absurd 
as to define by any precise rule the obscuie 
and shifting boundaries which divide libel fropi 
history or discussion. It is a subject which, 

M from 



^2^tt&Miti\ii^, iOmîiÉs neither fules nor defi- 
ftltTcftis- Hfie ^ame Woi^s may be peffectly 
innocent în V)he case, and most mischiévouà 
and Kbelkms in another* A change of circum- 
ïtaiices, ttùjén '^parently sKght, is suflScierit to 
iwtake the ivKoIe dîfferende. These changés^ 
which may be as numerous as the variety of 
human intentions and conditions, can never be 
foreseen or coinpi^éhended under any legal 
idefinitioris, arid ^ihe framers of otir law have 
liever attempted 'io ^subject tHehi to such defi- 
Tnrtions. ïhé^ ' feft éuidh iridiculoiis 'attempts to 
'thtlse 'who call themselves iphilosophers, but 
%hD havein^faài^foved themselves tobst grossly 
'aitiid stupidly ignoraiit pf thàtc|ihiloso£Î(by Which 
'isxotiversfeltit'With human ïïffàifs. 

. The principles of the law of Eti^larid an 
the subject of political libel are few and simple, 
-and they ire necessarily so broad, that, withoiit 
^an /habitually mild administration ' of justice, 
they might encroach materially, on the liberty 
of political discussion. Every publication 
'which is intended to vilify either our own 
'government, or the government of any foreign 
^ state in amity with this^ kingdom, is, by the laW 
'of England, a Irbel. To protect political dis- 
cussion frpn^ the danger* to which it would be 

exposed 
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severely and literally énfpfc^d, oixx anc&toA 
justed lÂ vaiioftô securities ; 30tn^ growing mtt 
of the lïi'f^r and ponstitulîori, «n^ others àtising 
from (fee ch^acter' 6f those ^public dSBtren; 
whpm the constitution had fijrmérf, and ISx 
whpra îtè adînipisfratîon is committed. Tfe^ 
fFusted ip the ftrst pkce to thé modération ^ 
Ae legal olÇcérs of the Crown, educated lîi'tfiè 
ra^xinis and jimbu0d with the^pirit of à-freè 
g^yernnient ; contrpuled hy the sîj|¥er%tendîng 
po\yer of Parliament, and pèbiHîarly wàtchdl 
in ^Jî political pro^cutîônisf by the reasonable 
and wholesome je^lpusy efthtirfellow objects. 
And I am bound to admit, that since the gltr* 
rioi^s aera of the Revolution, making due allow^t 
ance for tjje fraikies, the faults, and the occa« 
sional vi^çes of men, they have upton fhèivhole 
not bcjen di^appoinlted. I know that in thft 
hand? of my learned friend, tliat trust mil 
never be abused. Bujt^ above all, they confined 
ix^ l}ie moderatj^on aod good sense of juried 
popi^lar ^n their orig^p, popular in their feçlingâ, 
popular in tbeir very prejuuiices, taken &ota 
|he ^a^ of the people, and immediately re- 
turnkg to that mass again. ' By these diecks 
s|nd temper?irt\ents^hey hoped that they diould 
^^cieetly repress malignant }i\itkp without 

M 2 endan* 
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endangering that freedom of in<juiry which & 
the first security of a free state. They knerw 
that thé offence of a political libel is of a very 
peculiar naturel, and differing in the most im- 
portant particulars from all other crimes. In 
all other cases the most severe execution of law 
can only spread terror among the guilty, but 
in political libels it inspires even the innocent 
vAth fear.' This striking peculiarity arises from 
the same circumstances which make it impos- 
sible to.cfëfine the limits of libel and innocent 
discussioii— which make it impossible for a 
man of the purest and most honourable mind, 
to be always perfectly certain, whether he be 
within the territory of fkir argument and honest 
narrative, or whether he may not have un- 
wittingly overstepped the famt and varying 
line' which bounds them.— But, Gentlemien, 
I will go farther — This is the only offence 
where severe and frequent punishments iiot 
only intimidate the iïinotèht, but deter men 
from the most meritorious acts, ahd from ren- 
dering the most important services to their 
couhtry~thèy indispo&é^ and disqualify inen 
for the dischargé of the most sacred duties 
vvhich they ovme to mankind. To inform the 
Public on the conduct of those who admiiiister 
public affafrs; require? courage !and conscious 

security* 
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noMous ^tice, hut^it is often the nio^ necés8ar)r; 
of ^1 pidUip àities. If. it is not done boWly^ 
it. cannot 4)e^d9ne elFectttalîy, and it is not from^, 
writers tremblbg under, tlie uplifted scourge; 
that we are ta hppe for it. 

• There are other matters. Gentlemen^ to 
whidi;. I am desirous of , particularly calling 
yow attention.^ These are the circuipstances 
in . tlie conditipnu of .this country, \yhich have 
induced, our ancestors, at all times, to handle, 
with more than ordinary tenderness, that branch 
of the liberty of discussion which is applied to 
the conduct of foreign §tate§. The relation 
of this kingdom to, the. commonwealth of 
Europe, is so peculiar, .th^tap, history, I think, 
furnishes ;i pai;^ll^l to jt. From th^ nioment 
-in wiiich : we abandoned all projected of con^ 
tinental aggrandi$ement,\j,e coijld have no interest 
respecting the state, of 'the., contincnt^ . but the 
interests of national safety, and of copimerçial 
prospe;i;ity,; Thç paramount interest of every 
state, ^that which comprehends every other, is 
SECURITY» And the sectirity of Great-Britain 
requires nothing on the .continent but the 
uniform observance of justice. . . It , requires 
Jiothijag but the inviolability of ancient boun- 
daries, 
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dâriesii ^nd the sacted^e» «f ^ttent powcwîoni» 
whiebi on tbesiç sut^eçtsb îs ;but, 9n<}th«r awn 
of words for: ju^cp. : A natiqn whiçfa if .hç«s6lf 
shut put from the possibility, of continental »gT 
grandieement, can have np interert but that 
of preventing such unjust aggrandisement ift 
others. We can have no interest of safety but 
the preventing of those encroachment», which, 
by their immediate efFectSj or by their example, 
may be dangerous tp ourselves.. We can have 
no interest of ambition respecting the continent, 
So that neither our real, nor even t)ur apparent 
interests can eyer be at variance with justice. 

As to comm^^cial prosperity, it Is, indeedi 
a. secondary^ b^t it k still a very important 
branch of wr national interest, and it requires 
notbing^ on the continent of Europe, but the 
nudntena^ice of peace, ^^ far as the paramount 
interest of security wUl allow. 

Whatevier ignorant or prgiidijced men 
may affirna, no war was ever gainful to a com- 
mercial jiatipn. Losses may be less in some,, 
and incidental profits may arise in others. But 
no such profits ever formed m adequate com- 
pensation for the waste of capital and ipdixstry 
which all wars must produce. Next to peace, 

our 
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our cofiHmercîal greStnesB depends chiefly on 
the affluencç and prospèiity of ^Ur neighbotird. 
A commercial nation has, indeed, tbe-^ante 
interest in the wealth df her neighbours, that â 
tradesman has in the wealth of his customers. 
The prosperity of England, has been chiefly 
owiiig to the general progress of civiUzed 
nations in the arts and improvements of social 
life. Not an acre of land has been brought into 
cultivation in the wilds of Siberia, or on *the 
shores of the Mi&issippi which has not widened 
Ihe markétfor English industry. It is nourished 
by the prognessive prosperity of the wxnid, and 
it amply repays all that it has received. It 
can Orily be employed in spreading civrlliation 
and enjoyment over the earth, and by the 
urtchar;^'^ .^ble laws of nature in spite df the 
impotent tricks of governments, it is now. partly 
applied to revive the industry df those very 
nations who are the loudest in their senseless 
* clamours against its pretended mischiefs. If 
the blind and barbarous project of destroying 
'English prosperity could be accomplished, it 
could have ho other èîfiecit, than that of com- 
pletely beggaring the very countries, who 
now stupidly' ascribe their own poverty to our 
wealdi. 

Under 
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Under these ckcunaslaiioesr Gentiemèii^ 
it became the obvious policy of tbis kingdom 
(a policy in unisan with 4be maxims of a. free 
goiKemment), to consider wkb great indulgence 
«van tbe, boldest animadveisiont of bur pc^tical 
writers, on the ambitious projects of fbreign^tates^ 

Boldf and sometimes indiscreet» as these 
amimad versions might be, they had at least the 
effect of warning, the people of their danger, 
and of rousing the national, indignation against 
those encroachmmts, ^hieh- England ha$ al- 
most.always been compelled in the end to resist 
by arms.: seldom, indeed, has she been allow* 
ed to wait, till a provident regard to. her own 
safe^. Àpiiid compel her ' to take jip arms in 
defeaoe o£ otfaei». . £'ar as it was said by a g^eat 
jùotof <d at^^ty, that no man ever was the 
4ex]ttmy; of the Republic who hsui not first de- 
jdaned ^(Mr against :him, so I may say, with 
tra&^ th^ no man ever mediated t|ie subju- 
fption^ of Ëuffopç, wbQ did not coinsider the 
.ideistruction^.or the corruption^ of £n^and as 
^tfaofilnt condition of his success. If you exa- 
mine history you will find, that no such pro- 
ject was ever formed in which it was not 
deemed a necessary preliminary, either tq de- 
tach England from the common cause, or to 
destroy her* It seems asjf all the conspirator; 

against 
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against *the indepvtideoce x>S' tkBJùOM, nUg;fat 
have suâicîently taught other stifles tbdt Sng-^ 
land is their natural g^tfardim iAd pRroteetdr } 
that fiho alone has ni> intetest bul tbfeir preser* 
i^atioQ ; that her safety ia h^&sMrov&n wi^ Ûtàt 
oi4rn. When tast profK^ts of aggrandistenent 
Me matïî&stedt wfaeti 6di«4nes of otinaijaal a«^ 
bittoa are carried into effect, the day of battle 
S^ -âst approaching foo Bn^nd. Her free 
gsfntîÈment àsnn&i. engage kt dan|^roiKis wars^ 
without tbe hearty and affectiomMe support of 
her people. A state tttussitoaited oiiinc^iriitb<^ 
oat the utaKfit perih iiiencft those pofaiic dss-^ 
euâsioDs, whkh are to^ pmnt tbe p&p^ÉRt ihakg* 
ftâtion aganst (hose who ^itMstsfMxi» Ikr eneoEiiesj 
Ifi dovneirtit i&$eûâiom, it may aometaieif be 
the supposed interest of gore tmiieM to utemwe 
the press, BwitiieTercaiybc^eventliiesrapfMBDeût 
înteneM When the danger ist puseiy foreign. 
A King <rf England Avho, in such tpiroum*^ 
stances, should conspire agaimt the free press 
<^ thw oountry^ would underaiioe the foun- 
dations of his own ^thrdfle; he vrouki silenced 
^e tmAnpiet which is to call Ins peopde round 
his standard. 

Our ancestors never diought it their policy 
to avert die resentmtnt of foreign tyrwate, by 

N en- 
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e^pining Ênglîsli writers to contain aiitf reprws 
the|r Tust abhorrence of the a-imhial enter- 
jii^zes of ambition. This great and gallant 
xîâtlo^JVlllch has fought in the fropt of^every 
battle' J^^ the oppressors of Europe^ has 
soihçtimèsr.în*j>îrëd fear^ but thank God she 
has never *reit it. We know that they are oiïr 
reaV and must soon become our declared,: foes. 
We know that there cah he a cordial amity 
between the natural enemies iând the indepen- 
dence of nations. We have ilrevei* adoj»ed the 
cowaraJly and short-sighted polity of %lleitoi*g 
|Cmr press, or breaking- the spirit and pàfeyttïg 
the hearïs of ôtfct people, Ibr tbe ^ake oCiti 
Hollow an^^ prëcsrtSoiis ^triiéè.^' Wîe febve «ever 
been T>ise enough to purchase a istilMrt respite 
from hostilities, by sàdrîficirig tlie àvsit "means 
of defence; %ë'iï^eaÀs of i^ousîng the public 
[ spWit M and directing 'it against the 

enemies of 4hfeif country and of Europe^ 

Uenllemen, the jniblkr' spirit of qf people 
(by whicli t mean thé wiiole body of ^ those 
affections Which unites men's hearts « to.^^the 
commonwealth) is in various countries oom- 
posed of Various elements,, ai^d depends on a 
great' variety of taiiseà. In this :côiintry, I 
may .venture to say, that itmaiiily depends- on 

the 
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Ae -vigour of the .popular parts an<l principles 
oi our govCTJMnent ; and that the spirit of liberty 
is one of its most imporjtant elements. !Perhaps 
k may^ depend less oii tbpse a^an^ages of îa 
free govennment, which are mosf nighly; esti- 
mated by calm reason, than upon those part 
of it which dehght the ii^ginatiçn, ancî Ôattçr 
the ji|st and natural pride of mankind.. Among 
ihmfi we are certaiply not to forgçt the politîçiil 
r^ght^ which are not u|ûformly wlthri^eld from 
Ihe lowest cl^sses^,, and the continual appeal 
made to themi^Jni j^Jbljic . dii^ussion, jupon the 
g?îea4fist iîiitejçe^ . o^ ,^ie statp, , These -are un- 
doiibîedly ^oag th^ circymstances which 
endear/ /t0 EmgUsl^Kicn th^ govejrnment and 
itheir country, ,34id.ftç^im9te. their zea) ^or that 
glori!OU$ ins<ûtîutîo?),\YMç|î.Ç^fe^^ mean- 

est of them a sort of jdi^ct^oa and |;iQbiIity 
wnknoiyn 4:0 die mos|, UlusU'ioj^.^f^^^^^ 
lrembj©:at the frown of a. tyrant// Whoever 
were uow,arily and rashly to abolish or narrow 
these privileges, (wfjiph ^^ust hje,,wy^ed arp 
liable to great al^çç^ apd ta rYffJ fpÇ<pipM? phjecr 
tions) might pert>^4isco ver, .tpojate, thiat he 
had been dismantling his country. Of whatever 
elements public spirit is composed, it js al^i^ys 
and every where the i^bief defensiv-P principle 
pf a stale. It \s perfectly di$tfnpt from courage. 
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Perhaps no nation, certainly no European 
nation, ever perished from an inferiority of 
Courago, And undoubtedly no considerable 
nation was ever subdued, in which the public 
affections were sound and vigorous. It is public 
spirit which binds together the dispersed courage 
of individuals, and fastens it to thecommon-^ 
wealth. It is therefore, as I have said, the chief 
defensive principle of every country. Of all the 
stiniulants which rouse it into actioo, the most 
powerful among us is certainly the Press ; and 
it cannot be restrained or weakened witbQUt 
imminent danger, that the national spirit may^ 
languish and that the people may act with le^s 
zeal and affection for their country in the houï 
of its danger. . . 

These principles. Gentlemen, are not new 
—they are genuine old English principles. And 
though in our days they have been disgraced 
and abused by ruffians and fanatics, they are 
in themselves as just and soufnd as they are 
liberal ; and they are the only principles <m 
which a free state can be safely governed* — . 
These principles I have adopted since J first 
Jearnt the use of reason, and I tliink I shall 
abandon them only with life. . 
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On tiicse principles I am now to call yoi» 
attention to the libel with which this unfold, 
tunate gentleman is charged. I heartily re- 
joice that I concur with the greatest pvt of 
what has been sfii4 by ipy learned iriend Mr. 
Attbrnty General, \Vho has done honour içyej^ 
to his character by the geïierouB and liberj4 
principles which h« b^ laid down. He ha« 
told you that be dpes npt mean to attack histçh 
rical mirrative-^Vi^ has told you tliat h^ doe? 
not mean to attack political (Hscusmn -*-7 Ho 
has told you also that he dpes not consider every, 
intemperate word inta which a writer, fairly 
engaged in narration or reasQninç, Height bi^ 
betra}^d, "as a fit subject for prosecution* ^ Thi? . 
essence of the crime of libel consists in die malig- 
nant mind which the publication proves, and fçom 
which it flows. A jury must be convinced .befori? 
they findaman guilty bf libel that his int^ntipet, ;. 
was to libel-- not to state facts wbi<j:h ^e ^j . 
lieved to be (rue, or; reasoninge; which^ hf 
thought just. — My learnçd * irien4 .has tgld ^ 
you thai die liberty pt lii^tory includes the right 
of publishing thoise observatioij^ which pcq^ 
to intelligent men - when they consider th^, 
affidrs pf th€ world, ajid J think he will ^t 
deny that it includes aUo th^ right of expressing 
those sentiments lyhich aJl g9<^ ^^n feel ou 
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depravity or eifcellence, 

One more jtfivllege of the historian, which 
the Attorney General has not named, ï)Ut to 
which his principles extend, it is now my dtlty 
to cjaim on behalf pf my client — I mean the 
fight of republishing, historically, thosp jdocu- 
ments (whatever their original malignity iaay 
be), which display the character and urifolcj 
the intention^ of governments, or factions, of 
individuals. 1 think my learned friend wili 
not deny, that an historical compiler may in? 
ixocently republish in England the hi Qst inso- 
lent and outrageous declaration of war ever 
published against his Majesty by a foreign 
government. The intention of the original 
author was to vilify and iegrade his Majesty's 
government; but the intention bf the comT 
piler is only to gratify curiosity, or perliaps to 
rouse just indignation against the calumniator 
whose production he republishes, -—His inten- 
tion is not libellous—his republication is tiiere- 
fore not a libel. Suppose this tp be the case 
with Mr. Peltier. Suppose him to have repubr 
lished libels with a merely historical intention. 
In that case it cannot be pretended that he is 
more a libeller than my learned friend Mr« 

AbbotT| 
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Abbott, who read these supposed libels to yov 
when he opened the pleadings. Mr. Abbot 
republished them to you, that you might know 
and judge of them — Mr. Peltier, on the sup- 
position I have made, also republished them 
that the^Public might know and judge of them. 

You already know that the general plan 
of Mr^ Peltier's publication was to give a picture 
of the cabals and intrigues, of the hopes and 
projects, of French factions* It is undoubtedly 
a natural and necessary part of this plan to 
republish all the serious and ludicrous pieces 
which these factions circulate against each 
othen The Ode ascribed to Chenier or Gin- 
^uené I do really believe to have been written 
at Paris, to have been circulated there, to have 
been, there attributed to some one of these 
writers, to have been sent to England as their 
work, and as such, to have been republished 
by Mr. Peltier, But I am not sure that I have 
evidence to convince you of the truth of this— 
Suppose that I have not; will my learned 
friend say that my client must necessarily be 
convicted ? I, on the contrary, contend, that 
it is for my learned friend to shew that it is 
not an historical republication — Such it pro* 
fesses to be, and that profession it is for him to 

disprove 
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^V mask," But ît îs for tny friend do plucfc off 
the mask, anâ èxppsé the libellef, hdîote he 
çtils upon you for a verdict of guifty. * 

If the general lawftflnçs? of suctt J^pablî^ 
cations be denied, then 1 must ask Mr. Attorfiey 
General to account for the long impunity which 
English newspapers have enjoyed. I'iati3t re- 
quçst him to tell you why ûiçy hâte bectf suf- 
fe^d toT cepuhlish alt the atrocious^ oâiôiàl aitd 
ifpofKcial libels' whtch have beêû i>crt^i^e(I 
a^inst his lUafe^iy for ihe last Icjfi years, by the 
Brissots, the Marats, the Dairtbhs, the Robe- 
splerres, the Bières,, the Tafliens, the Reobells, 
me Merlins,, the Barrases, afld all that long lin^ 
of bloody tyrants who oppressed thdr ôwit 
country, and insulted evçry oflier whi^h they 
had not the ppwer to rob. Wh jit must the 
answer ? That .the English publisher^ .were 
either, innocent if their motive was to* gratify 
curiosity, or praise-worthy if tï^eir intcirtion w^^ 
to rouse iiidignafion against the calumniators 
of their country. If any otlier ansWer be made, 
J mast remind my friend o/ a most sacred ^part 
of his duty — the duty of protecting the honest 
fame of those who are absent^ in the sei-vice of 
their country, Within these few days, vr6 
liave seen in every newspaper iff Enghnd, à 
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pubiicatioit, jcailed the Report, of Col. Sebas* 
tiani, in which a gallant British oâicer (Ge« 
KBRAL Stuart) is charged with writing let- 
ters to procure asBasnnation* The. publishers 
of that infamous report are not and will not be 
prosecuted, because their intention is not to 
libel General Stuart. On ai>y other principle 
why have all our •newq;>apers been suffered to 
iiireiàlate that most atrocious of an libels against 
the King and people of England, which purports 
to be translated from the Moniteur of the dth 
of August, 1802 ; a libel againrt à Prince, who 
has passed through a factious and stormy reign 
of forty-three yeanmdthout a single imputation 
on bis personal chairacter-^ag^st a people who 
have passed tbrou^ tlie severest trials of na-^ 
tional virtue with unimpaired glory, who alone 
ki the World can boast of mutinies without 
muràer, of triumphant mobs without massacre, 
of bloodless revolutions and of civil wars un- 
stained by a single assalteination-^at most im^ 
pudenit and msdigAaiit libel, which charges such 
a Kii^gof sudi'a people not only witli having 
hired assassins^ but with being so shameless, so 
lost to aH sense ctf-character, as to have bestowed 
on theise assassins/ if * their murderous projects 
had succeeded, the highest badges of public ho- 
nour> the rewards, reserved for statesmen and 
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fl»lg!ft^fnW')!PI?vW0i;R'by;tbç,ïi*R0>/\vlîQ,,9»,the 

flbjNfyk i»%^:i«ey<ye4 th<p T^npwn pf English 
y8lQ*tf)and,<)fr|joslisU h«n^^--rtb4t,ttft?)yj^ied 

is tfi :be jQa^,^ ^bq Fiqe i^f. jçijv^çcj,,,. ,,y, ,> , 

If I had now to defend an English pul> 

I,miiet j^q tfll4,y/ç>u,thg^it,|B|rps pjrigjj^i^jrp)^- 
^;)3îq# Qa^ttfl|„.th£^,k^a?r ri^pyl^jje^j^^.tljip 

pfBfh^ps,. ^» ,rp.vse.;tî)€j,jij?lijrçsç»fipên*;'tffj ,his 

EngUsJi /eadei!S(,, J. #?)il4i fe*??^: •SW^Çp^Ç*^» 
and, 1 trfls^, witl»;sjipcp^, 4^f,j^ji:^l^|ii^tpn 

of a lii^l. was.not lih#)\é ^te)i<b^#!teYfA>J» 
ji^t it, w^; ki^dablp.i. , Mil^^ r|rq!*14? tjp^tiCi- 
poi^flt,,^tt,le*?| all tïw^ WPtlWtbB ,e§?c|î»tial in 
fiwch ttidiçfenc»? l.!naïy.,a^^ç/ç<)i,yç[» ^^^behalf 
of Mf» Pfltier ; anivif ^ £^l^j|^ jnews^per 
«lay safely' repwblisfe. tj^^i li[je|R pf , (he Jf r^nch 
CiQvernnient against his Maje^y»; . I . éhall leave 

you 
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you fo'Judge'^é^hér Mr. PëWeft Unr s^îfefit 
cirCi6hstkià<îës;'Miif n'oH ^itfe^^ttil Hmtfi i*- 
publiai '4ïê >fi1k4& 't)f • eHeïifë^i6^i!iit-thè mià 

surattèeè tîf 'Mi'/' îf^tfè^ ih^tfiè- <toifrte«t>tlièrf4bî* 
0<ï6c^-WCTeîy a 'fe^^iMîaiitîôn^^tt''Hav« -à^ 
tKé general ^âh ôf hïs #di'ïc #itH"*rh4<;li «ttdh 
àl'ej^biication feférfffiéttjr cônsîstent.'" On the 
ôtlîéf hàiid, 'yoii hatcl oril^^ ' the' ^jiioietiâ ol* 
Mr. Attorney '«Sfei^MthMf tlii^ ôdé'ife ^h ori* 

ginal production of the defendant, 

•. -•..-j. .iiiij:;!'-! a., naj: ■:> ..! .■• u Ihai i M 

prdaafetk)iïifkiitftïiàl^yï>¥4héuWais^èînfe4É'a 

qù'e^h'^M'^ttH"^ Bé '6^feiiii"--Ê^îi- 'îl> me%6ti 
Ba)6akpartë;'iiMl ft^â Ijl^eï-^otHeto Br- Gin- 
gileiië ?"i '*fliî^ WntJf àtt iîifot^'àUorffoï^à libL4 
on Cireiiîeî-r'â&é iï'^ sfcoulif^hMk that this 
ôdfe'w^piaètJèJ^ 'Mi=i m^j^^ am âserîbéd: 
brffiftk W'dhéïîii- iW^e sàké'^f «fôvéiwig 4hat 
wHtâ^^îflf -aiéffeâidA of jadoWftism; the de- 
fertdtffff îsreaàtled^^ yètir tèrdict of hot* guilty. 
Or^aPyô'à SR(iùïà'4St®é<^''lhàt it is aftcribed' to 
jacoBiifièïil ^ifers^ fôr fte râice of satirizing- a 
Freiich Jacotenîcâl^fâetîohi you must also in 
that case âcquit-Tfiiîi. - Biitler puts seditious and 
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imthoTaV hnpx^g^ into the moutiia of rebela 
attd'fsmââts/ btM Hudlbm^ i» not for that reason 
â/<ftbel on morality ' or gowmmetit. Swift, in 
th* most €K4v*»it6 pifece of irony in^the! world 
(bfe^i^fttent against the abolition erf ^Shtirti- 
aKicy), <I6^ the lattage of tbfosei slmWow^ 
a^i^tiûâl-ii^oxcomfes whom hi» satkeww^ki^- 
tendeiS^i^ scourge. The sçhetoo of his kony 
req«fêd HSe^ftie levky, and eVen some puofaaae-, 
ncte ùP laè^uâge. - BU( nobody . was.^ ever 8a 
dull iaà to d<>ub!J whether Swift m^irttosati^ 
rtzè athéfeta^oi^ iielîgion In the' same man- 
ner Mi** Pbl6e^ whiih he wtote-a«itire.on 
French jacobinism, was compelled to ascribe 
tojgfcoMBç^a ^ Jieobirîical hatred of government, 
He^Wâé^âlJIîge^, bfy d*a«faii(5 propiiety^ito 5>uÇ 
into th^lr> iiionths tht^se ^akisrrchîeàii maoctms. 
which -&l^>%<Jhi^laihéd' of i* Ihîs *idtev • tB<jt it 
M\l lïé saidi the&e' incifemettts to tesUrt-ectto» 
afe îferé -greeted ûgaîns* thé >&dthority ' of Btto-, 
napartél^'^ l^hb' ^rovtes riofhîhg,- because they 
must MVeVbèé* so directed^ if* the'ode w<ï* a' 
satire on jacôbitffetft. French' jîid^biwf^m^ 
inveigh agàins*^*^âjparté| becatiâe he exer- 
cises the poWéts ctf gbTei'tfriKafttt. The satirist 
who attacks them- mUsSÉ^ transcribe their s^ti- 
ments, and adopt their language. 

I do 
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L do not: ntfiaii to nay^ <SfOoâgmctt$--ûai: 
Mr»..Eeltififcfeekiaiiy:aflfeotiQii, OB'px^&sm^jf, 
allegiance to 'Buonaparte. . If ?I wew to s«y ep^- 
he wwiki ' disown me. He would xUsdam 40- 
purchase antwquitfal by ti>Ç'prQfQ^WB:o£.?eivi'i 
(imente wkU^ h^ dtaplais»^ aod; abhors* N<A: 
to loTC'BuooftpaKié k PO cri«i«.— ^The.quwitiolft 
is not whether Mr, Peltier Wv^ or hfttfi8:tbe 
First Consul, V but whether he lia$ put tre^^^J^u* 
tionary language into the mouth p^:jacobi{is^ 
with a view to pakit their incorrigible turbM-* 
lence, and to ' exhibit . the fruits p£ Jflte^lninicajr 
w^olutionsvtajlfee .«detejstat»» Tof inajikind- . 

^iikiw^*.Qmtlm»iLi>ym]^^m^t,giYn9> pro- 
bal^le^an^jyeç to this?iq|iWrti«P without ppeyiouslyi 
ciQaiBinwigitwo car;ti^ree.qnçsti9îi>s.an which thi«r 
answer t(? ii\e fiî» isnupt viçry muchiiepgiid; : la 
theïîe ^a/ faction in ,FiraLftc?;whi^ lirçathgs tfe^ 
spirii and is likpily jd? çipploy the honguage of, 
Atisio^/r- 39oe*.it pçsf€|c^y SjCççfi^ with iheii; 
chni»c^f^:4t^^'V9fi^liÂ^r/i^ U^tcsrjy .iirrpGôn* 
cilfiablçfwUhilJiQtf^W, ftpiftions^ andjw^hes 
of Mr*.îPqJtiç«: Î d If ;thgf!S:fi;j^?tiops can b^ ?inr 
swered ifl ithe iftffi»?^^^ ^fiwtj^ Ûiufk yqu 
murt agree ^ vv^th xâÇt: ^^^Mh ?^twr jdoes nojj 
in this ode speak hkr pwfi sentim)5;nts^ that he 
does not here vent his own resentment against 

Buona- 



fiîibnàpairté,"'lJut' tliat"hë' béï^cihkt^ î^ jacobin, 

^Î2fo^tiis'T)Hfitipfeé; • • ' -r^'i'^q X^-- -''• • 

sp^ki^gj'zîèiû î'com 'ôf 'jiiètiëef'CkfW^ahtî 
disgùstinj;.' "^ 'Vtëtt, îfôMvèr, ' thby^^è'h'e'ôëà- 
sar^i -driO't-^'ali èonSÏtîèV'theiïi oïjiy ''é î^'as 
th'énedéWéso!fthîé'msè^*ê(îuÈ'é^ /^-'^ ^^'^-^i 

pTOé^,"âM'ï'hWtittë^' W<fêv^ia ^^^e 

such àn-^ mV^iîëlfei%' 'fdJiâ^^ae^f ^IjâVé'^hïJt 

freïnénHoiis itëVôiuHdfî^^'^ftlàVë '^nfy* tô^con- 
dàer^'tîie -(iRfeyf ^f^'thfe' t^ctfeis whVdh^ if 

âhd f^'î ëi-Ôfii^ Thysë''ei^G^''^àÙ<5é^ atho- 
éliras 'cfirtïek ;'k:'iMt8^àttà'Wile ikenarchy 
WaèSu'c<;éfé(fëd*bi^il<j6dy'àttVchy/ 
ihatûy ^v'e blrih to AiîHàty^^spHffiw^Mndè, 
îrf àfëw yéaïS,' described tftè wliolé çirèfe ôf 
buinan society! -- 



*<., '^ «^ . 



AU 



Ill 

cveiy':pri5«:jplç,^ ^nihg^^ty^ civil .<^j)lipfi^ 
when every principle wîiich,epal}lç^j^Qfl^e^fi;^ 
to command and dispose^- others to obey was 
exti^tcd^frond ,thp^niin4 by,atr.ocioii8.tb^ries, 
and J5t(ll.-^or^.air<^iQi^ examples;; ,>v^;? ey;çiy. 
oifj^ilJStiôiJ^iç^.^^.tounpled^ (^p.wn , wi.rf» cp^- 
tuij3\!çs,ly,^9d e,yery i^çjyj^J^tutipnf covered in, its 
cia^ j^tjjr Wopd ; ,wb«)L Jb? prii^ciplç^f p^pr; 
perty itself, thjç .^hçe^-ajgichçï.of .sooiety> ,,vj/;a)5j 
annlnilated ; when in the persons of the new 

it,'^çyç^e^,sçp^^4,fi:pm^,tl^j jçj}.uçaî?Qi} açd 
^g(ie^ro^neTf,4r8îî],,i^ 

respect; when the peoglf;,>^^rj| J^.^gjil; V? ^Cr 
spise every thing old, and compelled to detest 

^ym *A^ ftf?^4f 'tefFfîP^^^*?^ '^.^ Î>P1 prin- 

JJb^^^:î^[}^ URfrije^^y^.tOrÇiyi|i?,aîiopitielt ^ 
Q^j^jçical an^.b^t^pïis jj^iAcJple^ Jbut» in that 
mis^a^e ^ponditiçi», of; l>WîQa?» aftai;:s, % rpfugq 
from still more intolerable evilsr— I. mean the 
jH'inciple of military power which gains strength 

from 
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fîbm^^that tthiïScSïôn ïii& bloorashèd în which 
all the ether dements of society^ are dissolved^ 
^d which', in these terrible extremities, is the 
cement that preserves it from total destruction. • 

Under such circumstances, Buonaparte 
usur|)ed the supreme power in France — I say 
im^erf, because an illegal assumption 6f power 
is an usurpation. But Usurpation, in its strongest 
moral sense, is scarcely applicable to a period 
of lawless and savage anarchy. The guilt of 
Aiffitâry usurpation, in truth, belongs to the 
autîiors of those Confusions which sooner or 
ktër give birth to such an usurpation. 

' IthbSy to use the words of the historian, 
*''l>y recent as well as all ancient exànipîé, it 
^'belcame évident,' that iHegal violence, with 
?*' Whatever pretences it itoay be covered, and 
** îdlfttéVèr^Jectlt- may pursue, must inevi- 
** tably end at last in the arlntrary and despotic 
-*»^gové«i«tehtdfîa siûgfë'' p^^ But 

A^Ugh' «WgDtterniin[ènt^ 'si- 

^Icfnéed thfe J-eVolutionSf^ fâctî6fis,*it1teis not and 
-ît 'ëàftnbP have extinghished^ thenar.^ No human 
power cbifltf reirapre^ upon tÏTeitriiidè of 'men 

f • Hume's Hist, of Engtknd, Vol. VH. p. 220. 



H? 

BlUbpsç. ff^^m^^f» ^d =9pî»?io^- wliicb tb« 

ili^.fl^çit gf l^ç ode now befo|e^ 

li,.ï^ J ^T^W* RPttJie spirit of fh^, quiet 
fn4 .^Hfeiw^C mmA^y 9f tî*^ ?renc|i peo^e, 
^]|iey l^aye /llw^s i^er suffered» than acted 
i)9fi%}3Cyo,lut^)?ygu Completely exhaustedlby 
jiîjeç4iiQ%s.^rpJ^§^,whicl^ they h^ve passed, 

j?p!f^^ jj^ej^ Vf iHidefid^ a d^ee of oppressioa 
^Jji^J^ /9!^ .#»Ç|f: tp ;fflfwJ?f ce, but there, i^ 
^;f£)|thcx zp^.^^$t^ fl^hich wholly subdues 
And immans them. It is remarkable that Rqber- 
spi^rris h^Qself was. &£e, till he àttad^ his 
'^wn.^^ç^l^^ ^he.spmj^ oi meo of virtue 

m^ ^é^iy^ >*^. w^ p^ ^<»w of ch^ 

j "... _^"' f i*jVivri, :.-*.*• '.,/»•' ' i ' , 

-#'^^^>«i!#'W ?5^ s^rce aiiy,mqna 

ipti^tle ,9/ besiii^ sca^celv human, have al- 
'^ff^J^af^ij^ j^^l^tish JwpêtfiO^^ 

• •' ' .■ . .? . •'■ ■■ "Very 



Hi 



^^veçj^Jatrçdtîes ^wfiich tney tJieniselveV J)erpè'i 
trated. They haive alreadly forgojterf 4lf jtne^ acts 
of their drunken fury. If you 'ask ohé' i/f ifikm, 
who destroyed .that magnificent monument of 
|el|gioii^.and art ? or jvho perpetrated ^hàt mas- 
^«j^e ? J^hpY stupidly answer, ihe '^acôbîm* ! 
^Though be who gives thé answer was pfo^dfify 
one of tnçse Jacobins himself; so that a ftâ- 
vçUer^, i^iiQrant of French history, might slip- 




tçn ^ears, ,yrére at last expefled' ïiyme nïîtiVie 
|nl}abitantsl TKey .ihavé' passed* 'Jp^rti' iéti^Iiéto 
rage to stiipilâf qùjet.' i^heiir deWrii'?rf(JSl<J«TB^ 




nq jnutinous,. and'eVèii of iid^ bold ^tfd titàfiïv 



^ithful jpicture^ But it is otlpierwisç Wiin tnete 
who^ haye^ been' tfie àctorç and'îea(3CT^^îrf"îîfé 

jscenêof blood. ït'is o^érwîsé ^îèîï^Ae'^^. 
merous^ agen^ of tfte .nibs! iriaeiatigsMe, 

„œi^ching, multiform and ommpfeSÔnt tpsatiy 
' "^'' that 



,that j5vervexî^ed^ which ^jpt^rvaded every class 
of 6cteiety> whlch.liad ministers Wnd ^ictiiXi^îb 
every Village wi France* 



rr in ^ ' 



Some of theni, indeed— ^the l)ï^ësVoP^tBe 
.lïUPe-r-the Sophists, the Rhetors, the ¥iN?|àlàlï- 
..jî^ts^ of murder — who were cruel only from 
^ÇîjWj^r^ÎGç, and calculating .selfishness, art per- 
.^^egtljr. willing to transfer theij venal pens to any 
•^^o^ernment that does, not disdain thëfrînfëriiofts 
support. These men, Republicans iroin sérvî- 
r}}ty^y ^iio^^^u^ïi^hèd rhetprîcîil pânégyncà on 

, as anarch V. But the more danng-i^l 'Haè al* 
most said the more respectable rumàhs câiihOt 

,-Tte^ $PJr.cÇ sainte (^lè uncànquera- 

vTto. Jpdvç^ the If^ of. sërvîtùàq to ike 

-'•*^- ^-*," î,^ ^'•'vi^ i ^^" *""'U-. :c; [Q;>n:a^ Qm 

•«l«W ^and r dastardly hypo^^ the Behals 

'M?fe"îVJB1el^W |f(à?f i?Tei7, ^^^^^^^ 90m' 

■^%i(H^^ ^fM^^^t,.^P ^^f^^^^' 

i-t_ _v _^ ''moral 

the 

P^ peïv 




il* 

^â^ëëWéf^ftéimcèd agatniïiMmftn faein^. 
^i^^^m^^imsJâo'wù «m^ imd)^ hy «diicfa 

X^aM^éd'^fhdm ttréffr dré^ms of tSembcraèif, 

*^»'^ît$h Md Iroiii th«m ^ ^bl8déti(<ÉS Hif 

-thefSy^QWii ^ëds, hStiiiitéd % the in^ntiiâc^iëf 

-^efe1i*èxf>ikbl^ ^îlt, Jcondcfttnèd' daily-W-^beik 

-5ijfl 4ie iPi^ W%osfe whtith ^théir 4iàïwl mWfc 

-^<*^tv%'âhiin0^fe^te; they ^« ^géadèd ^ tàj^id 

scourged by^i^eé re&l fiMe*9, ehd -h^iâiMâi'intb 

thetdmuh of new crimes, wliîch %iH '^rowh 

-ithc «i^'# rtàiftlféè-: or if tbéy ^be hk> éë- 

.^Yé8>ff6iifïféi!t«Ji«iB', wrll'wlërice afe'tJiiWtexif 

îffiêttSidftàî'^'ïyteinlkaa jiowtr ia ^thèir'Omtjr^jfe- 

-^ë •fî^nP-*ïfie'J*ist S^^étOicH 'of Hhék" Hfelldw 

«^(é^tTai^,^5^i.âer fe thieïr Onffly'iftfeafts^tif iMttr^ 

î''%ig«^»C^ Tiiéy -hafe- ¥k) 'fesÊ?, -ab ^«èoB^- 

•ï^, 2«H<$ft|>umiît, "triit ?^c^r ^^awi bfoWh If 

''^MfficïbhSftiftj'sate Hfed; ftey irfaet 'at ileasrtove 

^"«tfcFM^ïf ôf tfitoHteixJùs' projectei r éh^' htVc 

-<^ AfÉîft «&:^dèfe^ éf hamàh fetoèd^ëwi^ tfiKA. 

■iq[ulsh theircannîbalappetite. ' -'^ ' 

:;; . . .■ ., 

Such 



m: 'iji 



xri?»ftîagiiin$t p^ef^jr i»* agiiipt Kim9«d 4»- 
tiioeditsflft xl^mmic of which ^le latsest ge* 
wmtitf m (0f -rlM^litiMi 'm^i >Mt4ihe i^tpl 'Cpnse- 
:^eA06am^ ^léi^Hë: of ^^ip^og r^nd/ piiOili- 
âiiliâgtib«isaei»d iPaniQ of liberty. V ?. . r< 

î'.7cito l;:v i .•. " .-<.•■.: - -.-. .'■•'.<(.'; r^:;;: 

^ iniitt.itiiâ» ^ink r^m ■ji^s{||||f tQ:,^x ^itr^ 

fcéittmi!^. pU? thôf mm «Nsdm^j^f 4^^ 
virfaiçkJir die; ht ^iem.of :a»Hr^QirPi»->^ 

-beings. ,--;...".- .- ... :■-;•... . -., y:- 



m 

éËfiibAcd^^hottfritliey fnxt to deatjli 'iajr.atitn^r 

licans and the tyrannicides to women and chil- 
4R«iV--3ëè<Â»nii^th«cUpple«ndrfawmbgTsIi6res of 
«lket^^ga!l«»tm»eritnthàtiknows àKiwi<locMrie)d 
«ë^éèJûfg^îWitliaiSiîiiJiatad. . . .niv/urr- 

,'ioi:{!2i1{ltve.i«ied^ wdrdiTepftbUtnohbetsflfiMe 
l«o^ tkfê^aiânié > by tirhiiciiothts iMoQWvsrttitçS 
Kbii'J dëâtirS^èë i'lts«tf. / The .AamApImm. i^' rltot 
ti^Kif-'4sP«>iKe({^oï^' tfaeir .«rimèBi: u ThiejiiXKd ft» 
fiid^^rë^lAlilèàfMs that) > royalbts'^^the^rcale dfce 
lEdft))iiêfi(«il«Hà;Bi=^'^iljht]noan:!S(n^^ (God 

tfi^it^p^séi to-f«)âecttoia tiibtnientilaers ^./Ùitm 
b&fpedOd^'^p^i^lsciiti oimlnàmlties.iwhMclitid^ 
êiiist"^ EUr^i)befb])èKtli[e Fitnch .raoroUittciax 
Thâl^ltiilfE^îiticrtP'hâëîHïpxtediltnaaiy ii^ii^im^ 

T}$^^^tâ3iÉ tite «wMSi^^uii nepuMiciof :^g)ii^ 

ptfblito faoâeiati, J3oader;nhiriptoit»otNm ^ ^)» 

Uuoû2 . œo- 



lateiatehi^ whk}i->iuid ^ibièxfiùlmé^i gr^itami 
«fiael^'and.vi)iTMbkte(I ^èp^^ioVg^J^i^mti 

•- '■■ ■'■'■' '■'• '■■ ■ -'^ •>••.:■* ■■•' -ilj }).♦:. '.r.iîoil 
: .. .^rviSler do-I ;nteai) >bjf j||»efkisçï.olvlbe>jp(9f^ 
^ repu^lioan,"; to cèiifottnd<tlR«fe3iJ!pcà)>l^ %t« 
tion with all those iidaa, wliifi Jltejp^fjÇîfiiisli 
speculation, may ptefer a republican forna of 
g^dW^âiUlnesit. i own^ that fiAe|)^uolvi#pxtoni 
't^Atnsw^Jl^aUe to c(Miceive ^ fsn^^rfo^fi^ gfofi 
Uvàh 4liac<of those, whd foelié>r^«i .^h^ii&^bHifj^ 
^ csticting' a republic in ^njjr? o£)thft^<l(iQOAftFr 
tiUcai^:9QntrierofL£urope> w^ -]aj$Jii9vetthA|,iff 
]^E»eh co«lntnes ^«lécti¥e:9U|nrig«ic^iP^i$tl^6]r 
biilP|hrdduteeainyr.tMngbirtaf»*jc9?f^i?*r 9€$lRA 
tyraftines and bloody; cdivil iHïiMq.-! S()ai9rt^/^^ 
j^rîbuAwhtefa is belied by alt 63fp^Fi^)6eii^in4 
âiMtiobutfetra^srithe igeèato^ ?igiM)mm3 #^(129 
^Ivi^fRiflciidev ofi.iher.txn^ttfoitiQivef mî^'^jfiçrè 
^frMfqfttehocrJwfaich'faiis « ^s^ «iqiieMtint^qjilf 
Wtperiwityioyepritalgai; ^MigiMteçfcSuité}) u|e% 
0^'t0b apt ta «br attendied widn tM n(^>ft;f§i* 
Tftiniè rtshoesfr and ^lesumptiç^» .|^f|4oc«[«^ 
•fo be infl&iiiied'into thp most yxfumt^ ^m^h 
c ... sûçjaj 



It9 



jàetofiaeraiditf9«i|Atloii» ,.<.'* 



l.*'/?-.-;. 



If tbeq» OontlemeQ» «kH » âw^Uot^ Iwy' 
câOling ilBeifrepuÛ^, i9xiiN^ifi,Fii|{|§^. H^)» 
conailer wfaethec this odfi ff^is^i^ ^fif^ 
meats, describes their character, agrees with 
âiètr Tîétvs. T^to^ it by ihe ptimilpk I ^Te 
Mated, I think you wili tuiv» np . (di^i^ir » . 
etMKiq^ll^ ti|at it is^grèieai^e pf^pffti^^ 
^m oi tb^ puhUcatik», lo gi?» «» ^^igfj^^ 
»id salirical View of ^ R^iotH^ 4p4 ^nf^ f^ 
Ibe ^qiuÙjprHif ithPM «h« aoiiKii*^, f^d ^ 
I^c6d t^e D«iQB of BriitMS «, i»n^ iKh»« P9^ 
Âta mtm, «at-as jqd^ in their «ooqk tdbvpiJ» 
«^i^i^iMols in their pf^kt, So nnili^pa^ ^ 
iâie« ef the exeçutioiier «n lèvm w^si^mli* 
«ttti v^iom iliey treJtod j» t«b^ &ir;Ottii^«Ms: 
1Q llfll)e«6pîerre aitd OwthiQib . : 

caittiot «epKWiit 4» «fiaiooi of lir:.itaMr%imè> 
He iSM làm:ich lt«ifiËit^-*^ae àm 4rf<olie4 :h» 
tlOents <«p the euHijîf |û« %v%'r-^^ fi^t» 



^ ■iÉ.. . .. i ii I . . Ill 1. . — t i , i.i»i < « nu ii 11 »^ mttmt-mtlttimftlllt 

I at Marseilles, in Janoary, 179.4. 
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fte' has saôrinceJ feîs fortune an31iàzarded*"his^ 
life.'^ Fot thatcîàuse Kersproscribè4ànâ*çxîiêd^ 
from his country. I could easily conceive 
pow^r^l topics of Royalist invective against 
Buonaparte— And if Mr. Peltier' had . talle^d 
tfpori iFfetiçfimeh éy théinétnory oîf et. touis 
and Henry the Great/ by the memory 'of that* 
illustridiïé' ramily \vhîchrêîghèd over' the Ai fgr 
seven cerituriesV aria wit^ wKbfri all their martiâi 
renowh art d"" literary glory are so uosefy çoh- 
necfed i if he had' adjiitea thenV by ftfe spotless' 
nariie of thdVXôu'f^ ih^I^ the mâVtf r o^f ^hîs* lôv 
for nis'f>eof>léi \vtiich*. scàfcë'a'nîan in France' 
can hdW pforiôùhé'e Silf in nié fone'Sf fjitv aria' 
vêhfeïâtiôfl "i— îf ht'hïà'tkîis'éû\êt\pii\ 'tliènv 
toçîikflgé tïfeir tisdiess regret ahîd âiêlf bàrrpn 
pîfy iiîfo*gênêi*ousW<^ actfVé indignatrdii ;^ 
likdf ïepfô^iiéâ We Eonqlierors of 'Ëurbpë wMf ' 
tHe'~âsgracê' 'of "béiïïg^tîié'^ aii^ u^stalt*- 

stranger; if he had''1&ftJtf§ltt1)èfbfe-'(ïieîr mlif^ 
the (Contrast between their country under her 
ati-çfe^rmôflâfcfëFllîf'sôut^ îné'laxSéè. If i-c- 
finëïâ^f 1n'«ianiî^^iî5-ta|tef ai^'sîrice tbéîr* 




dut thjÊir ignoble tyrants, and to resfofe théir 
na t i ve ^sbV>èf<« 1 §Hr'I ' should th Tri feaVë -rêCog--^ 
flfeéè f&f vôlcè%fa~lR%âRst^l 'shoftle-^tve' 

'■ ■ '■'■'■ ïi','"'' 'reèog-' 
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rç,ÇjQ|gnizf4 Jaoguagfi that imusV-fe^ves. Idwç* 
fipqgijslJ^ç.heafi of Mr. Poltjef, .q.n4 :| rfwHjid 
hajr^ beç^ ,çora|ïçfl«d to,9(A^ne)vle(dge.!liiai.il 
^?^/I^^j?fi;aM?st Buonapajjtç. , ,,o, ., 

■■■'.^ <:. ■OEi ;•. I - ■■ ■ ' • ... ■ '.• ' 

( fXfepçe, .grsç^h.as.tbesçv must have Jîçctt 
tlf^toi^s 9^.^ B.ç.ya|bt, i^he liad publishçd-an 
îoyi^ctiye against the pir^ Consul. But instead 
ofjjjjefç^.or.flioa^ ^o,pi9?4 yv\\vA have we in this 
o^Ç;?;- . QP |Iie supppsftiw that.if is theJn^yee- 
ti.ve.o^.^'j^fi.y^igJ.^hpwM ;>t ÎP.bç yecf^pUed.ta 
cpjï^noop ^se >.,,jlVi^t.pHfflosp:.is it: ]to.,5eryp v 
Tfp]vvh{9p3},is,^ ^flç^î^.^^,;,ïp. w^at, interests, 
docs it,ajpj)|5aL? . What jppssions is itj to. rpu^ ? 
If it hfi,^^i(^^^p :^9^1Js^^ thj^.Jr^fftgt^t,. 
^^^.^^^fin.'t^^iffif yop<W/l^~ 9^rpful|y,>ead ft^, =aad 

aoy > J!?iffS^?t;Jî^ fMJeSf .i9^' ^ iJ?sawity^ and wbe- 
ing»n^re,|«^ to^ tlj^,f i^<;h;>,<^^ tl^an.^ ç^p- 

japjçftf.î^qyalif^I, ■}, ^o;flji^ c^Uj^fiPjïff»f.;o 
ayçï^gp [tl»^ .mpd^.jof.-ypur, ij;^jpfi^,%f-. 
"^jeigtb,!|lftç |?«tc^psy,iof yojw, cçlfttiçfls^^nd 
"wfriej^s, ,^hq disçw^.-^nd pppr^iQi^pfiyput 
1 ,«59U||lry)LjI call upw> yoij.^y,J^e,|ii^ie4itary 
.',;-,.; • " right 
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les- 

•^ rigfe^ oT^Bkrfag, traftsmitWa tH^ugfe éThS^' 
«««élpk» èfiàgés/by'the befieflceAf'gdvèft^irfgfiï* 
'^iof'Mei-lta â<ia RèubeH, thiiëé^î'wortîijH sti^i-*- 
" cessors of Charléfeaènç, s!irlfôië'^è«}fil^\i^às" 
** as mild as it was lawful— -I call upon you 
*'-tO 'renf^ge on Bù&itaparté fliè'3ep^sftiin of 
*«'thàt Directcyry who cWdemtietf •tHè"-fâi»; 
** g^eaftei^ part of youVselVes to" ' bëgga'fy ' ittië '■ 
"exilé, Who covered Fréitè W?IÏj''Bâàtilës ^\id ' 
*'■ ^aftblds-; who ddoffied'thë'most't^ijectabfë- 
«'rèfii^ihfâ'^'triénilÂ^ ôfflieîr'èoth'fflâifty.^-thé^' 
*' Hfchégtdé, 'tlife^HSë^'MitboK;<-tt?è ^Mffië- • 
«iéfalsi4(râ'!in^èringte#Jtftlte^i)a$l'éi%iàI^ 
" \>irfl'rfè 61^ <î?uiânaV^Ï'câll "^on yaii'ito'-aknge 
« on BU(Àâparté'thè'cè'ùsfe bï 'tïfô^'èôbhttlô'of* 
« 'Phretèlradié^;' W^¥\\b»Hiiriai^d;'cJnÉiïèi^^ 
*''or' t»f Yoà'rigstèW,^ «^ho^eitiUeusttfie' to naù-.-" 
''^èëélisitîbc^é^ieè'bf^teprëèéhtaaiVe^'âfa 
*' (hdéfeï' Wisérdbfél 'éby«dil^^*\^hitH"y^ébtAàrif- 
« -s^Msfe' fed ébhvë-tett'^ntè' rtiàéîiîhès 'Bï'fë*' 
" brièatffi^'iïèdfëes ^''j)i^riptioB' âî(î'fc8Hïfei^ 
" catW«'?^VHicfc'tfof^brfIj^ pfdécftblêd'titiBd^h^ 
» tméànâs, btit/'b5^"'à'fteèeihéni-'aflfl fîrino; ' 
'f-\féminW^pihé, mued «lé Miw'ëP<he élîiMr' 
•* rèrf^i^H^tWé' fa«Hërs^àri3'beggarèd pttfettfe/ 
"•'ribt^fr* tfe' c«feftbeé»b&fftirtfife mèfeÇhiiiès' 
** ' of th^r softs. '.I CiftPfapon yàvi fôrestétfë this' 

■■■■'. . 9'^ ^' )îonribJe 



f^icfnusiizi aoki to, punish those !i|«^ 
<f pm ftom tlicmi I exhort jtoa tovtcsrereive^ 
f^^tjbe^d^VDitf these banditti ^ - ' thesanetmr^^sf 
fi fj/A^ teitfi' and fr> iameiit the day inwhicfe 
^^ thb iotolerabte luiisaiscse tvas abated as i^^â» 
iA^.^ui^ortmat^4k^/. h^oi aft* I exhort iyoii 
^ ^oi^ !rt)oi[e IQ foBow thjttdeplofaiite chimeta 
Vv -li^tbe first lute that led you to -deGtli\btion*^ 
^*r the: sovereignty io|..ttie ipoople^^^though i 
*^ !kno\Yv <an4 - you thkra^ bitfierly felt, tliat you 
** iieveii \wawr.,io çittchjîshves,; in fajct^vas. since 
fi yooiT haT^cbeBii iso^ieijpis in< d^ 

* Lefc înb éak Mc. cAlKattièy Qenerailv. i^he^ 
llier, Aiponi yai^iippdsitidn, I-ibainè .4tot ^cn 
you a fai^M tcanslatiqnnof this -ode; aind I 
:$hink I mgy. safely repeat;. thiUj, if- tljcis-^ he the 
'language ; e£ a' Rpymti^t. addreisad to \ (RioyaiistSi 
iiiinfisiikeithe production' of a jyiii^^ fBilt on 
iny ttiip|K)^^ni:éveiiy thibigj^^ 
sis|e8ti> Youî^hâse the :«e»tiiiî€iift6 a»d language 
pf ^z j^fCi^s-r-U k therefore |«obable#:i^^you 
tftke.it as an hjistoricàlirepaiifclicationof a jat:obin 
pieeiç--7ltisjnà> if: y4u.tak<i'ittasia^ satirical re^ 
preçentatJK^iî of jacobin :opi:nions aiidiprojeits^' * 

i^jh^ k will be said* tbatilhisiia. the 
; r produce 



h^ î£ my lesirqçâ^ijrî^d chasMsitbal) tiyq;^po« 
sk«my 'i'diink an €(|imtab6»«r4îiisr iretitmsau^Qti 
£jfin vn anoâier €b?pe^ ' W# mu^ tboà sitppoM 
U to ls& boAmà^à: to «t^iiiç ïfipiyi>lk»i 4îâQf>i)^nt 
aa^ inaurœcticÉi iigaan$t SuPsmpwti^v (tmiiâl 
Ihen tfae takea as adidreseed !<;> TepuMîltVW^*^ 
W^0ii)d;Mr. Pettier, în rïmt leàse, h^te dis^esed 
Jiis paraè as. tbe ipnblisher ?f-^Woi^dL he' x\m 
jpQMida ratfiel- tiafve ciœulated thb ode/iii Ithe 
i^ame^otVfifhexxier; vvrkhout prefixu^' his/ oivlf^ 
which wiB)ttî&m'tism sufficient: iowaibvbiff Ja- 
cobinical readers against all his couo^ls and 
exhortation!. ]f faefaild^oiiéafatfednDt umder the 
iiaTOex)fChenîe# onlyii'-h^'^wouM indeed have 
.hung oiit republî<anrcqbUife;Mliiiiiliy^;{)re^ 
his ovm;: he jippeai'^ Mqâth^>^diçguisé^ ■- Yoti 
iwifit ;ai^p0saèîm:^iJien}td^y/i ^t Vi&tptàÀixam^l 
*• ijdyour t*i«aitai ^«rtemy^ £^ 
^* >\%€fm^yw< haveiyolebe^'©^^^^ 
^ %ifei ïcFbiddiw^io^''*evisît^fei8'<y^ 

pilja^ éfi dt^atjhpiwhoprfr ifhe4begiMiirig *f 
tiMB fcftohitiûn^ é»(peî$ingiy p^ tidi«nte 
^ iipon^cxirifdtlrevai^'^x^o^ydouj^erii^ 
^f dejteslatibfiii wiio inDhe cau^ç ot' vs^^ unhappy 
Sovereign braved your daggers for tlaree years, 
apd i*h0i ctteajpoé* iM«ioa bjr xmmftM from. 
^3..] *' your 
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^' bebn c<«lsftntly empiôyed ift >w^âiî^ittgî Miéf 
"- iï«tÎDtt* by ywtr exaiflpld,i and itf >c»lle«ifig 
">fte ef ïd^sitcft' ùftoiî which hikwy- will >pî^ 
'^: nottts^ yèur »corid6ranûtîfmi> I Ivhto ^àt thiè 
^' liiomert: deliberately ôhoète 'exiltf * àAd ho^ 
^^ là0fftUep€i»eftyy«âiÉ^ gît€(4keiiigh&«t^ 
*' fflârioK)le3W6i«)âl oortipUance with y^arabd* 
*' minable institutions ; I your most irrecondle- 
*' able and indefatigable enemy, offer you 
*' counsel which yoti kttow eati t)nly Be a sttâre 
^' into which I expect you to fall»^^ though by 
** the mere publication of jny name I Ijave.suf- 
'^ ficiently forewarned yoiu Jhat I canimve no 
♦^ aim but that of your destruction/' 

I ask you, agaih, Q çntlçtnéiï, . is thi^ cbmn 
mon sense ? H. it ncktM^ Qlea^* from Ijj^^ mmo 
of the author,.tbat >it4s nôi^addfeg^^ to jacbtens, 
as, from the conteiits tbf the pfabf icatitfny t 
is not addressed to Royalists t It may be the 
genuine work of Chewier^;» for . the |opipsi are 
such as he would emplay--f-Ie^m^ybe^;af: satire 
on jacobinism, fbjf the;lâîîgûage^s^W^^àday>ted 
to such a composition— -bàf it^càfinot be a 
Royalistes invective against Buonaparte, intended 
by him to stir up either Roy ali«teor Republicans 
to the destruction of ^^ie^T^st Consul ^ ^^ ^^^^ -■ 

I cau^ 



I C3»toot tôneeive^ It to; be mœmagfy liu* r 

my:PQn$tr.uctî0ttï:> There are oo^ oi two pas- 
sag^on.whii^ I^hAlimake a, few observations. 
The fif^t is (he contrast between ibe state of 
Ei^ai|4ian^^tl^tiof FiRancç^vof^^Jliidii i» in- 

tioEi> .which I sliall tafce^ the liberty of reading 

to yifmi' ..:...•:,» ^ ^ , . 'Mt. .- ' • ^. 

..Her glorious f*J>fipEqg,Upd fe^r^ ::,.:ir^r l^i.'fh : 
On law's fixM^base alQpe^ - . . ,. r.* 
Law's guarclian powV while each reveres, 

• i» Nbdatigèr'ltemfhethrarië;^^^ - '! 

For there, before all-mighty law. 
High birth, high place, with pious awe, 

Ih reverend lioniage bend :" ■ " ' 
Thdrë^riànVfree s^rît, uiicc«islraflif& ' ' "^ 
, tExjiJts^ [ in ixii»Vhi^ ligbts m^iaJaiiH'; v > i ' 

Jro^nagetoage^d^sc^^^^^ ,^ u:),:.--!:!--; ?0': 
'firit<itts; V^iobasefe^aJsinayM;- ^'^^'^ aiunt;^: 

Thfyp^^^jpp.la^x'sinipa^^^^^^^ ,^ v> ^ - r* 

' Nor call that aià in vain. 

HeAbé^/'^f hersaérëictoÉter'^ftodiî •- '^ -':'• :: ^ ^n 
With eYVyjç?«jW>:»go^4jei|d<>wI4 . ? ;. . .;.?: o- 
, , O'er 
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' . 0*i5r suVjeôt seas unfurrd, 

Uritanom iravesiiér standard wide/' ' ■ v'* 
Henccy sees het fre^hted navies vidç 
Up wealtliy Thames .majestic .tide> 
The wonder of the worlcfi' ' * ! 

Here at first sights you may perhaps think 
Hiat • the i€oni$îêteqcy, o£< the Jaoobin charaoler 
iiitiàt «uj^or^d^^bat the republican disguise 
is thrown 60V th^at the Royally stands unoKHsked 
before ycto-rbut, çn nwre coimderation, you 
will find 4i*t mé^ s«i infaseiicç wpfild be too 
hasty. Tlip I^adets, of jUi^rcvoîutjon are pow 
reducïdl lii>îenvy,tIj^tJB4ti|^j<;^ ?2yWch, 

in the iifl&ti«ili^a,|0# thftir ^€|^uraptui3i«^ i^o- 
rtiiee^ tbtf^ qnçe, rejecte;^ with scorn., , They 
are now slaves (as tliçy fheipcebrcs coTJ^es^) ^ be- 

caiw? jtwelM Y^^r ^i% !^k^ !^\^ W^» bqlleve 
aigliabmcn >>Q 1^6 ii^e. ^ ^Jiey c^i^mpt bvjt see 
(iiat fingjwiij is. *be,,,pniy p^ g[>v€rû- 
nieiit i^/£ur|)^^ an4 they are conpç^Bed io 
fay. a^ T^ii^teuit l>oi|i%e /to , the justice of 
BngtbbnpriQçiplos. . ^l^if^^^i^ ^ ^^^^i^ îs 
too striking a 8s^i^jeipgi4thiçii^ own gatençiiaent 
to ettape them; and I^may accordingly venture 
to appeal to all those who know aby thing of 
"fré political circles of Baris^ whetibersuch con- 
trasts betweei:^ Frawco^ aA4-&3^g}aqp^ ^^A^^ 
which I have read to you be not the most fa- 
vourite 
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vourite topics of the opponents of Buonaparte. 
-^Butiii the very next stanza. 

Cependant, encore affligée 
Par Podieiise hérédité, 
Landres de titres sorcbargec, 
, Londres n^a pas riGAiiiTi. 

Yoti see that though they are forced to render 
an. unwilling tribute to our liberty, they cannot 
yét renounce àR their fantastic and deplorable 
chinieras. They endeavour to make a com- 
promise between the experience bn which they 
cannot shut their eyçs,' and the wretched sys* 
tbms to whidi tbey stifl ding. Prtiaticism is 
the most incuraUe' of all mental diacaises: be- 
cause in all ité tarins, relîgî6us; )|yhilbsopliical, 
or poîitîbâi; it is distinguished by i sort of mad 
contempt for experience, which alone tan cor- 
rect the errors of pràcfîcal judgment. Aixd 
thèse democràticàî fanatics still dpettk ctf Hie 
odîous principle of'*' hei^dîtary gèvernment/' 
They sfil Ccrtnplain that we haVe not^* ^irirfrigf/' 
ïliey know not ihàt this odioui princiglc of 
inheritance is our Imlwàrk agaîpst -^ractoy; 
that if we had' Oieir prete»ded equality w« 
should sodn cease to be the objects of tlieir enty. 
These are the sentiments which you would na- 
turally expect from half-cured lunatics. But 
' it once 
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oHfec^'Wiof© -'ii^k-' your -VplieÀer-ïhey lean fee ' 
tlïé'fcDtftiiéhls ©f MT^i'P<:atiei<?'i Would hfensiwov: 

tob'irifitéli of'What they cali «ilristQcmcy ? If i»e 
has'ïhy' 'JJi^jiMibe^ agaiHSinh* -Bn^Wl^ govern*' 
piàit, Tiftijsfy^é^ mt be of ' m eùtifdy opposite 

mta-i^'''-'-'^ '-' ••■' ^■■'- ■••■ ■■■ ■■^"-■' ■ ^ -■ •■■- 

"' I'liafVebttly one observation more to makd' 
oW'âiJ* "pefeiin,'- -It ¥etates to the passage which 
iesu|)pt»sl|ia't0-be an încitéraeiit to «aiasfeinatioii,' 

Itfiny-W4yèf:i<msidèrîftg the subject/ to'ï%l"' 
ifé is not àtik^eràbje foi* ûàt- passage, 'wHàtefôi»' 
ifsdèmèfië rik^ Be. ït is piit into IhêittOiilH' 
çiF- à^ S^<:ènii ;' aiid -k- Witt- itot, t thiiifc/ ^ -be' 
4ffei*jtt^^, iîïâîif ^tAvéfe an irtcitcfliéttt' te'iassasfel^ 
xtàtèi It WbùM Bé^ Vei'y utis^îitii^ ti> W 6^!âjraGtëf i?" 
'^^fétiètiGéP'àhd yi^ pccénï eîfpéïjény, h^- 
abundantly proved hoNv widely the Frepch re-» 
v^îûtii^n <; ' îi^ • '^^nkike^èià jâéiy^ë imàgin^ions, 
What li^àHhf and^'d^fJ^mtè caét H^as- give* %■ 
tljc% éftara^fërs,' ; h'oW'niiîdli' U'*Hs irtii<te' Uifem 
rë^firti the'iftôeîi^xtràvagalit'^ôject^^ guHt ^8 
^aisy'^iïâ Qfdih^y ékpediëiitl^.; ^ndi t<[i.3<[?b^t % 
hfor^lbie éxté^tî it hïfe !faHiiliarize4:>!hèir «linds 
tp-' çririies ^Mi^ï b^ôi»è Were <Hily ■ k4ïû\tft 
ainb<>^* cîvîiisted étions by tte history «f bay-" 
fcafQiîs^ times, 0r a$ the ?ut^à «f. poejàcai^ficw 

tÎQO. 



England have /not ;Mrne4 to cl^gfiiggnKi 
man wiU».:iB)Qiting ..4S68|Binati/9«i— rpot; pYen,^^ 
member qC, (bat;, mojl^iim sect, wh^^ lii9,Y^,T^*^^ 
viwd J ipQl^n^ dfswiinatjioft , in , (Jte j^4QiP7rT{ 

exm^iwbtn W9 .are cQtppelM.iltpii^rSCin!^ 
iri:esistible evidence» Where is that evide^v^; 
here? In general it is immoral because it is 
iodeeçnt to spçak !v^itli;lsYity». sfiH Aï^oçeitÇ an- 
ticipate 'v^ith,,|plea?yK9> thj? .^^sttrucjti^ o^^^i^. 
humsnr being-:: Biut,.^t??{eeri; i^i%,iBi^/?cjJ^t)ç, 
aijd'itbQviioiTiWR : çrimejpf . ippi^^j^Q^^ssa^^r, 

tg Mi\fe&n4 t>ait %, »^ojjl4.fefar. )i^ jçi» great, 

Tfisy îHlfei!0fl*,ft«mia9 >«x^jFjat{5^.to^^^9^ift^^i) 
. uitejgft)? çiy:4ftarB«4>i'r)içfld...i^fe:MiiW 

1»: ;i«%iwnt ifeo .giH^ii«Mi{;lfee/aQ|.!flf) iMgrÇSfe 

BtuOWr-nlflïejoiç^retbjrt.H lîflve: nfitrîTrî «llPvi^dr 

.l»t.^dwfe ^iRpn4fîWi ttv? -acSs (f , br^vç^nd.^vîr-, 

tuemt teetj in .«X^5ïbr<^ijîar.y i^n^ lejf ibl/q circuq^fij 

stajitefejiredv.wiûçb'Wç bfteiii ag ij^:Wfife*..ç0ï^4 

•■: R 2 secrated 
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SftFtt 1^ ^ïâé l <)àrè td i^bUeiéi ^be atdhcnty 
df thé: lÀèst kcréd ni!« of^dtftyj^'by prdses 
i^îch woUlâ bè immoral éVeh if tknaçtsAfaor- 
sèhres^Vète iii scWfc measure ju:$tifiedT.kr^ the 
aiwfyil dkcumàtatices tinder which «hôp wertï 
éèfné. ^ I àlh no^ fhe panegyrist of f.* thomitt 
^^'*étah<iè« ùt êoublM pubËic Bjarit at .nàiioh 
^^ftïôfallfy' 4s peï^eKedy wasoit is staggered. 
^>^>afiAiTc^ti4âch=afiKghfeé. nature «icoife*/- 

- l'BUt Wîialéver wfeiihay ll^ tbeja^dttf 

*iteiid^al!e<*|-)r allùMoip toi it, uevdcy /pancgyfiac 
on if, wMy*^ h$l^^|)^aittd ifofi/e^Utfiei^it^^^ 
tarife, ittptoseand^li^^ 

JSppIcà :fim^ ^ down, to: the ^ItofcK^hdpljbpy ^ de- 

/ çfcmf^itîon, he >wlU> find scarce ii jworjk *l liteia- 

^tulfe withcbït buch âlluskms^ aàd hot vçry iip.t>y 

^nwïthaut;^ socbpaaegyEiiis.^^Imusti l»y> ^^t Jifc 

: .bai cotisàruedj t}|iâ ode' siére Jllfie^ailIiMtpnf|i|^y 

General than -arcrîtic îfi pratey;: : Aocordûag tù 

his construction^ âUïMfitsev^ iine writer in dur 

language is a pfeifchBr iJf muidfer. 

^; -;.: Having 

' ■"■'■ ♦Mr. Burke's Works, ^Vd; ÏV. ^k^- 
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fjHnaip-r4herwt«é$rasfecn^^ patriot 

«miey/6ënei-aI;iia$^a|faiQ dise^Y^p^^^ 'mpif^r 

l]^o^^^ rafHans. 2S areait^st •likely^rtdc.bs^iit- 
scure alliision, to an obscure and perlîaps fabu- 
tbilS^'pait ^ 'Iboaha^ history» r^:^j;i]3)pQsed 
ft*ttr*ôiï d£t /Rbmultit^ ^abQ»t^wbi<^7©^n«^rqf^i^ 
fcf(Çî«fitqytbmg,!and af< wWchvtb^jliQJ^iw^ 
I^IsriaiRli^AmrtèrdSimrp©^ i^y&jT'^Mwlirr- 

Ui-gil^^i^ij^d^ai^bl^aif^^pte^ 

* 4i^t4^ à(«(t hi^NKinfeot ^hâv^ forgodso:^ tfa^^tdws 
':tfi^Wl)^l^i4di»ô^ b&«hc! (Mxirt ipDefca (oé" An^mdii 
-1^eâk«(^'his mœter'ci dîvinityr-r :.v- T., i O 

i^^i7£H Impcrio.— 

^ — -► -J£ any modéra ^rkal of Augustus jshould- 
choose that path to. Olymgusy I think he wtH 

find 



find /it inqjtn ; steep aji^)irag^|6d: tbadotimti vby 
whitih vBoUuK amdi Hor^ulos .^dtmh^ t0> ibe 
ethereal towers^ aBd that>:be..mi|s& Jbti ctpntea^ 
with. purpling his lips with burgundy on eartfi, 
as^rhetihaa veif y little chance- of purpiiçigl them 
with' Beot3|p;atoû»g the gods. - .- ; j / j ,, !' i 

I .Till©: iialmost tbatfCan seriously be mad© o^- 
this passà^wîs, that it is a uush feriftutiœii!» 
deathi /ï/repcatthajtvX -do- nut contend foe tho 
decency iàf' publicly JÎtckring/ sachr-wibb»^ ioï 
effeat'fdr d!bè i propriety: ofj ejïtertaimng .them : 
bvn/duci jdftàaiife .bet\y£en/^Qh:jal^shj and: jsi 
peruiasitento j.ixraoder^ is^ iAtin;iense»Ai jSndk a 
w^Ï0F;;a maq'sidËtith J$ veryi t)f tean iittfe mtoe 
than ^ stYodg/ithougli I admit iQOta ydry.dm:ea4 

/J ; iBut . wit&wit pursuingi . this argaçient: any • 
fasthei^ I think œysdf eBtltleditoaicly tri tfaeee 
v^rsesitbe.sante i?ean>mii^ Mtbicb I h&^j^lr-^ady. 
applicdj to the, firBt..9uppowîd .libd. OJX:. Bmn^: 
parte. If they be tbe.^èaljxompoftilijQft 
pretended Duteh pqrtïiôt^jiMn/.FQltkrvraïiy ffer ; 
publish them ifa)oCffl«lyf^irth«y be âsatirff 
on such piet^adçd I>Mt<sh;p|0rtrbts>jtbe^iwe tro« . 
a Hbd on Baoi»pwt44H£riai^ - 

ofiûffgumdDt^: that thdy ^id; contadn » c^acicM^ : 

... ' exhor- 
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exhortation to asss^naté, is ^ere ^Wf -diitig iiofl 
sU€& <m éictrortition iticorii^stent witli tbe ;Èhak/ 
râcfôr of thèse pretended patriots ? ' ^ » ^ ! i v 

:î'î'ïl>(Çïywh<ywere disaffected torthe mildaiid^ 
tolerant government of their flpurisliing ocwntby/ 
because it did not exactly square with all their 
Aeoretical whimsies ; thejr who <revK>lted from 
that administration as tyrannica]^ >whi)ch made* 
Holl^ bfie* of the ' wteid^teL of the ivtorld forf 
protected 'hîdufiftryi for llherlyi i-ïrf jaedon xaxni 
opinioh, :JSLndriot a ^ prosperity -yrJi^dh i iraoy 
y&\iiMê tri^cfldl Î the ^eatestmdtory oêmaa mtai 
hostile udemmit?; they wlio'caUcd < in ^the. akl 
of^^he -^ftercest^tyraiïts that Europe leser.isaiwv/ 
w^^ jsebv^ in liieriàmiie& . 4xf ^ < Stober^pieiffe/ 
undcfthe^h^pxiiemff^ givingcjibefty^., 

tlieir country, and who have, finally, buried ni 
the -fiaihe-grave its' liborty, ^ ip ' i)nek}^ridehce, 
and pferhàps it? nationy.texîstewîe ^^ they ait-rifit : 
mi(h' eti titled ito làdch tenderness Aomf a'poti^: • 
tical: «ûtirist, and he wi^l ^ scarcely 'ilohtte drqv 
jïiatîc pnôplpiety if hé impute to ^eM ahy lart^ 
gu^e^ however 'êrîirîihal' and d^estoble/ They 
whoeould notf bifôok the *â»hority «f tlteir old; 
Jaiy; g©ô(t-nâturt5d: govoi^ittiem, areiK* likely:: 
to endure with.paiâence-the yo|;« of that stecnl : 
donattuttion which they .have. b>oi«ght a^an:. 

them- 
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tbèmsel^s^ and which, as £ar as relates to them^ 
k only the just punishment of their crimes^ 
They who Call in tyrants to establish liberty^ 
who sacrifice the independence of their coun- 
Ify ifrider pretence of reforming its internal 
ccMistitution, are capable of every thing. 

I kiiow nothing more odioiis tliah their 
cRaracter, unless it be that of those who invoked. 
the aid of the oppressors of Switzerland to be 
tfce deliverers of Ireland ! Their guilt has/ in- 
dfeed, peculiar aggravations. In the name of 
èberty they were willing to surrender their 
tcmntfy intp the hands of tyrants, the most 
lawless^ faithless, and merciless that ever 
scourged Europe ; who, at the very moment 
of their negotiation, were covered with the 
fclood of the utihappy Swiss, the martyrs of 
féal independence and of real liberty. Their 
success would have been the destruction of the 
only free -community remaining in Europe— 
of England, the only bulwark of tlie reinainç 
of European independence. Their means were 
llie passions of an ignorant and barbarous pea- 
santry, and a civil war, which could not fail to 
produce all the horrible crimes and horrible 
letaliations of the last calamity that caa befall 
society-- a servile revolt They sought the 

w^orst 



worstof ^adsixy the înost abotmnable x>f mçàn$, 
TJKyJjfcaurcdibr the subjugatioa of the worid 
at ihe expense of crimes aud miseries v/hxck 
me&xrf bumaiiity and conscience would haycn 
thouglit too great à price fo? the. deliverance of 
Hiankiod. 

i... The. last of these. suppoced libels id th« 
Parody on the Speech of Lcpidus, in tliu Fragn 
wents of Sal lust- It is certainly a very in- 
genious, and happy paiodyof an original, at- 
tended with soirtc historical obicuïity and diffi*^. 
culty, which it is no part of our present busineç*^ 
to examme. This parody iç sard to have been 
dandestinely placed. arnoi^g the papers of one 
of the most am; able and respectable men itt 
France,,M- Camille Jor()an, ip pr,dei;^to furni§tl 
a pre(e}a for involving that excellent persQjji hi 
a charge of cxmspitacy. This is s»id to hav» 
been done by a spy of Fouché. Now, Gen-» 
tlenjçn, I talf e this to be a satire, on Fouçhé, pri 
bis maiimfjipture of plots — on bif contrivance^ 
for the 4e0:i;ucti0n of innocent and virtuous men 
i— and 1 should admit it to be a libel on Fouché 
if it ^yere, possible to |ibel him. I own that I 
should like to see Fouché appear as a plaintia|| 
seejking^ reparation for hi^ injured characterj 
before ajuy. tribunal, safe from his fang^ wher4| 
he had not the po^er of seoding the judges to 

s Guiana 
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puianà or Madagascar. It happens th?it we 
know something of the history of Mr. Fouçhép 
fjçom a very, credible witness against hinri^ — from 
iiiînself. You will perhaps excuse me for read- 
ing: to you some passages of bis Içtters in the 
year 1193, from which you will judge, whe» 
ther any satire can be so severe as the portrait 
iiÊ draws of himself : 

^ "Convinced that diere are ho iiînocéftt 
y men in this infamous city/' (tbç unhappy 

* " Citoyens collègues, nous poursuiwo^ ^otre trisaiofi. 

*yec Véllj5rçiç de républicains qui ont le sentiip^ent pro-^ 
ipad de leur caractère ; nous ne le déposerons point, nous 

lie. dçsce^drofis. pas de la hauteur oix le peuple' nbtis a 
^pla,céft pQ^ir TOUS occuper dès misérables intérêts de qûeU 
.<li|Q9.|iofp^iQ^.plu& ou moins coupables envers la p^tirie, 
.firf^;}?.^vof\séloîgi).é de nous tous les individus, parce que 

lïPMS n^ayonsppint^de temps à perdre, point de faveurs à 
,;9LÇCorder ;^ nous ne devons voir et nous ne'voybns'^ue la 
jrepubligue, ^ue vos décrets qurnQusqbmmaria^nt don* 

çier-un grand excmplcj^ une Éçôn éuâtantè; riôi^s n'écbu- 

tona^qiiP la gri d«i peuplerqi^ yçût que t<^ut le sang deç 

patjriptes sgit vengé toje fois d'pne manière prompte et 
=.teq:iblc^-<pour,que' Tbijoi^nit^ ^^^pl^^s a plç^^^^ le 

voir cpuler 4e nouveau* • . ^ i ^ *. 

. 3 : . <^ €0nn9aÎ9ei}si^ii^il.f%ba (^^nocent 5j^jtcettc infâme 
citjé. f^uejeehii ^ui f at^oppvimé ou chargé de fers par les 
iMSsassios dii peuple, nous .^pioaies en défiance contre les 
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dty o£ Lirons), f* Ijut those wjio are oppressed 
V .ani, loadjed with*^ irons by tlie, assassins of 
" tlje pepjple," (he means tl^e murderers whb 
were condenined to death for their crimes) 
".we are on our guard against the tears of rer 
** pentance ! nothing can disarm our seventy'^ 
*^ ;T-*:Tt^e3r have not yet dared to solicit the 

'^ irepeâl 



Jarme^du rçpeotir; rioq ne gç^t désarmejaootte sévé- 
rite, ils rontjbien senti ceux qui cherclîenl à vous sur- 
prendre, ceux qui viennent de votrs scrracber-mi rfêcret àe 
^tûWis en faveur d'un détenu : nous sommes sur les lieux, 
ToiîslïodS uvu!â investis de Tutre couûuiicey et noua n' a vo ns 
vpasôitéaQoaacdlxsf'.^-.: c :..: • ^.-. ..;.,. i^ ^ 

* " Nous devons vôiis le dire, dtdyeiis collègue 
didgëncQ est une Çiiblesse dangereuse propirfeà Àilhmà: 
les espérances criminelles àù moment où 11 falit les de- 
truîre : on Ta provoquée envers un iridîf idu, on Pà pro- 
voquée envers tous ceux de son espèce," afin tfe rendiPe 
illusoire i'eflet de votre jiisjîcé ; bri'n^ose pa's encore vb'tts 
demander le rapport de vôtre premier déci*et sur l*ahéàn- 
tîsseinent de Fa ville de Lyon ; mais on n*à presse irien 
fait^iKqu'lci pbdrTeiécut^^^ Les démolîtidnà soûtte'bp 
lentes^ il ^ut des moyens plus rapides à l'impatience re- 
pu wicaine. "'t^exjilosîoii de la tiiine'ét l'activité dévo- 
rante àe KÔaiimè peuvent seulëâ exprinierla tôute-puîs- 
sànce' du peuplé*; iavoîorit^'fté'peut êtte arrStée éomnie 
celle des tyrans, elle doit avoir leis efTets du tonnerre. 

- -..r.noo :)ic£r.3D ne- :/nu£r{^ PMr.c. . >[ ■; *^ : r- <lz '- -^ 

^. : S 2 
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** repeal ofyouriit^t decrtîè for the Aimrttt^ 

'^^ scarcely ahyihing has ycft beeti ^chne to 
^^ carry itlirto execotioti/'- (Pathetic !) "The 
'* (kittalitiansatTôtooslotr. Mbre rapid means 
•** are necessary to repirbïican impatience. The 
" explosion of the mbe, and the devouring 
^^ activity of the flames, can alone adequately 
** represent the omnipotence, of the people./' 
{Unhappy populace, always the p^retext* tbfc 
itîâtrumeftit and the victim of pdîiticaî trkieé !) 
^' Their will cannot be checked' ïilce ' that 
" 9Ï tyr<iflts— It caught to, have the ejjTeçtp (rf 
'* thurwk* !" The nç^t specune». ^of, thîp 
worthy geirtkman which I shall give^ i&in a 
speech to the Jacobi^i CluB of Paris, on the 
^\ st ùt December, ' 1 7 Ô 3, by his worthy 
colleague ia the mission to Lyoiis, Collgt 

* ^^ We are accused*' j^oii, Geiiilemen, 
yiil soori see how unjustlj^) ^ of/bemg canhi- 

■-•./-.'.* •: - . .^' ..; "'-bals, 

♦ ^^ On nous a accusés d'être des âiitrbpopliàgésy^d^ 
liûtxuii68>4^ kahg V et ce tont dés pétitions cdrttre-t5eS«>- 
Hittipiilp^ikfj^ fiôlpû^^é^ par des^aristcerates, qui nbuô'fbn^ 
^ceifeprochef! On examine aveo rattèhtîôn la plus scrupu- 
leuse de quelle manière Sôiït morts iêscoiitré-ré^olution- 



it,' 



naires ; 
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^ bafe^ mert <xf bfeod : but k is in cato*çi^r«^ 
^' Votutioo8tf petitions, hawked about for^ig- 
^* Jiii«*ej^a«9tocrat5ithatthkclfâ 
•* àgaiofet ûs-^They examine with the most 
" scrupulous» attention how the couutewetola*' 

*^ lioni^ 



Daises ; on affecte de répandre quails ne sont pas morts du 
premier coup. ... Eh! Jacobins, Chalier est-il mort du 
premier coup? Si leà aristocrates avbiènt triomphé, ctoyez- 
vous-que fes Jacobs eussent 'périda pt^mier^ooup? Etbt 
CotiventioD, f|ai avpv^ été mise hors de la loi p9r.>c^ isojér 
lérats, auroit-ejie péri du premier coup ? * Qui sontdouc 
ces hommes qui réservent toute leur sensibilité pour des 
cdntre^révôlufiônnaires, qui évoquent doùlourouBement 
les :mâpes der assaççinà de noç .frères ? - Q«i: sont ceux^qui 
ont des lamea de reste pour plenser sur ios cadftmsa dejï 
ennemis de la liberté, alors que le cœur dp la patrie est 
déchiré ? Une goutte de sang versée des veines gén^r 
reuses d'un patxïute me retombe sur ïe cœur, mais je n'ai 
point de pitié pour des conspirateurs. Nom eu af o&s 
feitfoudroyer 200 d^un coup, et on nous- en fait- tin crkne*. 
J^îp saxt^op. pas quiB ç'eat,e5ncore itneufiarquQvdç.se^îbiJité^ 
Lorsque J'.on guillotine ,20 coupables, le dernier exécuté 
m'éott 50 fois, tandis qtké ces 200 conspirateurs périssent 
ensemble. La foudre populaire les frappe, et semblable 
i cette du ciel cîte ne laisse- que le <n é an t ^etles^cendres, 
"Qa ;pacrk 4e aenaâinlué ! et nous au^si .dqu$ ^ommc» 
a Q B » sih)fît , s ,^ ks. jacpbin^ i^at: iav^ lest jeftjis, il^.isortt 
compatissaus, Jiumains, €çpérçu;c^,m^^,tAUS <^^,pefj- 
timi^s ils Ici réservent pour les patriotes qui sont leur» 
frères, et les aristocrates ne le seropt jamais.'' 

Moniteur, 24/A Dec. 1793. 
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•• tfai?Û9te are put to death, and they atf^ct ta 
y say, that they are not killed at .qt^ç 5tw;>]kc/' 
(He lapçaks fc^ h>t«S|Çlf ai)d his /coUeagiie jRjzorA/, 
a^d one , wp}il4 ^yppose that he. wa§ \ gfli^^g tp 
ideny . the fact— rBut nothing like i^) ^\ Ah, 
*' Jacobins,, did Chalier die at the first strpke ?" 
'* &C.'' — (This Chalier was the Marat of Lyons.) 
** A drop of blood poured from generous veins 
*' goes to my heart," (humane creature !) " but 
•* I have no pity for conspirators." (He how- 
ever proceeds to state a most undeniable proof 
6f his compassion.) ** We caused two hundred 
^* to he shot at once, and it is chaVgçd upon \xi 
** as a crime !" (Astonishing ! that such, an 
act of humanity should be called a cri^ie!) 
f' They do ijot know that it is a proqf of (mr 
t!' jmsitfility ! When twenty crirainafc are goil* 
<^ lotined^ the last of them dies twenty deaths— . 
^ Btiittltese two hundred conspirators perished 
•' at once. They speak of sensibility — we also 
^ art f till cf semibUity / The Jacob! Ks have 
^ ALL THE VIRTUES ! They are cVm/ià^irfowû'^^, 
'* hurnane, generous 1'^ (This is somewhat hard 
to be understood^ but it is perfectly explained 
Vy what follows) '* but th(^. reserve these sentir 
^% mmtsfçr tii/e Patriots who are their brethren, 
^^ wiaobthe^rifitocr^aev^ 
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Tlie (kily remaining documcbt witti whick 
I shall trotible you, is a letter îtomFouché to 
kis amîabîe colleague Cotlot d'Herbais^ wliich, 
as miglit be expected in a canfidentîail commu- 
nication/ breathes all the native tendertek of 
his soul :— ^ ^^ Let us be terrible; that wetmiy 

•* run 



• .Fhuchêp à Coilot d^Herhois^ son collègue^ el son ami. 
Membre du Comité de Salut Public. 

/* ,BJt ^lous.ajassi, mqn ami> nous avons con^ibuç à la 
prise de Toulon, en portant l'épouvante parnU les lâches 
qui y scfnt entrés, en offrant à leurs regards des milliers de 
cadavres de leurs complices. . . ^ ^ . . 

^^ La guerre est terniiriëe, si nOus savons mettre a 
profit cette «iémorablè- vîctdire. Soyons' terribles/ ^our 
maf^ tuinèùt. de dete/ur&ibled ou cruels ; anéan^ïtons 
dan» XY^xfx ^lèr,o^t d'u^ m^. coup %oxx% Je$ rçbeJhî^:toat 
les c|onsj)irat(^^is,, tou§ les traîtres, pour i^ogs 4W^'3gf8>^ ^ 

douleur, te ions: supplice de les punir en j:ois. 

•x : /•-.•; T- ' )' î -"i. '-' ' -' > '- '.'0 ::: ** 

.*? ÇxerçQoslajus^iç^ àrexempl^d?l»^Nat^rç,^ye^^ 

geqns-nous en peuple, fraopo^is ÇrQmm^ 1^ ^|V^^>< ^^ ^^^ 

la cendre même de nos ennei^i^ disparaisse au sol o^e la 

liberté* ' ' ; - -> ^ ^'^"^'c -' -• • 

- ' ■ ; ■ • •; J: Ji> .1 . .-.o-.i-h:;.; -r: t 
** Que dé toutes parts Içs perfides et féroces Anglais 

soient assaillis ; que la Répubtîque entière ne Ifprmè qu'un 

volcaft qui lànce sur eùîc la'làVeffévorànlKî^^^i^'^'sl^în' 

fàme qui produisît ces motisirek; i|tfUfihi^{3ii{ti€tlM^f^llh 

à rhumanité, soit à jamais ensevelie sous les flots dei 

}a mer ! 

** Adieu, 



'f* riin no vhqxte of being feeble oi cmeî—het 
'^ xxi annihilate in our wraths ^t a single hldwr 
*f all rebek, alt CùmpiùtotH, all traitors/' (coat-n 
pfdaensive words in his vocabulary) *' lo space 
^ otiraelvès the pain, the long agony„ oi pu-( 
^ jaishing like kings !" (Nothing but pfaH^i^, 
ihropy in this worthy man's heart,) *^ Let us 
^* exercise justice after tlie example of nature,- 
*Vlet us avenge ourselves, like a people, let i^s. 
"' strike like the thunderbolt, and let even the 
** ashes of our enemies disappear from tliç^ soil 

V of liberty ! Let the perfidious d,nd ferocious, 

V English be attacked from every side, let thç 
*' whole republic form- a volcano to pour de^ 
*^ vouring lava upon theni ; may the infamous 
" island which {«"oduced tke$e nionsters, who no 
" longer belong to humanity , be for ever buried 
*' under the waves of the ocean ! Farewell, my 

*' friend ff 



** Adieu, mon ami ! les larmes de la joie coulent de 
tees yeux,' elles inondent mon aine. Lé courier part, je 
t'écrirai par le courier ordinaire. 

? . * '<Signé) '^Foi^CHi." 

^* P. S. Nous n'avons qu'une manière de çélébreç 
fa victoire ; nous envoyons ce soir 213 rebelles sous le feu 
de la foudre. Des couriers extraordinaires vont partir 
dans le moment pouf donner la nouvelle aux armées." 
.: *;. •' Moniteur, 25th Ik€. 1193. 
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•' friend ! Tears of joy stream from my eyes,** 
(we shall soon see for what) " they deluge my 

*' sQui:' , ' ' 

[Then follows a little postscript, which èK* 
plains. the cause of this excessive joy, so hyper- 
bolical in its lapguagfe, and which fully justifies 
the indignation of the humane writer against 
the ** ferocious English," who are so stupid and 
so cruel as never to have thought of a benevo* 
lent massacre, by way of sparing themselves the 
pain of punishiag individual criminalis.] 

" We have only one way of celebrating vic^ 
<* tory. We send this eveniîig two hundred and 
^ thirteen rebels to be shot /" 

Such, Gendemfin, is M. Foucké, who i* 
said to have procured this parody to be mixed 
with the papers of my excellent friend Camille 
Jordan^ to serve as a pretext for his destruction. 
Fabricated plots are among the most usual 
means* of such tyrants iot such purposes ; and 
if Mr. Peltier intended to libel (shall I say ?) 
Fouché by this composition, I can easily under- 
stand both the parody and the history of îtâ 
origin — But if it be directed against Buona- 
piuté to serve Reyalist purposes, I ittuit con/ess 

T myself 
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myself wholly unable to c^neeiye why Mp^^ 
Peltier shwM bave stigmatized his work and 
deprived it çf all authority and power of per* 
suasiop, by prefixing to it the infamous name of 

On tlîÇ: sîii:xie principle I think oii^ of the 
observations of iiiy learned friend, on, the title 
Ojf this publication, may be retorted on him— 
He has palled your attention to the title^ 
V L* Ambigu, vu Variétés atroces et amusantes.'^: 
Now, Gentlemen, I tnust ask, whether, had 
these beeii Mr,, Peltier's own invectives against 
Buôn^partéi he would himself have brsmded 
tjieni as " atrocious?'' — But if they be çpecimens 
of the opinions and invectives of a French^ 
faction, the title is very natural, and the epi- 
thets are perfectly intelligible — Indeed I scarce 
know a mwe appropriate title for the whole, 
tragi-comedy of the revolution thaa that of 
•^ atrocious and amusing Varieties." 

My learned friend has niade some obser- 
vations on ptlier parts of this publication, to shjew 
tlie spirit which animatps the author-- but they 
do notijeera tç be very njaterial to the question 
between us. Itâs; no: part, of my case that Mr, 
Peltier has not spoken with come unpoliteness, 
^ith some flippancy, with more severity than 
* . my 
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»y learned friend may approve, of factions an* 
<>f administrations in France. Mr. Peltier cannot 
love the revolutioni or any government that has 
grown out of it and maintains it. The tevolu-. 
tionists have destroyed his family — they have 
seized his inheritance — ^they have beggared, ex- 
ited, and proscribed himself. If he did not detest 
them be would be unworthy of living, and he 
would be a base hypocrite if he Were to conceal 
his sentiments. Bat I must again remind you/ 
that this k not an information for not suffici- 
cienUy honouring the French revolution, for 
not shewing sufficient. reverence for the Con* 
suiar government. These are'no crimes among- 
us. England is not yet reduced to such an 
ignominious dependence. Our hearts and con- 
sciences are not yet in the bonds of so wretched' 
a slavery. This is an information for a libel ori^ 
Buonaparte, and if you believe the principal 
intention of Mr. Peltier to have been to repub- 
lish the writings or to satirize. the character of 
other individuals, you must acquit him of a 
. libel on the First Consul. 

Here, Gentlemen, I think I might stop, if 
I had only to consider the defense of Mr. Peltier.- 
I trust that you are already convinced of his 
innocence. I fear I have exhausted your pa- 

T 2 tience. 
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dcncc, as I am sure I hxre retf Siwriy «c« 
hausted Jiiy own strength. But bo much seems 
to mfe to depend on ynur verdict, that I capooot 
forbear froïh laying before you some consWe- 
rations of a more general nature. 

Believing as I do that Hve are on the eve 
of â great struggle, that this is only the first 
battle between reason and powe^~thàt yow 
have now in your hands^ committed to youi* 
trust» the only remains of free discussion in 
Europe, now confined to this kingdom ; ad^^ 
dressing you, therefore, al; the guardians of the 
most un portant interests of mankind ; convinced 
that the unfettered exercise of reason depends 
more on your present verdict than on any other 
that was ever delivered by a jury, I catuiot 
conclude without bringing before you the senti- 
taenia and examples of c;ur ancestors in o me of 
those awful and perilous sittiatidns by which 
Divine Providence has in former ages tried the 
virtue of the English nation. We are fallen 
upon times in which it behoves us to strengthen 
our spirits by the contemplation of great ex- 
amples of constancy. Let us seek for them in 
the annals of our forefathers. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth tniy be 

consi- 



3Î^red iis^die^niiig of tbe nloderfi liiatQiyjif 
England, especially in its contieilian with tbf 
modern system of Europe» which bég^n about 
Ihat time td assutne the fofm that it preserved 
till the Frei^ch reyolution. It was a very' me-» 
xnorable period, of which the inaxims ought 
^ be engraven on the head and heart of every 
Englishman. Fhilip IL at the head of th0 
greatest empire then in the Worlds Was openly 
ànning at universal dotninatidn, and his project 
^(ras so fitr from being thought chimerical by 
the wisest of his contemporaries» that in th9 
opinion of the great Due de Sulfy he inust have 
been successful;^ *' if, by a most singular cotfi- 
^' bination of circumstances, he had not at the 
** same time been resisted by two such strong 
^f heads as those of Henry IV. and Queen 
" Eliiabeth.'* To the most extensive and opu- 
lent dominions^ the most numerous and disci- 
plined armies, the most renowned captains^ the 
greatest revenue^ he added also the most formi- 
dable power over opinion. He was the Chief 
ofa i:eligioUs faction^ animated by tlie most atro« 
cious^ fanatictsnd, prepared, to second his am- 
bition^ by rebellion, anarchy, and regicide, in 
every Protestant State. Elizabeth was among 
the first objects of his bostility*— That wise and 
magnanimous Princess fieuxà herself Jn the 

front 
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front of the battle for the. liberties of Eiirope^ 
Though she had to contend at home with hi$ 
fanatical faction^» which almost occupied Ire- 
land, which divided Scotland, apd was not of 
contemptible strength in England, she ^ided 
the oppressed inhabitants of the, Netherlands in. 
their just and glorious resistance to his tyranny ; 
she aided Henry the Great^ ija supp^st^ing thei 
abominable rebellion whiph.ai^chical prin^ 
cipiies had excited and Spaiiish arms had sup-; 
ported in France,^ and after a long reign of 
various fortune, in which she preserved her un-^^ 
conquered spirit through great calamities, and 
still greater dangers, she at length broke the 
strength of the enemy, and reduced his power 
wirhin such limits as to be compatible with thè^ 
safety of England, and of all Europe. Her 
only effectual ally was the spirit of her people, 
and her policy flowed from that magnanimous 
nature which in the hour of peril teaches better 
lessons than those of cold reason. Her great 
heart inspired her witii a higher and a nobler, 
wisdom — ^which disdained to appeal to the low 
and sordid passions of her people even for the 
protection of their low and sordid interest^ be-, 
cause she knew, or rather she felt, that these 
are effeminate, creeping, cowardly,, short-sighted: 
passions, which shrink from conflict even in 

defense 
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5àefejise;of thck own mean objects. In à 
righteous cause she roused those generous affec- 
tions of her people which alone teach boldness, 
constancy, and foresight, and which ate tliere- 
fore the only safe guardians of the lowest as 
well as the highest interests- of a nation. In- 
her misrmorablé address to her army, 'when the 
invasion of the kingdom was threatened by 
Spain, this woman, of heroic spirit, disdained 
to speak to them of their ease and their com- 
merce; and their wealdi and theiy safety. No ! 
Shei touched another chord — She spoke of theit 
national honour, oftheir dignity as Englishmen, 
of *' tktfoul scorn that Forma or Spain should 
'* SAre to invade the borders of her realms /" 
She breathed into them those grand and power- 
ful sentiments which exalt vulgar men into 
heroes, which led them into the battle of their 
country armed with holy and irresistible enthu- 
siasm, which eVien cover with their shield all 
the ignoble interests that base calculation and 
cowardly selfishness tremble to hazard, but 
shrink from defending. A sort of prophetic 
instinct, if I may so speak, seems to have reveal-w 
ed to her the impt)rtance of that great instrument- 
for rousing and guiding the minds of nien, of the 
effects of which she had no experience ; whichy 
since her time, has changed the condition .of 

the 
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die world; but which few modern «tateBmen 
have thoroughly understood or widely epi-* 
ployed; which is no doubt connected with 
many ridiculous and degrading details, which 
has produced, and which may again produce, 
terrible mischiefs ; but of which the influx 
eoce must after all be considered as the most 
certain effect and the nio§t efficacious cause ©r 
civilization, and which, whether it be a blessing 
or % curse, is the most powerful engine that 
a politician can move — I mpaa the PJre^s. It 
is a curious fact, that, in the year of the Ar- 
mada, Queen Elizabeth caused to be printed the 
£rst Gazettes that ever appeared in England ; 
and I own when I consider that this mode of 
rousing a national spint was then absolutely un* 
cxampled, that she coiuld have no assurance of 
its e0icacy from the precedents of former times,. 
I am disposed to regard her having recourse to it 
as one of the most sagacious eAperiments^ one 
of the greatest discoveries of political genius* 
one of the most striking anticipations of future 
experience, that we find in history. I mention 
il to you, tp justify the opinion that I have ven- 
tured to state, of the close connexion of our 
oatioBB^ Sfûrijt with our press, and even our pe-* 
x^Offical pjreE& I caQXK)t quit the reign of £11-. 
ai^eth witiuMt laying before you the maxims; 

of 



0f heV policy; in the language of the greatest 
and wisest of men :— Lord Bacon, in one par! 
of his discourse on her reign, speaks thus of her 
support of Holland : ** But let me rest upon the 
<' honourable and continual aid and relief she 
^ hath given to the distressed and desolate peo- 
'* pie of the Low Countries ; a people rccom- 
^ mended unto her by ancient confederacy 
<* and daily intercourse, by their cause so in- 
*' nocent, and their fortune so lamentable !" — 
In anotlier passage of the same discourse, he 
thus speaks of the general system of her foreign 
policy, as* tlic Protector of Europe, in words 
too remarkable to require any commentary : 
^ Thcîn it is het- government, and her govern- 
*' ment alone, that hath been the sconce and 
^ fort of all Europe, which hath Ictt this proud 
** nation from overruning all. If any State be 
*^ yet free from his factions erected in the' 
*' bowels thereof ; if diere be any State wherein 
'* this faction is erected that is not yet fired 
*' with civil troubles ; if there be any State 
*' under his protection that enjoyeth moderate 
^* liberty, upon whom he tyrannizeth not ; it 
^' is the mercy of this renowned Queen that 
•' standeth between them and their misfor- 
«^ tunes V' 
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• The * next great Conspirator agaînrt iBé 
rights of men and of nations, against the security 
^nd independence of all European States, agaiiwl 
every kind and degree pf citil and reU^MS 1h 
bcrty, waê Louîs XIV, la hi» tiixle tfee cha^ 
racter of the English nation was the more rev 
markably displayed, because it was counteracted 
by an apostate aïid perfidiotis government.—^ 
During great part of his reign, yipu kiioW that 
the Throne of England was filled by Prince? 
who deserted the cause pf their country and of. 
Europe, who were the accomplices and the 
tools of the oppressor of the worldj, who were 
even so unmanly, so unprincely^ so base, as 
to have sold themselves to his ambition j whor 
were content that he should enclave the Conti- 
nent, if he enabled them to enslave Great-Bri^ 
tain. These Princes, traitors to their own royal 
dignity and to the feelings of the generous 
people whom they ruled, preferred the con-^ 
dition of the first slave of Louis XIV. to the 
dignity of the first freeman of England, yet^ 
even under these Princes, the feelings of the 
pçople of this kingdom were displayed on a 
most memorable occasion towards foreigft s^f* 
ferers and foreign oppressors. The revocation 
pf the Edict of Nantz, threw fifty Elwusand» 
Prcnch Protestants on our shores— They were 
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jreceiv^d, as 1 trust the victims of tyranny ever 
.wll be in this land, which seems chosen by 
jPravidence to be the home of the exile — the 
4*efuge of the oppressed. They were welcomed 
Jby a people high-spirited as well as humaiie. 
Who did not insult jtheça by clandestine charity 
fr^whù did nat give alms in secret lest their 
jcharity sliould be detected by the neighbouring 
•tyrants! No! they were publicly and na- 
^onaliy welcomed and relieved. They were 
bid to raise their voice against their oppressor, 
and ,to proclaim their wrongs Xo all manlj^ind. 
jrhey did so. They were joined in the cry of 
jVst indignation by every Englishman worthy 
of the name. — Jt wa3 a ,fruitful indignation 
•Which soon produced* the successful resistance 
pf all Europe to the common enemy. Even 
then, when Jeffries disgraced the Bench which 
bis Lprjdship now adorns, no refugee was de- 
terred by prosecution for libel from giving vent 
lo.his .feelings, froni arraigning the oppre^or 
in the face of ^11 Europe. 

Durii>g this ignominious period of our 
tièëtofyy a war arose on ^thc ^ Continent, which 
ij^Qc^t rbiut present itself to the mind on suqb 
Jin occasion gs this; — ^the <inly war that was 
ever made on the avowed ground of attacking 

t; SJ a free 
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a ffée press. I speak of the ini^slon of Hoî* 
land by Louis XIV. The liberties which tlîe 
Dutch gazettes had taken in discussing his con- 
duct were the sole causeof this very extraordinary 
and memorable war, which was of short dura^ 
tion, unprecedented in its avowed principle, 
and most glorious in 4ts event for the liberties of 
mankind. That republic^ ât all time» so inte^ 
resting to Englishmen, — m the worst times oF 
both countries our brave enemies^— in their 
best times our most faithful and valuable friendt^ 
—was then charged with the defence of a free 
prress against the oppressor of Europe^ as a sa- 
cred trust for the behefit of all generations^ 
They felt the sacredness of the deposit, they 
felt the dignity of the station in which they 
were placed, and though deserted by the Un- 
English Government of England, they asserted 
their own ancient character and drove out the 
great armies and great captains of the oppressor 
with defeat and disgrace. Such was the result 
of the only war hitherto avowedly imdertaken 
to oppress a free country because she allowed 
the! free and public exercise of reason: — and 
may the God of Justice and Liberty grant that 
such may ever be the result of wars made by 
tyrants against the rights of mankind^ especially 
: against 
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«gainst that right which is the guardian of every 
other» 

This war. Gentlemen, had the effect of 
raising up from obscurity the great Prince of 
Orange, afterwards King WilUara II I .—the 
deliverer of Holland, the delivorer of England^ 
the deliverer of Europe,— the only hero who 
was distinguished by such a happy union o£ 
fortune and virtue that the objects of his ambi-^ 
tion were always the same with the interests of 
humanity ; perhaps, the only man who devoted 
the whole of his life exclusively to the service 
of mankind. This most illustrious benefactor 
of Europe — this " hero without vanity or pas- 
*^ sion,*' as he has been justly and beautifully 
called by a venerable prelate*, who never 
made a step towards greatness without securing 
or advancing liberty, who had been made 
Stadtholder of Holland for the salvation of his own 
country, was soon after made King of England 
for the deliverance of ours, — When the people 
of Great Britain had once more a government 
worthy of them, they returned to the feelings 
and principles of their ancestors, and resumed 

their 
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ihrm^r statidji ahd ]tlie« former ^UtîeiB ^ prciapt^ 
tors of the independence of nations» , Tfe<r 
people of England^ delivered from a govern-^ 
ment which «diggrftced^ oppressed and l>étrayed 
them* fou^t under William sis .their fo|iefothe)F$ 
had fought under Elizabeth, a»<^ .»ftec an ?1* 
most unbUerruptcd struggle o^f more th^ Iwfin^ 
ty years, in whicfa they were often iJ^apd^B^di 
ty fortune, but never by their owa consîaiiçy 
and magnanimity^ they at lei>gtii once m<)r0 
defeated those projects of guilty ambitictfli 
boundless aggrandize^nent> and universîïl4o«ûrt* 
nation, which had a second time threatened, to 
overwhelm the whiqile civilized world, Ttey 
tescuçd Europe from b^'mg swdHo.vved j^p îa 
the gulph of extensive rempire, wljioh t^^ lex* 
jperience of all times points out as ^e gr^ve o| 
civilisation, whiere n>en are dri\5en biy violent 
conquest and military oppression into lethargy 
and slavishncss of hearts where after their ftrfii 
have perished with the mental vigour froRi 
which they spring,. they are plpnged Uy.the 
combined power of effeminacy ^d jfe^oçi^ 
into irreclaimaWe and hçpelç?s ]>aFbarispi», Qwi 
ancestors .established this . safety, of their ,Qwft 
çpuxjtry by providing for that of others, an4 
Rebuilt the European system upon such firm 
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âwndbtiD^^ Ant iiothistg l^s thim the tempest 
«f the French Revolution could have shàkeft it* 

ïhis i^rduotiB struggle was 8iïspen<led for ^ 
short time by the peace of Ryswick, The in* 
terva} between that treaty and the war of the 
Succession enables us to judge how cur ances^ 
tors acted in a very peculiar situation which 
requires maxims of policy very difler^fit fronl 
those which usually govern States. The treaty 
which they had concluded was in truth and 
substance only a truce. The ambition and the 
|K)wer of the enemy were such as to render 
|:eal peace impossible ; and it was perfectly ob* 
vioUs that the disputed succession of the 
Spanish Monarchy would soon render it no 
Jonger practicable to preserve even the âp4 
pearancê of amity.— It was desirable, howeveri 
not to provoke the enemy by unseasonable 
hostility ; but it was still more desirable, it wâ* 
absolutely necessary, to keep up the national 
jealousy and indignation against him who was 
soon to be their open enemy. It might naturally 
have been apprehended that the press might 
have driven Into premature war a prinCe who 
liot Icfng before had been violently exasperated 
by the Jiress of àttother free country. I have 
lotfkéd' ôvef tl>e. fK>liticaI publications ttf that 

time 
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time mûi some care, and I can Venture to say; 
that at no period were the system and proa^ 
jects of Louis XIV. animadverted on with 
more freedom and' boldness 'than during 
that interval. Our ancestors, and the heroic 
Prince who governed them, did not deem it 
wise policy to disarm the national mind for the 
>ake of prolonging a truce. They were both 
|oo prpud and too wise to pay so great a pricç 
for -so small a, benefit. . 

In the course of the; eighteenth century, a 
great change took place in the state of poHtieai 
«discussion, in this, country — I speak of the 
tnultiplication of newspapers. I know that 
newspapers are not very popular in this piace; 
xvhich is, indeed, not very surprizing, because 
ïhey qre known here only by their faults. Their 
publishers come here only to receive the chas^ 
tiseniçnt -due to their offences. With all theit 
faults, I own, 1 cannpt help feeling some re-* 
spect for whatever is a proof of the increased 
curiosity and increased knowledge of mankinds 
and I cannot help thinking, that if somewhat 
more indulgejice and consideration were shewn 
for the difficulties pf their situation, it might 
prove one of the best correctives of their faults,; 
by teaching then; that self-respect which isthc 
, best 
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"best security for Jib«al conduct to Wards others. 
•But however that may be, it is vety oertaia 
that the multiplication of theçç, channels of 
popular infotma'tion has produced a great çhang0 
in the state of our domestic and fore^ign poli-*» 
tics. At komç# it has, in tyuth^ ptoducç<î a 
gradual revolution in our Governjnent By 
increasing the number of those who excrcis* 
$ome sort of judgment on public -aflFairs^, it ha^ 
created a substantial democracy, infinitely more 
important than those democr^tical forai^ whiph 
Jba«e b€»n the subject of so much contest. ; So . 
that I may v^ntwo t<* say, England has not 
pnly in its /0rmi the most demoeratieal govCTftn» 
«entth^ çtôt existed in a great country, but 
imubsiémce, has the nsiost democratical gotertt- 
jnent 4hat e^er existed in my country ;•— if the 
most suastaniial democracy be that State ift 
xAkk the gfca^test nuinber of men feel an intfr 
Msl and express an opinion upon political que^ 
tions,. and in triiich tije greatest number o€ 
judgm^t^ and wills concur in injfliuencing pufe- 
Bc^ixieasuresu 

The ssm€f drcums^nce gave great addi« 
^o^al impoiTtancc to our discqssfon of continen* 
tal politics* That disciM^ionr was no longer, as 
ia the pteceding oentury, confined té a few 
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pamphlets, written and read only by men of 
education and rank, which reached the multi* 
tude very slowly and rarely.-— In newspapers an 
almost daily appeal was made^ "directly or indi- 
rectly, to the judgment and passions of al- 
most every individual in the kingdom upon the 
measures and principles not only of his own 
country, but of every State in Europe. Under 
«uch circtmistances, the tone of these publican 
tions in speaking of foreign governments be- 
came a matter of importance. You will ex- 
cuse me, therefore, if, before I conclude, I 
remind you of the general nature of their lan- 
guage on one or two very remarkable occasions^ 
and of the boldness with which they arraigned 
.the crimes of powerful sovereigns, without any 
.check from the laws and magistrates of their 
own country. This, toleration, or rather this 
.protection, was too long and uniform to be ac- 
cidental. I am, indeed, very much mistaken 
if it be not founded upon a policy which this 
.country cannot abandon witliout sacrificing her 
liberty and endangering her national existence, 

'i 

The first remarkable instance which I 
.s^iall chuse to state pf the unpunished and pro^ 
;técled boldness of the English press, of the 
-freedom, with which they animadverted on the 
, " policy 
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policy of powerful sovereigns is the partition of 
Poland in 1772 : an act not perhaps so hoiriblc 
in its means, nor so deplorable in its immediate 
effects, as some other atrocious invasions of nar 
tional independence which have followed it— ^ 
but the most abominable in its general tendency 
and ultimate consequences of any political 
crime recorded in history, because it was the 
first practical breach in the system of Europe, 
the fii^t example of atrocious robbery perpe- 
trated on unoffending countries which has been 
since so liberally followed and which has broken 
down all the barriers of habit and principle 
which guarded defenceless States. The perpe- 
tiators of this atrocious crime were the most 
powerful sovereigns of the Continent, whose 
hostility it certainly was not the intei-est of 
Great Britain wantonly to incur. They were 
the most illustrious Princes of their age, and 
some of them were doubtless entitled to the 
highest praise for their domestic administration, 
as well as for the. brilliant qualities which distin^ 
guished their character. But none of these 
circumstances, no dread of tbmr resentment, 
no admiration of their talents, ité ûoùédsmAon 
for their rank, silenced the animadversian of 
the English press. Some of you remember, . 
all of you kn<>W| thit a loud and unanhnous 
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cry 6f reprobation and execration broke oirt 
against them frorrl everjr part of this kîngdèml 
It was pierfectly uriinfluehced by any considc*» 
rations of dur own mere national interest, which 
might perhaps be supposed to bé rather faYoufa*- 
bly affected by that partition. It was not, as 
in some other cpuntries, the - indignation df 
rival robbers, who were excluded from their 
share of the prey-— -it was the moral anger .of 
disinterested spectators against atrocious crimes^ 
the gravest and thé most dignified moral princi»- 
pie which the God of Justice has implanted m 
the hiimaii heart, that of which the dread is. 
the only restraint on the acûons of powerful 
criminals, and of which the promulgation is 
the only punishment that can be inflicted on 
them. It is a restraint which ought not to be 
weakened — it is a punishment which no good 
man can désiré to mitigate. 

That great crime was spoken of as it de- 
served in England. Robbery was not described 
by any courtly circumlocutions. Rapine tvas 
not called policy —not wà* the opfM^ssion of an 
innocent people tettticd^' vteiktion ia' their 
domestic differences. Np pr<)i5ecutiofiSi 66 €jri*» 
minal informations followed the liberty and Ac 
boldness of the iâùgùage ^en €»i|llQyed. No 

* com- 
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cdrApIalnts even appear to have beea made 
frdm î^bro^d — much less any insolent menaces 
against the free constitution which protected 
the English press. The people of England were 
tw long known throughput Europe for the 
proudest potentate to expect to silence our press 
by such means, 

I pass over the second partition of Poland 
in 1792— you all remember what passed on tliat 
occasion, the universal abhorrence expressed 
by every man and every writer of every party, 
the succours that were publicly preparing by 
large bodies of individuals of all parties for the 
oppressed Poles— I hasten to. the final dismem- 
berment of that unhappy kingdom, which 
seems to me the most striking example in our 
history of the habitual, principled, and deeply 
rooted forbearance of those who administer the 
law towards political writers. 

We were engaged in the most extensive, 
bloody, and dangerous war that this country 
ever. knew, and the parlies to the dismember* 
ment of Poland were our allies, and our only 
powerful and effective alliés. We had -every 
M^olive of policy to court their friendship-^ 
every leasoA $^f âtate seemed to require that we 

should 
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not permit them to be abused and vilified by* 
English Writers. What was tbe fact? Ûtd 
any Englishman consider himself at liberty, on 
account of temporary interests, however ur- 
gent, to silence those feelings of humanity and 
j justice which guard the certain and permanent 
interests of all countries ? You all remember 
that every voice, and every pen, and every 
press in England were unceasingly employed 
to brand that abominable robbery. You re- 
member that this was not confined to private 
writers, but that the same abhorrence was ex- 
pressed by every member of both Houses of 
Parliament who was not under the restraints of 
ministerial reserve. No minister dared even to 
blame the language of honest indignation 
which might be very inconvenient to his most 
important political projects; and I hope I may 
venture to s^y, that no English assembly would 
have endured such a sacrifice of eternal justice 
to any miserable interest of an hour. ÎDId the 
Law Officers of the Crown venture to come 
into a court of justice to complain of the boldest 
of the publications of that time? They did 
not, I do not say that they felt any disposi* 
tion to do so — I believe that they could not 
But I do say, that if they had — if they had 
spoken of theVnecessity of confming oiwr poli^ 
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tîcal writers to cold narrative and unfeeling argu- 
inent; if they had informed the Jury, that they 
did not prosecute history, but invective ; that if 
private writers be at all to blame great Princes, it 
must be with moderation and decorum, thfc sound 
heads and honest hearts of an English Jury 
would have confounded such sophistry, and 
declared, by their verdict, that moderation of 
language is a relative term, which varies with 
the subject to Which it is applied; that atro- 
cious crimes are not to be related as calmly and 
coolly as indiflferent or trifling events; that if 
there be a decorum due lo exalted rank and 
authority, there is al$o a much more sacred de- 
corum due to virtue and to human nature, 
which would be outraged and trampled under 
foot, by speaking of guilt in a lukewarm lan- 
guage, falsely called moderate. 

Soon after. Gentlemen, there followed an 
act, in comparison with which all the deeds of 
rapine and blood perpetrated in the world are 
innocence itself — the invasion and destruction 
of Switzerland, that unparalleled scene of guilt 
and enormity ; . that unprovoked aggression 
against an innocent country, which had been 
the, sanctuary of peace and liberty for three 
cciituries ; respected as a sort of sacred territory 

by 
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by the fiercest ambition, raised, like its own 
mountains, beyond the region of the stornas 
which raged around on every side ; the only 
warlike people that never sent forth armies to 
disturb their neighbours ; the only Governnient 
that ever accumulated treasures without im- 
posing taxes; an innocent treasure, unstained 
by the teat's of the poor, the inviolate patrimony 
of the commonwealth, which attested the vir- 
tue of a k)ng series of magistrates, but which at 
length caught the eye of the spoiler, and. be- 
came the fatal occasion of their ruin ! Gen- 
tlemen, the destruction of such a country, " its 
** cauise so innocent, and its fortune so lameata- 
*' ble V* made a deep impression on the people 
of England, I will ask my learned friend^ }£ 
we had then been at peace with the French 
Republic, whether we must have been silent 
spectators of the foulest crimes that ever blotted 
the i^ame of humanity ! whetlier we must, like 
cowards and slaves, have repressed" the con>- 
passion and indignation with vi^hichtliat horri- 
ble scene of tyranny had filled our hearts i Let 
me suppose. Gentlemen, that Aloys Reding, 
who has displayed in our times the sim|)licity, 
magnanimity, and piety ol' ancient heroes, had, 
after his glorious struggle, honoured this king- 
dom by cliusing it as his refuge ; that,, after 
^ performing 



)firfoni)ing prodigies of valour at the head of 
his handful of heroic peasants on the field of 
Morgailen,.where his ancestor, the Landamman 
Seeing^ had; fiye hundred years before, de- 
feated the fiarst oppressors of Switzerlafad, hè had 
sekct^ (his country to be iiis residence, as the 
cfa©8«a abpde of liberty, as the ancient and in^ 
lîoJahle asylum of the oppressed ; would my 
Jramed. friend have had the boldness to have 
«4B«i>ta: this hero, ** That he must hide his. tears" 
(th« tear? shed by a hero over the ruins of his 
country!) " kst they might provoke the re-^ 
^< sentmciit oi Rewbell or Rapinat I that he 
ff .must smother the sorrow and the anger with 
'♦ î^hich his heart was loaded ; that he.. must 
1' hreathe his^ murmurs low, lest they might ba 
i' overheard by the oppressor! '' Would this have 
teen: the language of my learned friend? I 
know that it would not. I know, tliat by such 
a supposition, I havo clone wrong to his 
honourable feelings, to his honest English 
heart.' I-am; surei that'he knows as \yell as I 
tfe, that ^ nation which showld thus receité the 
oppressed of other countries, would be pre- 
|>àiing its own neck for the yoke. He knows 
the slavery which such a nation would deserve, 
fend*;^must sf>eedily incur. He knows, that sym- 
]|^hy- with the unmerited sufferings of others, 
- ' y and 



and disinterested anger against their oppressorSf 
are, if I hiay so speak, the masters which are 
appointed hy Providence to teach us fortitude 
in tlie defense of our own rights : that selfish-* 
ness is â dastardly principle, which betrays its 
charge and flies from its post; and that those only 
can defend ibemselve» with valour, who are 
animated by the moral approbation with which 
they can survey their sentiments towards others, 
who are ennobled in their own eyes by a con- 
sciousness that they are fighting for justice as 
well as interest ; a consciousness which none 
can feel, but those who have felt for the wrongs 
of their brethren. Tliese are the sentiments 
which my learned friend would have felt. 
He would have told the hero: ** Your 
" confidence is not deceived : this is still 
^ that England, of which the history may, 
•* perhaps, have contributed to fill your heart 
" with the heroism of liberty. Every other 
*' country of Europe is crouching under tlie 
** bloody tyrants who destroyed your country. 
•* Wc are unchanged ; we are still the fiamtpi 
•' people which received with open arms the 
'• victims of the tyranny of , Philip IL and 
" Louis XIV, We shall not exercise a cow* 
•^ ardly and clandestine humanity ! Here wc 
** are not so dastardly as to rob. you of your 
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^ greatest consolation. Here, protected by a, 
*' free, brave, and high-minded people, you 
/' may give vent to your indignation ; you may 
. /* proclaim the crimes of your tyrants, you 
^' may devote them tb the execration of man- 
/Vkind ; there is still onç spot upon earth in 
<* which they arc abhorred, without being 
<* dreaded!'' / 

I am aware. Gentlemen, that I have al- 
ready abused your indulgence ; but I must en- 
treat you to bear with me for a short time 
longer, to allow me tp suppose a case which 
might have occurred, in which you will seje 
the horrible :Con.se<juences of enforcing rigou- 
rously principles of law, which I cannot con- 
test, against political writers. We might have 
been at peace with France during the whole of 
that terrible period wiiich elapsed bet^veen Au^ 
^ust 1792 and 1794, which has. been usually 
jcalled the reign oiJRob^spiem ! The only series 
of crimes, perhaps, in. history, which, in spite 
,of, the. common disposition to exaggerate extra- 
i<^rdinafy facts, has been beyond measure un- 
-der-rated Jn..|^ublic opinion. I say this, Gen- 
^ t|epçient , àftçr an investigation, which I think 
. entitlej^ me to affirm it with confidence. Men's 
- minck were oppressed by the atrocity and the 
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hiultitude of crimes; their hutnamiy afl^ thcTr 
indolence took refuge in scepticism froth ^uch 
un overwhelming mass of guilt; and the con- 
sequence was, that all these unparalleled cboi^ 
ïnities, though proved, not only with jhe fullest 
historical, but with the strictest judicial evi- 
dence, were at tire time only half believed* 
and are now scarcely half remembered. When 
these atrocities were daily perpetratittg, of 
Xvhich the greatest part are aî^ little known to 
the public in general as the campaigns of Gtfi" 
ghis 'Khan, hnt are still protected from tlife 
Scrutiny of men by the. immensity of those vo- 
luminous records of guilt in which they are re- 
lated, and under the mass of which tliey will 
lie buried^, till some historian be found- with 
patience and courage enough to drag thetft 
fortli into light, for the shame, indeed, but 
tor the instruction of mankind ; wïien thèse 
crimes were perpetratiiig, which had the pé» 
culïar malignity, fi-om the pretexts ^ith which 
they were bbvered, of makitig the noblest ob- 
jects of huiiiah pursuit seem odious and detes- 
table ; which had almost made the nawies of 
liberty, reformation, add humanity, synony- 
mous ^vith' anarchy, robbery, and murder; 
Avh'ich thus threatened riot only to extinguish 
every ^principle of improvement, to aite^t tbfe* 

progress 
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progress of civilized society, and to disinherit 
future generations of that rich succession, which 
they_ were entitled to expect from the know« 
ledge and wisdom of the present, but to de- 
stroythe civilization of Europe, which never 
gave such a. proof of its vigour and robustness, 
as in being able to resist their destructive power ; 
when all these horrors were acting in the 
greatest empire ,of the Continent, I will ask my 
learned friend, if we had then been at peace 
with France, how English writers were to re- 
late them so as to escape the charge of libelling 
a friendly Government ?.. 

When Rabespierre, in the debates in the 
National Convention on the mode of mur- 
dering their blameless Sovereign, objected 
to /the formal and tedious mode of mur* 
der caUed a trial, and proposed to put him im* 
metfiately to death without trial, ** on Ike prinr 
** ^tpies tf tnsurrection,^\heQZ\i&ef to doubt thé 
guilt of the King would be to doubt of the 
innocence of, the Convention, and if the King 
were not a traitor, thp Convention must be rebels; 
would my learned friend have had an English 
writer state all this with '* decoiwfii and mode* 
** rati&ti?'' would he have had an English 
Writer state, that thougluhis reasoning was not 

perfectly 
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perfectly agreeable to oiir national laws, or 
perhaps to our national prejudices, yet it was 
not for him to make any observations on the 
judicial proceedings of foreign states ? 

When Marat, in the same Conventioni^ 
palled for two hundred and seventy thousand 
heads, must our English writers have said, that 
the remqdy did, indeed, seem to their weak judg- 
ment rather severe; but that it was not for them 
to judge the conduct of so illustrious an assem* 
bly.as the National Convention, or the suggesti-^ 
ons of so enlightened a statesman as M. Marat ? 

When that Convention resounded -with ap^» 
plaupe at the news of several hundred aged 
priests ^eing thrcwn into the Loire, and parti- 
cularly at the exclamation of Carrier, who 
communicated the intelligence, " JVhat a re- 
y volutionary tQr7:fnt is the Jj>ire /" when these 
suggestions and narratives of murders which 
have, hitherto been only hinted and \yhi§pered 
in the most secret cabals, in the darkest caverns 
of handitti, were triumphantly, uttered^, patiently 
endured, and even loudly applauded by an 
asscnibly of seven hundred men, acting in the 
siglit of all Europe, wpujd my learned friend 
have wished that there had been .founji^ in Enjg- 
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kind a single writer so base as to deliberate upoa 
the most safe, decorous, and polite manner o£ 
relating all these things to his countrymen ? 

When Carrier ordered five hundred chil- 
dren under fourteen years to be shot, the 
greater part of whom escaped the fire ftom 
their size, when the poor victims run for pro- 
tection to the soldiers, and were bayonetted 
clinging round their knees ! would my frietld— ^ 
but 1 cannot pursue the strain of interrogation! 
it is too much ! It would be a violence which 
I cannot practice on my own feelings — It 
would be an outrage to my friend— It would be 
an afiront to you— It would be an insult to 
humanity. No ! Better, ten thousand times 
better, would it be that every press in the \voii4 
Were burnt, that the very use 'of letters- were 
abolislied, that we were returned to the homert 
ignorance of the rudest times — than that the 
Jesuits of civilization should be made subservient 
to the purposes of barbarism — ^thaii that titer» 
ture should be employed to teich a tolei-atioii 
for cruelty^ to 'weaken moral hatred for guilt 
to deprave and brutalize the human mind. I 
know that I speak my friend's feelings as well 
as my owii, when I say God forbid that thk 
dr^d of any punbhment should ttciR nî^kfe 

any 
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any Englishman an accomplice in so coirupt^ 
ing his countrymen, a public teacher of âe(«a- 
vity and barbarity ! 

Mortifying and horrible as the idea is, I 
must remind you. Gentlemen, that eveii at 
that time^ even under the reign of Robespierreit 
my learned friend, if he had then been Attorney 
General, might have been compelled by soipQ 
moiC deplorable necessity, to have come into thi$ 
(uourt to ask your verdict against the libellers fif 
Barrert and Collot d'Herbais. Mr. Peltier the» 
employed his talents against the enemies <rflhe 
human race^ as he has. uniformly and bravely 
done. I do not believe that any peace, any po* 
Jitiçal consideratioûs, any fear of punishment^ 
'Wpuld have silenced him. He has shewn tc» 
much honour and constancy, and intrepidity, tr^ 
jbe shaken by such circumstances as these. 

My learned friend might tlien have been 
-compdled» to have filed a criminal inforraalion 
against Mr. Pelfier, for '* wickedly and mali- 
/* ciously intending to^vilify and degrade Maxi- 
*' milmi Robespierre^ President of the Coramk- 
'' tee pf Public Safety of the French Republic!'' 
Jie might have been reduced to the sad xiecea- 
»tf Qi appearing befcffe you to bely hfeovwi 
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better feelings; to prosecute Mr* Peltier for pub- 
lishing those sentiments which my frrend ^him- 
self had a jLhousarid times felt, and a thousand 
times ex^pressed. He might have been "obliged 
even to call for punishment upon Mr: Peltier, 
> for language which he and all mankind would 
for ever despise Mr. Peltier if he 'were not to 
employ. Then indeed. Gentlemen, we should 
have seen the last humiliation fall on England ; 
the tribunals, the spotless and venéfabfe tribu- 
nals of this free country, reduced to be the 
ministers of the vengeance ^ of Kohespierre ! 
What could have rescued us frorri this last dis- 
grace? The honesty and cfôùrage • of a jury* 
They would have delivered the jud^s of their 
country from the dire necessity of inflicting 
punishment on a brat^ and virtuous • man, be- 
cause he spoke truth of a monster. ' They would 
have despised tlie threats of a foreign tyrant as 
their' ancestors braved the*po\Ver of oppressors 
at home. ' '' ' ^ 

In the Court where we are rtow -met, Croni- 
WcU twice sentû satirist on his tyranny to be con- 
victed and punished as à libeller, and in this 
Court, almost in sight of the scaffold streaming 
with the bieodr ef ]m Sorerergn, within bearm^ 
of the clash of his bayonets which drove out 
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Parliaments with contumely, two successive ju- 
ries rescued the intrepid satirist -^ from his fangs, 
and sent out with defeat and disgrace the Usur- 
per's Attorney General from what he had the 
insolence to call his Court ! Even then. Gen- 
tlemen, when all law and liberty were trampled 
under the feet of a military banditti ; when 
those great crimes were perpetrated on a high 
place and with a high hand against those who 
were the objects of public veneration, which 
jiiore tlian any thing else upon earth overwhelm 
the minds of men, break their spirits, and con- 
found their moral sentiments, obliterate the dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong in their un- 
derstanding, and teach the multitude to feel no 
longer any reverence for that justice which 
they thus see triumphantly dragged at the chariot - 
wheels of a tyrant ; — Even then, when this un- 
happy country^ triumphant indeed abroad but. 
enslaved at home, had no prospect but that of 
à long succession of tyrants wading through 
slaughter to a throne — even then, I say, when 
all seemed lost, the unconquerable spirit of 
English liberty survived in the hearts of English . 
jiurors. That spirit is, I trust in God,, not ex- 
tinct:. 

< ■■ I ■■,■■■■'■ ■ ' ■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■ j ■ "; ■ ". ' ■ ; I '* 
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tfnct: and if anjrtnodera tyrant were, in the 
drunkenness of his insolence, to hope to over- 
awe an English jury, I trust and I believe that 
they would tell him : " Our ancestors braved 
^* the bayonets of Cfomvï^ell — we bid defiance 
'^ to yours, Contenipsi Catilina gladio$ — non 
^ pertimescam tups /" 

What could be such ?i tyrant's means of 
^overawing a jury?-^As long as their country 
exists, they are girt round • with impenetrable 
armour. Till the destruction of their country, 
110 danger can fall upon them for the perfor- 
mance of their duty, and I do trust that there is 
no Englishn^an so unworthy of life as to desire 
to outlive England. But if any of us are con- 
demned to the cruel punishment of surviving 
our country — if in the inscrutable counsels of 
Providence, this favoured seat of Justice and 
Liberty, this noblest work of human wisdom 
and virtue, be destined to destruction^ which I 
«hall not be charged with national prejudice for 
saying would be the most dangerous wound 
ever inflicted en civilization; at lea«t, let us 
carry with us into our sad exile the consolation 
that we ourselves have not violated the rights 
of hospitality to ejciles — that we have not torn 
from the; ^ftar the suppliant wha claimed pro- 
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tectîon as the voluntary victim of loyalty and- 
conscience ! 

Gentlemen, I now leave this, unfortunate 
Gentleman in your,hands,_. His character and 
his situation might interest your, humanity—*- 
But, on his behalf, I only ask justice from 
you. I only ask a favourable construction of 
what cannot be said to be more than ambiguous 
language, and this you will soon be told froi» 
the highest authority is a part of justice* 
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Mr. attorney GENERAI^ 

'KAY IT PLEASE YOUS lOBDSHlF. 

> 

Gentlemen of the Jury, 

IN rising, Gentlemen, to address 
myself to you, on the part of the prosecution^ 
after your attention has been so long ri vetted to 
one of the most splendid displays of eloquence, 
I ever had occasion to hear ; after your undef-^ 
standings htive been so long dazzled by the 
contemplation of that most splendid exhibitioa,^ 
I cannot but fear, that whatever the fcebJo 
light of such understandings as mine can;, 
present to you, I can scarcely feel a hope of 
making any impression on your senses. And* 
if I felt, on this occasion, that there was any. 
necessity to answer much of my learned friend's 
^jspeech, I should feci myself embarked in aor 
undertaking, in which it was absolutely ne- 
cessary I should fail. But after giving iho^ 
^ ^tendon — tlie utmost attention, that . could bft 
bestow«îd io the whole of his argument, I think 
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I may venture to say, my task does not present 
much of my friend's speech -to -answer. I 
apprehend there are some things to observe 
upon^ some things to apply in my own favour, 
and some things to give a' different application 
to, than that, which has been attempted to be 
given by my friend himself. There are, most 
unquestionably,' many .topics; on which he has 
expatiated, which, without any derogation to 
him, are rather irrelevant to the present dis* 
cussion. There arc some points to be Con^ 
siidered. • 

The points to be considered, respect the!* 
character of the prosecutor and the defendant, 
the character of the prosecution before you, 
the character of similar prosecutions, as they' 
ought to be conducted, and as it seems, they 
are likely to be conducted in this country.^ 
And the charactef of the pubUcation, itself^ 
which is now under your consideration. 

Gentleman, with regard to the prosecutor,' 
my learned friend has told you, with what* 
consistency as applied to some part of thç' 
observations he addressed to the libds them-* 
sfelves^ I must leave to him to reconcile— He" 
has told you the prosecufor of -ttiis information^ 

ifi 
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is the Chief Magistrate of France, Gentlemen^ 
Ï deny it. The prosecutor is the Chief Magi- 
strate of the country, in which we Uve, feebly 
repreisented by his unworthy servant in this 
place. It is the prosecution of the King of 
Great-Britain, who is capable ev^n at this 
moment of giving protection, having according 
to the admissioh of my friend given most ef- 
fectual protection to the person even nowstand- 
ing for judgment, ^ut it seems the person now 
under this protection is attempted to be crushed, 
and trampled upon, and destroyed, Gentlemen, 
I must beg leave to say, when at thq same 
^noment you are told this very emigrant is de- 
fended in his asylum ip this country, and when 
it is represented to you, from I know not what 
aytliority, but, liowever, from my friend's 
authority (and he may have means of knowing 
the wishes of the Sovereign),, that instead of 
being in the situation of any other defendant^ 
he, it seems, was to be hunted out of the 
country.— -I say when this is the character to. 
be attributed untruly to the administration of 
the Government of tiiis country, it will deserve 
|he most serious attention of juries. But J 
think you need not at least apprehend, dial 
9t this moment, that tatal period of English 
liberty i$ arrived, in which you are to be 
•. . . ' called* 
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called upon in principles new to the adnunistra^ 
tion of English justice, to give a verdict against 
the defendant, not because lliejr are libels on the 
principles of law, but because they are offensive 
to thé Chief Magistrate of another country; 

With respect to Àe defendant himself, he 
stands cloathed with all the advantages and be^ 
neftte which the English law can give to an 
English subject. Protected he has been îîythe 
best exertions, and he now stands to be judged 
not on any new principles, but on those prin* 
cfples which Istated to you in my opening, and 
which my friend has done me the justice to say, 
are the principles on which he should be tried* 

My learned friend has told you, this pro- 
secution is the first of a long series of prosecu- 
tions, which ate likely to be instituted against 
the libetty bf free discussion in this country.— 
I trust in forming your judgment on this pro- 
sectition, you will not form it on any apprehen- 
sion of prosecutions that may hereafter be likely 
to arise. — You will coiisider not whether there 
njay be at some distant period a number of such 
prosecutions, but whether this is one of them ; 
wheth'.r there is any thing in this case, that can 
justify any man w ^ayingi it- is one of them; 

whether 
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whether t can coolly call upcsp you for a ver- 
dict on any principle, on which during the best 
times of the administration of justice and law in 
this country, juries have not uniformly given 
them ; and whether in calling on you for this 
verdict, I endeavour, in the slightest degree, 
to trench on the freedom of discussion, the 
privilege of history, which he has done me 
the justice to say I have distinctly admitted. 

Gentlemen, this is a prosecution of the 
English Press. My friend has told you a great 
number of truths with respect to this privilege 
and this liberty. He has told you, that in 
former times there was no cowardly selfishness, 
disposing the government of the country or 
its ministers to restrain free discussion on arbi- 
trary power. Is there any thing in this case 
like an attempt, that can be characterised a$ 
cowardly, much more an attempt to restrain 
any discussion at all ? My friend has told you, 
k is necessary the freedom of discussion should 
be preserved entire, and that it is peculiarly 
necessary to have publications of this sort, to 
rouze the spirit of the people, and to cloathe 
them with the armour of aliger and indignation 
against those, who were abou.t to become their 
enemies, My case to you is, that we may 
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not suffer at the time this armour is preparing. 
It is, the means by which the sword of angçr 
and indignation is put into the hands of those, 
who but fcM: this attempt would not have 
.become your enemies at all. Not that I mean 
to say on the mere circumstance of a publication 
;a waris instantly likely to break out • no ; but 
X know> in the coniniunicatLons between two 
great and neighbouring countries, there aro 
many things to be compromised, and the pre- 
paring this state of irritation may render it 
impossible for parties to come together on equal 
terms, and to compromise things, which they 
might otherwise have possibly compromised^ 
and to settle differences without having recourse 
to hostilities ; and therefore publications of this 
sort are dangerous. 

it has not been the policy of tlie law to 
fix precise boundaries to that which caay be 
considered as free discussion in history, and 
that which is to be held a libel. Are we near 
that boimdary in this case ? If we are near 
that boundary, there may be some ground to 
pause ; but as it seems to me, not only there 
is nothing that can approach that boundary, 
but there is nothing which the ingenuity of 
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man can state, that partakes of the nahife oi^, 
history or, of free discussion, jn the puHlîcatîoh 
now under consideration. 

My friend has likewise said, if Iprosecutë this 
Gentleman, upon what principle have I fort>orn 
to prosecute many publications given to thé 
public, and particularly one which was brought 
to your consideration and attention, a republi- 
cation which charged His present Majesty with 
T)cing the accomplice of assassins. My friend 
told you the reason : because it was not re- 
published in this country, with any malignant 
or wickecl intention to libel the character of 
His Majesty. On the contrary, the English 
newspapers rescued hira from the possibility of 
having such an imputation cast on him. Is it 
so clear, that the author of the present publi- 
cation meant to rescue the character of the First 
Consul from the imputation it casts on him by 
this charge ? But, Gentlemen, give me leave 
to .ask you, whether, when my friçnd was 
commenting on the great importance, on thé 
atrocity of that libel which he wondered,! did 
not prosecute, in charging our Monarch as 
an assassin, did it not occur to you, will it not 
occur to çvçry one, and am I not right in 
A a 2 saying. 
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Aiying, a8 it will be for your consideration by 
and by, to pronounce whether the paper I 
prosecute be in itself an incitement to assas- 
sination ? will it not be material for you to con- 
sider, whether if the English Law would pro- 
tect, and the English Government and the 
English Monarch would protect the author of 
such a publication, whether his character 
would be quite so clear, that he did not furnish 
the means as an encouragement to assassination ? 
Now, Gentlemen, put yourselves for a moment 
us the subjects of another country, and then 
ask, whether such a publication, as that 
coming from this country, would* have no in- 
fluence upon your minds, whether it would 
appear indifferent, or whether it would not 
excite indignation against England itself ? That 
strongly illustrates the effect that may be pro- 
duced in another country, in irritating the 
dispositions of that country against the people 
of England, and to excite that indignation 
and resentment, which we should all feel in 
a similar case. And from our own feelings 
we must judge of those of other men. What 
are likely to be the feelings of a principal 
magistrate in another country, when he sees 
the object of a libel is to defame and vilify him, 
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and when the object of it is an incitement, 
such as I describe this publication to contain. 

Gentlemen, my friencl has asked many 
questions of what I should have done on many 
occasions during the French Revolution, if we 
had happened to be at i^eace with France, in- 
stead of being at war ;- if publications in news- 
papers had discussed with freedom the events 
he referred to, whether I should have thought 
it necessary to institute prosecutions, to vindi- 
cate the characters of Robespierre or Marat? 
He has asked, likewise, whether if, at the great 
event of the hrst invasion of Switzerland, Instead 
of being at war with France we had been at 
peace, and there had been the same freedom of 
discussion exercised by the English newspapers, 
what I would have done on that occasion, and 
whether I, should have prosecuted individuals, 
for discussing such a remarkable event ? — 
Though the first invasion of Switzerland took 
place during the time of war, yet there have 
been scenes acted in that unhappy country, 
since those which were described with all tlic 
eloquence of my learned iViend, equally, ir 
not more, atrocious, than the original scenes 
of destruction there acted. He asks me what 
, I would have done> what did I do ? Were not 

these 
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tîiese transactions thé subject of free dîèCus^îon 
by the EngHsh papers ? Now I will ask, whe- 
ther there was not, in some of them, some de- 
parture from a decent consideration of those 
events, but they were historical narrations of those 
events, fairly elicited from the circumstances on . 
the minds of those who wrote on them : and 
although we are to receive mandates from 
France, what we are to prosecute, lïo English 
jury has been called upon to give judgment on 
such narrative as this. That is the best answer 
that can be • given. 

Having now adverted a little to the ob- 
servations he made with regard to the nature 
of free discussion,, and the disposition with 
which it ought to be received by juries, "l 
think I may venture to say, there is no one 
sentiment he expressed, with respect to the 
necessity and the legality of freedom of dis- 
cussion, of the privileges of historical narration, 
which was not stated arid admitted by me as 
distinctly, though, God knows, much more 
feebly and weakly, than it was afterwards de- 
livered by him. During a great part of my 
friend's speech, à most able and eloquent 
address, to enforce propositions and truths oh 
your minds, which might look as if he were 
advancing truths I had denied, and contro- 
verting 
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verting propositions I had advanced; when 
only, with terms and eloquence which do not 
belong to raç, he wag enforcing the same prin- 
ciples, and carrying to your conviction and 
understanding the jusUce and the truth of those 
propositioi>s, which I had admitted to be the 
law of the country before. 

Having made these phserv^tions, and 
knowing how much of your time has been 
xlevoted to this case, I shall now proceed to 

'"^ihe publication itself^ to see whether there is 
aijy thing of the character of history and sober 

, discussion belonging to it, that can justify my 
friend in saying, you are called on by your 
duty to give a verdict* for the defendant. It is 
stated to you, that this is a peculiarly harmless 
|>ublIcation — that it is printed in a language 
unknown to the majority of readers in England, 
•and at a time when scarcely any thing can 
enter on the Continent : but it is written in the 
prench language, and addressed to French un- 
derstandings, and to French readers; and 
though the difficulty may be extremely greats, 
yet the Press of England may furnish security 
lo Erench libellers, if they are so permitted. 
,^ill it not be more offensive to the French 
CrQvernment ? Does it profess to elucidate the 
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English history ? It must be calculated for the 
proper meridian. He tells you it is the last 
joumal in Europe, thdt dares to speak of the 
French Government — those truths, which .in 
every other quarter are suppressed and pre- 
vented. Is not this of itself a circumstance^ 
that entitles it to no great fa^vour with those that 
are likely to be attacked by it ? .It is not 
merely in France injury may be done. From 
England to every Court on the Continent that 
publication may circulate, slandering the First 
Magistrate of that knigdom. Let me ask you, 
supposing not one of them to enter ipto France, 
whether that circumstance alone would not 
alienate die afiection of the French Govern-» 
inept froni us ? 

Then it is said, with respect to the matter 
contained in this publication, it was innocent 
pleasantry, and published for the purpose of 
consoling the French emigrants. Though the 
sentiments of Mr, Peltier may be those of a 
Royalist, does it necessarily follow, therefore, 
that they may be innocent ? If he feels like 
odier Rjoyalists in this country and other 
countries, is it improbable that the present pos^ 
sessor of the Throne of that country may be 
the object of his detestation and abhorrence? 

Is 
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ft» ît la^obabté they shoulcî wish (ù remove 
from their senses and their observation, him 
who is in possession of the Throne of their 
King? 

tVifh respect to the object àûâ tendency 
of the publication tinder our consideration^ you 
must collect them from the publication itself ; 
aikf Aat, if you have not evidence from which 
a contr^ ittferértce is to be collected, you 
must find them in the temper, mind, and in- 
tention of the person who publishes it. My 
Meùà has told you, the republication of â 
writing, originally a libel, is not necessarily 
libellous : but I think it behoves the rcpublisher 
ai that, which is deemed to be originally libel- 
lous, to put himself in a condition of shewing, 
that be republished if with some other view ; 
atîd to rescue himself, he must shew that hé 
did it with another intention, and that he did 
ntot intehd the effect to be produced, which was 
natural firoM thé libel he republished. And if 
you bad your attention directed to the intro- ' 
dootio^n tff thte work, and saw what it is, I think' 
ytm ^ill find no reason to lead you to believe, * 
that it v^ republished With a different in- ' 
tmtion 0Ô his part, than fa vilify and defame 
B b the 
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the character of the person against whom it is. 
directed. 

I shall read this passage, which I think is 
worthy of your attention. He says he should 
be extremely moderate on the chapter of po- 
litics {reads two sentences). 

Now, Gentlemen, I think it is impossible- 
to doubt on that, what his intention was.. 

There is another passage {reads two or three 
sentences, beginning at where Polybius is intro-- 
duced). 

From this. Gentlemen, you are to collect 
the purpose and intention of the writer. The 
passage I originally, introduced shews, there is 
no one part of any paper, of any description he 
is to bring forward, which is not to refer to the 
object 1 alluded to. I shall repeat his words : 
-^'* We shall add but one word more. We 
'\ shall ^so manage matters, that all the mate- 
^* rials which we shall employ in the edifice, 
*' that we are about to erect to the glory of 
'*. Buonaparte" — What is this, Gentlemen ? 
What are we to understand by the edifk;e he 
. is' 
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is about to erect to the glory of Buonaparte ? 
Does not this clearly shew Buonaparte is to bç 
the object of it ? " shall be worthy of the 
" Temple?" 

Having, by all these introductory passages, 
shewn the intention of the Author, it is hardly 
necessary to comment on the passages them- 
selves, which have been selected, and which 
are to be found in the information. My friend 
seems to admit, that there is much libellous 
matter in these pubUcations ; but, he says, they 
are not libels against Buonaparte, and that they 
were only meant to reflect disgrace on certain 
factions that existed in France. Now it is ra- 
ther extraordinary, that my friend should have 
observed, in the course of his speech, that 
Buonaparte was the author of this prosecution, 
if it was not a libel against him, but a libel on 
certain partips at Paris, who were his enemies. 
That is a part, which, I t)iink, is not very 
easily to be reconciled. 

My friend has dealt with more asperity 
than he obght to have applied to thé allusion to 
the daggei* of Brutus; and has said, that it was 
jiot necessary to be considered as an incentive 
to assassination. Gentlemen, I have not said 
B b 2 any 



ai>y thing th{it could justify my friend in mak- 
ing any such remarlj: ; but I pay^ when treating 
o/ the government of France^ at present vnder 
the consulship of Buonaparte^ and treating pf 
the government of Rome under the dictator, z 
comparison is drawQ between the. fate of eacb^ 
and thefi it is said, in illusion jto the dagger of 
Brutus, there was pot found in the ope thai re-^ 
sistance to tyranny, which wj^s found in tho' 
qthex : ?uid that was holding out, pot merely 
the character of Brutus, but pointing out most 
distinctly, ?is was stated in the ipueodoes, that 
whiph was the last resource to the people of 
Fr3nce to have recourse to,'- and as not disgrace^ 
ful aqd base even in those who have recourse to 
it. Jt is siipppsecj I am rather forgetful of the: 
history, in supposing it necessarily recoqimend^ 
assassination, because hp has tpld you a few of 
the JRqrpan Emperors received the honours of 
divinity bcfpre their death. Apotheosis meaps^ 
let them only have divine honours during their 
life, and let him have the pleasure to enjoy 
them 5 but that was not the case of R^pmulus^ 
who had^ according to the history; or fable, 
fallen by the assaçsin^ before he was rapked^ 
among thp number Qf the Gods,:.'* And ]Rp-» 
mulus reçals the thing to mipd/' it is not Ah^. 
gustus, it is not Tiberiiiç, who were reççîyçd . 

into 
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-into th€ miipher of the gcH& before their iegdi, 
hut k is the maa who suffqred a^sasàination be^ 
lore he was received into the heavens. And it 
is that, which is here given as the wish and as 
die prayer of the patriots of that day : and he 
wishes he may have that the nièxt day. That, 
Gentlemen^ is the object^ and nature of his 
prajèr. But this, it seems, is a publication 
for which Mr.Rehieris not answerable. Instead 
of his being the author of it, it was written by 
a fhitchmm, and for the dejection of which, 
sji^cient ijaformation is pronaised, wlien Fouché 
shall have completed his police establishment in 
]>içester Square. My learned friend wishes 
you to suppose, it is tfie republication of some? 
thing with a very innocent view : that the de^ 
fçridant meant it as a publication on the Jaco- 
bins, arid it was unpo^ible this publication 
could have any effect at all upon their minds, 
aâd consequently it could be no libel. But, 
inèfead of being addressed to the Jacobins, it 
was addressed to Mr. Peltier himself : Is it not 
then to be supposed by the jury, that an effect 
w^s nieant to be produced on the French go- 
veroraent, by manifesting a disposition to libel 
their first magistrate, and to do him mischief?' 
Thôt is thé object which is offensive tpthû law' 
of this country. ' But whatever observatiofis* 

may 
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may be made on these two poems, what is to. 
be said of the last publication, the translation' 
of the speech of Lepidus from the Roman His- 
toiy, and applied to the history of the Frenoh 
people ? 

Can you conceive a more noxious, and a 
more offensive publication? It is written in a 
language calculated for its circulation through 
every corner of France, and its objectas mani* 
festly to vilify and defame the First Magistrate 
of that country, not only in France, but 
throughout Europe. This seems to be the end 
and necessary consequence of this publication 
in this jplace : and if you view it in th^t light;, 
and if you are satisfied that is the fair iiHerpre- 
tation of it, there is no question of diffibulty 
between us. We are both agreed as to the ille- 
gality of printing, and the illegality of publish- 
ing, libels against those with whom we are at- 
peace: the only question then for you to decide- 
is this, Whether or not these publications, such * 
î|s they are ; whether these papers were or were^ 
not published, with an intention of vilifying 
the French Consul ? My friend tells you, if 
that is your judgment— he tells you, that if that 
was really the intention of thç publication, 
that then the defendant is to be delivered up to 

your 
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your verdict, and that you cannot rescue him 
from the consequences ; but if you are satisfied 
it was not published with any intention of vili- 
fying and defaming the First Consul of France^ 
but that it was written in the spirit of history^ 
and that it comes under the description of free 
discussion ; if you can, in your consciences 
really believe that this comes fairly within the 
range of free discussion, or that it comes witli- 
in the scope of historical privilege, then I do 
not ask your verdict : but if you are satis- 
fied, in point of fact, that it was published with 
the libellous intention I impute to it, do not be 
driven from your purpose by any theoretical or 
declamatory address, or be* led to apprehend 
you are doing wrong, by acting on the clear 
principles of public law, on a case fairly 
brought before you. It is your province, and 
your duty, to act on the question before you, 
on true and clear principles, and not to look to 
those cases which are to follow. It will be time 
enough to stir up an English Jury, when some 
unprecedented proceedings take place, and it 
will be time enough then that the address of 
my friend should be repeated to them. And 
if that period is about to approach, I have 
only to lament, in common with you all, in 
common with every man who has heard that 

speedi. 
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^leech^ that most eloquent; most sMSf, most 
irresistible address, which has been applied tù 
ftuch a case as this, was not reserrcd for that 
occasion, to which it might with mare pitK 
priety hanre been applied^ 
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LORD ELLENBOROUGH's CHARGE. ^ 



Gentlemen of the Jury, 

The case both on the part of the Prosecu-. 
tor and of the Defendant being now closed, it 
remains for me, in obedience to the injunctions 
of the law on the subject, to * give you my 
opinion on the whole matter in issue, in the 
same manner as I am required to do in all 
^er criminal cases. 

* 

The matter in issue includes three things : 
1st, the fact of publication ; 2dly, the truth of 
the allegations in the record; and 3dly, the 
nature, quality and tendency of the papers 
themselves. 

Gendemen, this information is filed against 
the Defendant for several passages, tliat have 
been selected from the publication called the 
Ambigu, from the first and third numbers of 
that publication. Several of these papers have 
been read, first in the French language, and 
then in an English translation, the faithfulness 

c c of 
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of* which does not appear to be materially im- 
peached. 

As to the first thing, the fact of publica- 
tion, that seems to be proved by the evidence 
of Mr. Deboffe, who published, and acted 
under the orders of Mr. Peltier, thé defendant. 
It is unnecessary to detail the particulars, be- 
cause it. does not seem to be mattef of conter, 
that he was the publisher under the orders of 
Mt. t^ékier, ^nd therefore he is liable, if these 
are libellous publications. That Napoleon Ôuôna- 
pârté was the Chief Magistrate and First Consul 
of France is admitted. And that the relations 
of peace and friendship subsist between us 
and the French Republic, and did so at the 
time of these publications, is also admitted. 
And, indeed, they were capable of easy proof, 
if they had not. Their notoriety seems -to ren*- 
der the actual proof very unnecessary. 

The next, and only remaining tnàterîal 
point for your consideration, is, the nature and 
quality of the publications themselves. It has 
been attempted by the learned counsel for the 
Defendant to represent tliém as ironical and sa- 
tirical papers, written as against some particular 
factions in France, and not immediately directed 

against 
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8gmnst t]ie diàracter and pçr$on of the First 
Magistrate of that country. It will be for you 
\<> say, 01» the fullest consideration of all thç 
cirçuni^tanc^s of this case, whether you are no* 
satififled these papery ^q contain matter reviling 
and highly reflecting on that considerable ma- 
gistrate, stnd hold out a direct incitement and 
encouragement to assassinate his person* 

Gentlemen, it is my duty to state to you, 
that every publication that has a tendency to 
promote pubhc mischief, whether by causing 
irritation in thç minds of the subjects of this 
realm, that înay ihduc?e them to commit a 
breach of the public peace, or whether it may 
be more public and specific, and extending to 
the morals, the religion, or magistracy of thé 
cmmtry— these are all cases of libeL But more 
particularly, as in the present case, by defaming 
the persons and characters of magistrates and 
others in high and eminent situations of power 
and dignity in other çpuntrieS| inconsistent 
with amity and friendship, expressed in such 
terms and such a planner as to interrupt the 
wnity ?ind fricndflhip between the two countries 
-»-evcry such publiçatioii is what the law calls 
a libel. Cases ©f this ^ort h^^ve occurred within 
HU our memoria. My hoxà George Gpr^pn 

Ç Ç 2 published 
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published a libel on the person and character 
of the Queen of France ; and another perscm 
published a libel on the late Emperor Paul, in 
both of which cases there were prosecutions. 
In the first case there was a conviction and pu- 
nishment followed. The other case went the 
length of a conviction, and in respect to the 
legal effect of both these prosecutions, I am 
not aware it was ever judicially questioned- 
And therefore I lay it down as law, that any 
publication which tends to degrade, revile, and 
defame persons in considerable situations of 
power and dignity in foreign countries may be 
taken to be and treated as a libel, and particu- 
larly where it had a tendency to interrupt the 
amity and peace between the two countries. If 
any publication contains a plain and manifest 
incitement and persuasion addressed to others 
to assassinate and destroy the persons of such 
magistrates^ as the tendency of such a publican 
tion is to interrupt the harmony subsisting be- 
tween two countries, the libel assumes a still 
more criminal complexion, 

Now let us look at the Ode which is attri- 
buted to Chenier. This is immediately pre- 
faced by a declaration that he would collect all 
the materials he could employ on the edifice he 

was 
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M^as to raise to the glory of Buonaparte, such 
as should be suitable to his glory; so that his 
object seems to have been to libel the character 
of Buonaparte. It is not to be supposed these 
verses were written by Chenier, Such thingp 
often appear under feigned names ; and it will 
be for you to say, whether these words do not 
import a direct incitement to the assassination 
of that Magistrate ? 

*^ Oh ! eternal disgrace of France ! Cas- 
^ sar on the banks of the Rubicon, has against 
** him, in his quarrel, the Senate, Pompey, 
^' and Cato ; and in the plains of Pharsalia, 
** if fortune is unequal — if you must yield to 
*' the destinies, Rome, in this sad reverse, at 
" least there remains to avenge you, a poinard 
^' among the last Romans." 

Now, does not that express a lamentation, 
a wish, on the part of the person, that writes 
. this, that they (the people of France) would 
use the poinard against the supposed oppressor 
and usurper of tiieir government, which had 
been used with effect against Caesar, the usurper 
of the Roman Government ? 

And, in another part of this publication, 
he says, *' As for me, far from envying his 
** lot, let him name, I consent to it, his wor- 
^* thy successor ; carried on the shield let him 

"be 
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^^ be çlcctod Emperor. Finally (and Romulus 
** recaJs the thing to mind), I wish, that on the 
<^ morrow he may have his apotheosis. Amen/* 
This is a direct wish, on die part of the 
publisher of this work> that if he should be 
elected Emperor of that country of which he 
then held the government, hb death joiight be 
instantaneous*— or that his destruction might 
follow on the next day. Every body knows 
the supposed story of Romulus. He disap- 
peared ; and his death was supposed to be the 
effect of ai^assination. Now this seems to be 
incai^ble of equivocation-r-if the words were 
equivocal, and could bear two constructions, I 
should advise you to adopt the mildest. But if 
these word? can bear this sense and this only; 
we cannot trifle with our duty. We cannot in- 
vent or feign a signification or import, which 
the fair sense of the words does not suggest. 

. Gentlemen, upon the whole matter, on tlwi 
best considération I have been able to give these 
different publications, it appears to me, the direct 
and indirect aim and tendency of them (notwith» 
standing the very ingenious gloss, and colour, 
by eloquence almost unparalleled, by which 
they were defended), was to degrade and vilify, 
to render odious and contemptible, the person 
pf the First Consul, in the estimation of the 

people 
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pecyplé of this côimtfy and of France, espc?» 
dally in the estimation of the people erf France, 
and likewise to excite to his assassination and 
destruction— That appearing to T>e the imme- 
diate and direct tendency of these publications^ 
I cannot in the correct discharge of my duty 
éo otherwise 'than state, that these publications 
having such a tendency, in respect of a foreign 
magistrate, and being published within this 
country, and the consequence of such publica- 
tions having a direct tendency to interrupt and 
destroy the peace and amity between the two 
countries, are, in point of law, libels. And 
in the correct discharge of your duty, I ^m 
sure no memory of past, or expectation of fu- 
ture injury, will warp, you from the strength 
arid even course of justice. But your verdict 
will mark with reprobation all projects of assas- 
sination and murder- Consider likewise, how 
dangerous projects of this sort may be, if not 
discountenanced, and discouraged in this coun- 
try : they may be retaliated on the head of 
all those whose safety is most dear to us. 

Gentlemen, I trust your verdict will 
strengthen the relations by which the interests 
of this country are connected with those of 
France, and that it will illustrate and justify in 

every 
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jevery quarter of the world the conviction, that 
has been long and universally entertained, of 
the unsullied purity of British judicature, and 
of the impartiality by which their decisions are 
uniformly governed. 

Gentlemen, the matter is with you, and 
you will give that verdict, which your owij 
conscience sanctions. 



The Jury, without retiring from their Bor, 
immediately returned a verdict of GUILTY. 



ADRESSE 



ADRESSE AU PUBLIC, 

PAR L'AUTEUR DE L'AMBIGU*. 

Un Amhigu fatal ordonne qu'il expire I ' 

Uû Anétigu dit-il tûot te qu'il ftmble dîne ? 

Rac« ipiîgétû*» 

Quoique je sois encore sous le poids d'un 
verdict, je me crois autorisé par Tintérêt qui m'a 
été téjnoigné pendant tout le cours de ma pro^ 
cédure, et par le changement survenu, depuis» 
dans les relations politiques de la France et de 
la Grande-Bretagne, à offrir quelques observa- 
tions, en addition à la belle défense que Ton 
vient de lire. Partie de ces observations étaient 
destinées à être présentées à la Cour, à la session 
qui a suivi celle où j'ai été jugé. Ce terme s^étant 
écoulé sans que j'ai été appelé à exposer mes 
moyens d'atténuation au tribunal de la loI> je 
prends la liberté de soumettre ce qui suit au 
tribunal du public. 

J'avais rédigé ici pendant presque tout le* 
cours de la guerre dernière, sous le titre de Pa- 
ris, un Journal que j'avais fini à la conclusion 

D d du 
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* A Translatiort of this^ Address t^îH be found at the 
end of it. 
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du Traité définitif. Je croyais que la carrière 
d'écrivain périodique que j'avais suivie avec 
quelque succès depuis le commencement de la 
révolution, était terminée pour moi. Je m'é- 
tais résolu en conséquence à me livrer en- 
tièrement à de nouveaux travaux ; et, déjà, j'a- 
vais entrepris une Publication intitulée: Les 
Français en Egypte, qui est destinée à pré- 
senter l'historique le plus complet de l'expédition 
de 1798, considérée sous le point de vue mili- 
taire, politique et littéraire, depuis le départ de 
la flotte de Toulon, jusqu'au fameux Rapport du 
Colonel Sébagtiani ^% , 

Cependant, ayant vu que dans l'intervalle 
des trois mois qui suivirent la ratification du 
Traité d'Amiens, non-seulement la France ne 
s'était empressée de remplir aucune des stipula- 
tions auxquelles elle s'était engagée, mais même 
qu'elle s'était disposée à employer contre ce 
pàys-ci un.systême congru de difiamations et de 
vexations, d'opprobres et de préjudices, je cédai 
au désir de quelques amiâ, et à l'impulsion de ma 
conscience qui m'avertissait que je pouvais être 

encore 



* Cet ouvrage doit consister en 4 vol. in-4o., ornés 
de plus.d« 200 planches. Il çn a déjà paru 2 vol. et 62 
gravures, comprenant le Voj^age de Denon, et le$ Mé- 
moires de plusieurs savants, ingénieurs, &c. ' 
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encore utile, et j'annonçai, à la fin de Juillet, 
que j'allais faire paraître un nouveau Journal 
60US le titre de V Ambigu^ 

Si Ton me demande quels étaient les in^^ 
dices qui me faisaient découvrir ces disposi-^ 
tions haîneuses de la part de la France à cettç 
époque, ma réponse sera facile. 

Je laisserai de côté le tour d'adresse ou dç 
perfidie par lequel la France se fit remettre par 
le p.oi d'Etrurie Tisle d'Elbe, aussitôt que les 
Anglais eurent restitué cette conquête au Princç 
que je viens de nommer; le traité secret avec 
l'Espagne, qui ne fut cpnnu qu'après la paix, 
par lequel cçtte puissance cédait la Louisiane 
en toute propriété à la République, et lui assurait 
la réversibilité des duchés de Parme et de Plaint 
sance, à la mort du.Duc qui, en conséquence, 
ne tarda pa^ à "avoir lieu ; je ne parlerai point 
5e la réunion qui fut faite alors du Mîlanès et 
du Piéniont à la France ; de la prolongation du. 
séjour des troupes Françaises en Hollande, au 
mépris de deux traitée solennels ; de la saisie, 
tolérée et encouragée par la France, des biens de 
l'Ordre, de St. Jean, afin de mettre cet Ordre 
d^ns rincapaçité de défendre Tisle de Malthe 
çoptre la premiere attaque qui ça serait faite^^ 
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apr^ q^ue les ^ngUîs Tauraîçnt évacta^ç*-— Cç? 
roesure^ d'agression et d'agrw^isseraent deJa^ 
part de la France ; les insultes réitérées faites a^ 
commerce des Sujets Britanniques dans les ports 
de France; tout ceja était suffisamment coniiu*. 

Ce qui Tétait nioins, c'était les 4emarclje$^ 
de toute espèce qui commençaient à avoir liei% 
sourdement pour l'espionnage, la dégradation et 
Tavilissement de ce pays-ci par la France. J'en 
citerai quelques; traits. 

Le Gouvernenien): François fit établir à Ça^ 
ris, ali^commencçment de Juin, 1 802, un p^pi)?l- 
Ai|glais. noipràé VA^guSj qui contenait une suite? 
4*QUtrages pensonnels à Sa Majesté, à, son gou- 
Ypr;îpment| à ses ministres, çt ^ la ijation çn^ 
gj^n^ral. Entr'autres insultes, on a. lu. dai^Sr 
Cj^, Journal, unç invitatiqa aiix matelots Britan- 
niques àdésertçr, et ^ venir chercher en France 
i|n meilleur^ traitement, une meiUënrç i^onrrir^ 
t^r,e, et un salaire plys fprt que dans, la Grande^ 
!Çlr^tagne. On. y a li|- aussi une Içttre du traître 
IJiai^per, Tandy à^ X-qrd. Pçlhami d^ns l^qinellQ 
<;e. sujet rçtjellç,^ ^fiTjès, s'être vanté d'avoir, ét^ 

arraché 

♦ Ceux qui voudront les voir plus en détail, les 
trouveront dang.Ia brochure intitulée: RçHectLons oq 
a^ Causes of the present^Rupture with France, by Johq 
Adolphus, chez Hatchard^ Picca^illy^ 
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arraché à la rigueur deç lois parla terrçyr qju'în- 
spirait le nom de ^uonaparté, donnait un d^fi, 
(Bt proposait un duel, au ministre du Roi son xjciai^ 
tre. J'étais instruit que le Gou vernçmient Fraa- 
çaisf avait pris mille abonnenientg h ce papier,, 
poux eo défrayer les dépenses, et qu'il le faiffliit 
distribuer avec profusion dans l'étranger,, et, sur^ 
tou,t parmi les anciens révoltés Irlandais, I^ 
rédaction de ce journal était confiée à des chefe. 
d(? cette rébellion, et il était principalepaent 
destiné à Tentretenir, 

Dans le noipbre dpa agents, es^ians, de ppr 
lice, et niênje des Sej^ten^bfiseura. qiie. le gou- 
vernement Çn*nçais vomit en Angleterre dans, 
ces troi? premiers mois c}e la paix,, et dont plu- 
sieurs me furent cpnnu€[, je remarquai surtout 
M» Agasse,^ propriétaire dyt Moiiit€ii^\M un cer- 
tain MiEiéyée,j qui.eutrindiscrétipn de me révér 
l^r. Tobj^t de. la missipn particulière qui lui ayait 
été' çQuiiéQ par^Fouché et par le pre^mier Consul 
lui-même ;, Içs instructions qu'il en. avait reçues^ 
directement, et jusqu'au prix qui avait été mist 
à sa tournée d'qbseryatipn dans ce pays-ci, , Cet 
écrivain composait à Londres même ses Lettres 
insultantes et absurdes, mr VAngkterre, qui 
é.t^iiçnt déposée^ prpvisqiyenient daps le. Mercure 
jflfe France^ où, il veuait ensuite les, lire che? 
xoffK ^u, se félicitant de l'effet que cçsJnjures 
4çy?ûent produire e» France, Je 
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Je dois avouer que la fatuité de cet agent 
du Gouvernement Français, et l'objet de sa mis* 
sion qui m'était bien connu, d'avilir et de dégra- 
der ce gouvernement-ci ainsi que le caractère de 
la nation Britannique, et de faire vanter par des 
écrivains Britanniques gagés le gouvernement et 
le caractère Français, furent une des causes 
les plus puissantes qui me détermineront à entre-» 
prendre \ Ambigu, 

J'ajouterai à ceci que j'appartiens à uiie^ 
famille Britannique établie en France long-. 
temps avant la révolution ; que ses propriétés con-., 
sîd érables avaient été vendues par' le Directoire, 
comme propriétés d'émigrés; et que tous les 
efforts qui ont été faits, depuis h, paix, en 
vertu du traité, pour faire revenir le Gouver- 
nement du Premier Consul sur cette confisca- 
tion injuste, ont été sans fruit. Ce Gouverne^ 
' ment a continué de jouir d'une propriété qui 
ne lui appartient pas ; et cela, quand les sujets 
Français ont été, aussitôt après la ratification du 
Traité d'Amiens, remis en possession des fonds 
qui leur appartenaient en Angleterre. 

A l'époque où j'entrepris ipon Journal^ 
j'avais eu la douleur de voir que non-seulement 
on ne respectait en France aucune des stipula- 
tions de la paix, mais encore qu*on ne respectait 

pa^ 
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pas même les lois communes derhospitalitéen* 
vers les Sujets Britanniques et les Sujets Neutres. 
Plusieurs des uns et des autres avaient été arrêtés 
et détenus au Temple, avant que le premier 
Numéro de V Ambigu eût paru. Je n'en puis 
citer ici aucun, car il en est qui ne sont pas en- 
core sortis de cette prison ; je craindrais d'ag- 
graver leur situation en les mentionnant, et en 
faisant soupçonner que quelques-uns d'eux peu- 
vent être liés avec moi par les liens du sang ou 
par ceux de l'amitié. 

Tout m'autorisait donc à recommencer un 
Journal destiné à appeller l'attention sur la con- 
duite et les intentions, au moins ambiguës, du « 
Gouvernement Français, et à contrarier les tra-^ 
vaux des agents qu'il avait envoyés, et qu'il sou- 
doyait encore à Londres, à ma connaissance. 
J'exerçais en cela un ministère public, dont tout 
homme d'honneur peut se revêtir; et je satisfaisais 
de plus le ressentiment légitime d^un tort réel. 

Un nouveau motif qui mè détermina à 
adopter la forme et le titre que je donnai à ce 
Journal, fut l'ambiguïté qui régnait dans les 
projets du Premier Consul, et dans les manœu- 
vres de ses salariés du Conseil d'état, du Sénat, 
et des Corps législatifs, pour lui obtenir un titre 
supérieur à celui qu'il avait déjà, et faire pro- 
longer 
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longer ïa durée de son pouvoir. Ôii se rappelle 
que ce fut au rriois de Juillet queson Sénat lui dé- 
créta le Consulat pour vingt ans, et que Camba-? 
cérès, soutenu du Conseil d'état, fit proposer aa 
peuple d'émettre le vœu de lui donner le Consu- 
lat à vie, avec faculté de se nommer un succes- 
seur. Plusieurs Royalistes François s'imaginaient 
alors que Buonaparte avait intention de profiter 
du pouvoir momentané dont il jouissait, pour 
faire la paix, calmer toutes les factions, remettre 
Tordre dans les propriétés, faire renaître la 
tranquillité dans les consciences, et replacer en- 
suite le Souverain légitime, auquel il devait son 
éducation et son existence, sur un trône agrandi 
et pacifié. Cette opinion lui avait valu un 
grand nombre de partisans, qui connaissaient 
bien peu le caractère et Tambition de Thomme. 
Cette dernière démarche du Conseil d'état, que le 
peuple ne put pas se dispenser de sanctionner, a 
fait à la vérité topiber le bandeau que l'hypocrisie 
du Premier Consul tenait sur les yeux de beau- 
coup^ de gens. Mais était-il possible alors à un ser- 
viteur dévoué de la Royauté légitime, de se taire, 
quand il voyait un sujet rebelle chercher par ces 
intrigues à se mettre la couronne sur la tête, et 
à l'assurer dans sa famille ? J'ai toujours cru, je 
crois encore, et je croirai toujours Buonaparte, 
Consul à vie, justiciable de tout ce qu'il y a 

de 
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ûe Français loyaux, dans quelque partie du 
nionde qu'ils résident* 

Buonaparte, quelque tems avant eette épo- 
que, avait, sut le rapport du ministre de la po- 
lice Fouché, offert une amnistie à une certaine 
portion des émigrés qui voudraient venir se sou- 
mettre à son joug, moyennant des conditions 
qu'un homme d'honneur pouvait trouver infâ- 
mes, et qu'un homme de bon sens devait trou- 
ver illusoires. U7ie amnistie accordée à 'des 
Français fidèles à leur Dieu et à leur Roi ! et par 
qui ? Par un usurpateur, par un étranger, par 
un bourreau des Français, par un empoisonneur 
avéré, par un homme sans foi et sans loi, qui, 
dans le même moment,^ remplissait ses prisons 
de ces mêmes hommes qu'il appelait en France 
pour les aninistier ! U?ie ainnistie accordée par 
des gens qui, seuls, avaient besoin de pardon ! 
A ce mot, il est difficile de retenir son indigna- 
.tion. Mais, comme je n'écris point en ce mo- 
ment une justification de l'émigration, je me 
contenterai de renvoydr mes lecteurs à Topus- 
cule qui vient de paraître sous le titre à'Apoli^ie 
des Emigrés, et qu'on attribue à l'écrivain ins- 
truit, loyal et courageux, qui a donné, il y a 
quelque tems, l'ouvrage sur la Division de lEm^ 

E e pirt; 
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pire Germanique en I>épartements. Ce sujet jf 
est traité à fond et de main de maître*. 

' Tout m'autorisait dooc alors à rentrer en- 
core dans la lice contre le tyran des Français et 
le fléau de l'Europe. Motifs généraux de poli- 
tique; attachement au pays et aa gouvernement 
de mes pères; attachement à l'Angleterre, ma 
seconde patrie ; attachement à ina religion, que 
cet homme corrompait par la violence et le 
parjure ; embûches et insultes à ma personne 
dans son ayrinisiie perfide ; tort dans la proprié- 
té de ma famille, par la continuation de la 
confiscation des propriétés Britanniques ; inju- 
res aux écrivains dont" je faisais partie; injures, 
aux membres les plus considérés du Parlefment 
Britannique,' à ceux surtout qui avaient été les 
plus favorables à la personne et à la cause des 
Royalistes Français ; projets désastreux sur la li- 
berté de la presse et des discussions, que le sieur 
Fiévée m'avait fait entrevoir, et que la suite n'a 
que trop bien développés. En un mot> je voyais, 
iî l'époque où j'entrepris ma publication, com- 
mencer ce système que le gouvernement de Sa 

Majesté 



♦ On trouve cette Apologie chez Dulau et €0. 
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Majesté vient de déclarer n^avoîr pas cessé de 
^subsister depuis la terminaison des hostilités. 
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" Mais Sa Majesté a eu malheureusement 
trop de riaîsons d'observer et de déplorer que 
^* ie système de violence, d'agression et d'a- 
*' grandissement qui a caractérisé la marche des 
^* divers Gouvernements qu'a eus la France, 
*' pendant la guerre, a été suivi avec amsi peu 
" de déguisement 9 depuis la paix;" et ailleurs; 
^' Dans le fait on peut assurer, avec vérité, que 
*' l'intervalle qui s'est écoulé depuis la conclu- 
^' sion du traité définitif, n'a été qu'une suite. 
" continue d'agressions, de violences et d'insul- 
^' teè de la part du Gouvernement Français/* 
{péclaratiQn du 1 8 Mai.) 

Cependant, lorsque le Gouvernement Fran- 
çais agissait ^vec aussi peu de déguisemefit y je crus 
devoir écrire avec tout le déguisement que mes 
lumières me. faisaient croire nécessaire pour me 
faire comprendre à mes lecteurs, en me tenant 
hors des atteintes de la loi. 

Je n'ignorais pas que, par le premier arti- 
cle du traité définitif, les parties contractantes 
s'étaient engagées à lie donner aucun secours, 
ni protection, soit directement, soit indirecte- 

E e 2 ment. 
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menl, à ceux qui voudraient porter préjudice à 

Tune d'elles. 

Maïs tout traité est synallagmatique e| lie 
également les deux parties. La France man-» 
quait la premiere à ses obligations : personne ne 
contestera que comme écrivain, j'avais le droit 
de surveillance; et que, comme tout sujet Britan- 
nique lésé, j'avais encore celui de représailles. 

D'ailleurs, c'est une question que de savoir 
si un traité doit être regardé comme absolument 
obligatoire pour les sujets, lorsque toutes les 
conditions n'en ont pas été exécutées de part et 
d'autre dans le délai stipulé. Si, au bout de ce 
terme, la mauvaise foi d'une des parties rend 
de nouvelles négociations nécessaires, peut-on 
considérer les rapports politiques des deux pays 
autrement que sous le point de vue d'un armis- 
tice, ou d'un second traité préliminaire ? Et «i 
cet armistice s'applique aux bâtiments de guerre 
et aux corsaires, est-il bien décidé qu'il s'appli- 
que de même aux représailles des écrivains et 
^ux lettres de marque d(^s imprimeurs ? 

On a prétendu que le Gouvernement Bri- 
tannique s'était engagé à faire respecter le Gou- 
vernement Français. Je n'ai jamais pu penser, 

non. 



non, je ne croirai jamais que le Gouvernement 
de S. M. eût entendu contracter rengagement 
dangereux de faire respecter une chose fondée 
sur l'usurpation, , la mauvaise foi, la violencCi^ 
la terreur, la spoliation, le meurtre et le régi- 
cide. S'il est vrai que les sentiments ne se com- 
mandent pas, à plus forte raison était-il ira- 
possible de faire Tespectçr un assemblage d'hom- 
mes, dont les six premiers qui se présentaient en 
tête de ce Gouvernement, ofïiaient entr'eux la 
réunion la plus dégoûtante de tous les yices, de 
toutes les bassesses, et de tous les crimes; 

Le chef de cette horde, le Rolando delà 
Caverne des Tuileries, un homme dont les for- 
faits sont tracés. en tous lieux*; un homme 
dont il a été tant dit qu*il ne reste plus rien à 
en dire ; un homme dont Sir Robert Wilson 
vient tout-à-Pheure de compléter le portrait en 
un trait de plume, par la belle citation d'Horace 
qui semble lui avoir été. suggérée par inspiration: 

IHe venena Colchica, . . 

Et quidquid usquam coucipitur oefas, 
Tractavitj 

Son 

- * Voyez à T Appendix No. 2 et 3, le Caractère du 
Premier Consul, tracé en 1 800 par M. Pitt, et en 1 801 
par M. Windham. Voyez yégalement les extraits de Pou* 
vrage de Sir Robert WHson, et ceux du voyage du Doc- 
teur Wittman. 
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Son second dans cette magistrature hété- 
roclite, si ridiculement nommée Consulat, un 
Régicide, dont la meilleiîre protection se trouve 
dans rhorreur même qu'inspirent ses vices; 
el que Ton croira peut-être un jour n'avoir mé- 
rité aucun blâme, parce que la langue aura 
laanqué d'exjMressions décentes pour caractériser 
jon immoralité et ses turpitudes ; 

Son ministre dirigeant les relations exté-* 
rîcures de la France, un évêque sans foi et sang 
mœurs, deux fois apostat, le plus dissimulé et le 
plus tortueux des hommes, obligeant les repré- 
sentants des têtes couronnées à venir faire leur 
cour à une vile concubine, non divorcée d'avec 
un mari encore vivant, dont il a fait sa femme, 
au mépris de toute décence et de toutes les lois 
divines et humaines ; 

Son ministre de la police générale ! il suf- 
fit de le nommer; alors c'était le prêtre Fouché ! 
Robespierre et lui auront sur leurs collègues 
l'avantage de n'avoii* jamais besoin du secours 
d'aucun adjectif pour être caractérisés ; 

Son frère, l'auteur de sa puissance, une créa- 
ture avilie etplongée publiquement dans la fange 
de la dissolution ; trop heureux, il y a peu de tems, 

— ' pour 
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pour avoir du pain, d'avoir épousé pendant la 
révolution la servante d'un cabaret à St. Maxi- 
inin, près Toulon^ lorsque la famille dies Buo« 
naparté allait tous les matins tendre sa gamelle 
au commandant de Marseille, pour en raxvoir 
douze des rations de riz, de farine, ou de pru- 
neaux qu^on accordait aux sans-culottès du Midi* 
Cet homme, qui n'avait, pour se coucher, en 
1794, que les matelas confisqués aux émi- 
grés, fait maintenant le Mécène, et traîne à 
suite une bande d'artistes, de comédiens, et de 
littérateurs, à qui il donne copieusement à boire 
et à manger pour être prôné ; et quand ses finan- 
ces sont épuisées par toutes ses intempérances, 
son trere l'envoie les recruter aux dépens des tré- 
sors de la cour de Madrid et de celle de Lisbonne; 

Un beau frère (celui-là est mort depuis), le 
seul militaire de l'armée d'Italie qui eût consenti 
à accepter la main d'une sœur du héros, dont à 
dix-huit ans personne ne voulait déjà plus; mak' 
qui, pour prix de son alliance, la fit, en l'é- 
pousant, la niece directe d'un pendu* ; et qui 
n'a pu rendre sa vilaine âme à St. Doraingue^ 

sans 

'■ P I I I II « I.. I» I I' I I lllll II — Il ■« I I M > 1.111.111 1 1. ^ . 

* Le frère de la mere du général Leclerc, Afusçui^. 
net de la Flagne^ a été condamné à être pendu pour vob, . 
un an avant la révolution. Un autre oncle du général; 
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&ins que le Premier Consul n'ait stupidement cfit 
devoir instruire, par le Moniteur officiel, et ses 
sujets et les pui3sances amies et alliées, de la 
quantité de lavements de ka que sorv beau fi^re 
avait pris, gardés, et rendus, avant de faire perler 
son deuil à toute l'Europe* 

Je me borné à ces portraits de six des per* 
sonnages qu'on ne contestera pas avçir été alors 
à la tête des premieres dignités de la République 
Française ; et je demande s'il est aucun traité, au- 
cun pacte, qui ait jamaispu, et qui puisse jamais 
à l'avenir, condamner un homme loyal, éner*- 
gîque et sensible, à respecter des individus de 
cette description, quelque nom qu'ils portent, 
et quel que soit le pouvoir dont ils sont investis ? 
Je n'ignore pas qu'en peignant ces hommes tels 
^ qu'ils sont, je blesserai des yeux délicats, et que 
j'encourrai peut-être môme le reproche de - 
scurrility. J'en demande pardon aux lecteurs 
chastes : mais je les supplie d'accorder quelque 
chose à ma position, et de considérer un peu 
cette grande masse d'immondices, appelée le 
Gouvernement Français, sur laquelle il faut. 

que 
<*■■ ' II. . . . ■ „ ■ ■ II. „ I _ ^ . 

vient de déguerpir, avec trois millions du produit dif pil- 
lage du neveu à St. Domingue. Ici le receleur a ifolé le 
voleur. 
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que je me débatte; lorsqu^on.est obligé de 
descendre dans Tarène, pour se défendre contre 
des hommes de boue et de sang, il n'est 
gueres possible d'en sortir sans avoir contracté 
quelque souillure. 

Si l'on me demande pourquoi, étant déter^ 
miné à écrire ayec liberté sur des hommes 
pareils, sur leurs manœuvres et leurs projets, je 
n'employais pas le ton caliiie et grave de la dis^ 
cussion historique, ou bien le ton sévère de l'in- 
dignation, je répondrai que d'autres écrivains 
Français s'étaient déjà emparés ici de cette tâche, 
et que les Rédacteurs du Courier de Londres la 
remplissaient si bien, qu'il me fallait absolu- 
ment chercher un nouveau genre et de nou- 
velles voies pour arriver à mon but. D'ailleurs, " 
trahit sua quenique voluptas; en employant l'arme 
du ridicule contre ces bourreaux devenus des 
envoyés de Dieu, je m'étais dit : 

Si variant morbi, variamusinartemedendi. 
Mille mali species, mille salutis erunt. 

Je n'ignorais pas qu'en adoptant le genre 
que j'adoptais, je courais le risque d'allumer le 
courroux de ces irascibles personnages ; maii? 
c'était là l'épreuve où je les attendais, afin de 
leur faire montrer dans tout leur jour, et leurs 
dispositions actuelles et leurs projets futurs. 

F f J'avais ^ 
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J'avais employé ce genre avec quelque 
succès au commencement de la révolution. Les 
Actes des Apôtres avaient épuisé toutes les flèches 
épîgrammatiques contre Mirabeau, Target, Bri*. 
sot et autres révolutionnaires. Mais Mirabeau 
éta^t, un factieux trop syperbe pour traîner Fau- 
teur d'une êpigraname contre lui devant un tri- 
bunal. U avait assez du gentilhomme Frajrtçais 
en lui, pour savoir qu'il se déshonorerait par là 
ai)x yeux de la France. Aussi, lorsqu'il périt^ 
avec le prqjet fbrmé et connu de rétablir la.mq- 
narchîe, les môipes bouchçs qui avaient lancé 
tant de quolibets etd'épîgrammesi contre lui, ne 
s^ouvraîent que poiir chanter ses louanges, et 
réparer le tort qu'elles avaient pu faire à sa ré- 
putation. On se souvient encore de cette pon;ipe 
funèbre, où tous les partis suivirent ses restes au 
Panthéon, où ils sont encore. On verra un jour, 
dans les environs de l'égoût Montmartre, quelle 
diflférence de pompe il y aura entre les restes de 
Mirabeau et ceux du petit étranger dont on 
coupe déjà lé "col * sur toutes ses effigies dans 

les 



•. Les nouvelles monnaies de France portent l'effile 
de Bttdnaparté. On a trouvé que le profil du héros avait 
luie ressemblance parfaite avec celui de Néron. Cette 
découverte a fait une telle sensation qu^oo a changé ka 

poinçons. 
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les ûouvelles monnaies qu'on vient de frapper & 

son coin. Tai,get, couvert^ d'un ridicule qui 
n'est pas encore effacé, prit le parti prudent de 
ne plus dire un mot pendant les deux dernières 
années des séances de rassemblée constituante. 
Brissot seul jugea à propos d*élever autel contre 
autel ; il fit pour cela établir par son secrétaire 
un petit journal, sous le titre d* Actes des Mar* 
tyrs en opposition aux Actes des Apôtres. On 
Jut ceux*ci encore davantage. Les Actes des 
Martyrs eurent six semaines d'existence. Leur 
rédacteur, Girey Dupré, serait allé plus loin que 
le célèbre Riouflfe, et serait au moins aujour- 
d'hui Conseiller d'état^ .^'il n'avait été arrêté 
daqa sa carrière par la fatale guUlotine. 

Mais si, entre Français, nous nous passons, 
sauf réplique, équivoques et épîgrammes, quo- 
Ubets et bons mots ; si,* kanc veniatn petimusque 
damusque vicissim, il n'en est pas de même 
ftveç des Corses et dçs parvenus, encore étourdis 

îr f 2 dé 



poinçons. Tel est Fainoiir du peuple de l^aris pour teUté 
véritable figure du bien aimé, i^^aCon ne peut pas trouvais 
une piece de sa monnaie^ sans que Teffigie du gouvernant 
tirait sur lé Col une marque faite avec un ciseau, qui indi<< 
que le vœu général des gouvèrûés ; et ce vcrà là eist bien 
fias Ubtrei^Di èxprUné ^u^ netefat eelMipoiv le ciâMsuUi 
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de leur élévalion ; avec des espèces qui n*ont ni 
bonté dans le cœur, ni grandeur dans l'âme, ni 
urbanité dans les procédés, et qui sont entière- 
ment étrangers à la délicatesse de manières qui 
distinguait si éminemment les Français d'autre- 
jfois. On ne tolérerait pas de Noels à la nouvelle 
Gour ; il n'y faut que des Dies ira : Phymne des 
morts y est le seul pont-neuf à Tordre du jour. 

A peine le premier Numéro de V Ambigu 
àyaitril paru, qu'il fut dénoncé au gouvernement 
de Sa Majesté, par je ne sais quel insidieux 
puritain de république, un M, Otto, tombé à 
Londres comme des nues, d'abord commis 
copiste de Lebrun, ministre des affaires étranr 
gères au temps du régicide ; puis secrétaire du 
régicide Sfiéyès ; un de ces ^ 

Lapins domestiques 
Qui, dès leur tendre enfonce, élevés au pays, 
Sentaient encor le choux dont ils furent nourris» 

La tête lui avait tourné d'être monté de 
l'emploi de commissaire des prisonniers au rang 
de pacificateur. Ebloui le premier de la bril- 
lante illumination dont il régala les badauds 
de Londres, il ne pouvait supporte^ ensuite la 
vue des cordons bleus, qui lui rappellaient 
' les antichainbres d'où. il les voyait pasiser au- 
trefois. Il osa dénoncer en. même temps au 
ministère ces décorations de l'honneur et de la 

nais^ 
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tiaissance, et les effusioiis de ma gaîté. Il au* 
rait vQulii que dans les fêtes publiques, les fils de 
ses Souverains se retirassent comme des criminels 
devant son auguste personne ; et sans doute que 
si la jeune et intéressante victime du Temple, 
le dernier et unique rejetton de Louis XVI et 
de Marie Antoinette, était alors venue à Londres^ 
voir le père de son époux, le frère de son père, le 
même faquin aurait demandé que cette auguste 
Princesse ne parût pas en public, afin de ne pas 
ofiFusquer la citoyenne Saint-Jean, Cievecœiir, 
son épouse ! 

Cette dénonciation officielle de mon Jour- 
nal par le Citoyen Otto, a fourni une preuve 
bien évi^lente de l'esprit de mensonge et d'hy- 
pocrisie qui anime le Gouvernement Français 
jusques dans ses moindres actes. On lit dans 
}es pieces officielles publiées dernièrement, une 
lettre de M. Otto" à Lord Hawkesbury, en date 
du 25 Juillet 1802, dans laquelle il dit: '' My- 
^* lord, il y a déjà quelque temps que j'ai adressé 
'* à M, Hammond un Numéro de Peltier, ren- 
*^ fermant les caloninies les plus grossières con- 
^^ tre le Gouvernement Français et contre la 
^* nation eptiere; et j'ai observé que je rece- 
*^ vrais vraisemblablement l'ordre de demander 
** la punition d'iin pareil abus de la presse. Cet 
'* ordre est effectivement arrivé, &c." Lorsque 
pioti jugeaient a été connu à Paris, le Gouverne- 
ment 
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ment Français a fait désavouer dans le Moniteur 
du 12 Ventôse, an XI, l'ordre qu'il avait envoyé 
à cet Otto, dans les termes suivants : *' Comme 
^' les journaux Anglais ont publié que c^était sur 
^* la demande de la France quç cette procédure 
*< a eu lieu, et quç même l'ambassadeur de 
*' France était présent au jugement, nous som-. 
♦' mes pleinement autorisés à démentir Tune et 
*' l'autre de cçs nouvelles ; le Premier Consul 
** n'a appris Téxistenoe de ces libelles que par la 
*< procédure/* Qu^nd ma condamnation n'au- 
l*ait servi qu'à mettre ce nouveau meiisonge du 
Premier Consul dans toute son évidence, je rne 
féliciterais du coup qui m'a frappé. 

Dans cette même lettre du parvenu que 
j'ai déjà nommé, on lit la phrase trés-extraoî^ 
dinaire qui suit : " Ce n'est pas seulement sur 
*' Peltier, mais sur le -Rédacteur du Courier 
" Français de Londres, sur Cobbett, et sur d*2iu- 
'^ très écrivains qui leur ressemblent, que je dois 
*' fixer l'attention du ministère de Sa Majesté, 
** Les publications perfides et haineuses de ce$ 
*' hommes sont en contradiction, ouverte avec 
*' les principes de la paix ; et s'il pouvait jamai* 
*' entrer dans l'esprit du Gouvernement Fran.çai» 
** de permettre des. représailles, il se trouverait 
*' sans doute en France des écrivains disposés 4 
^' venger leurs compa^idtesj, en remplissant 

<< leurs 



*' leurs: feuilles de réflexions odieuses cont7*e les 
^ personnes les plus respectables de la Grande-- , 
'• Bretagne et contre les institutions qui lui sont 
^' chères.*' J'observe, au sujet de cette lettre, qu'à 
répoque où elle fut écrite, le 25 Juillet 1802, 
il avait déjà paru dans le seul Moniteur, depuis 
la ^signature des préliminaires de paix, tixîize , 
articles rein plis de réflexions odieuses contre Lord 
Grcnville, M. Windtiarfi, et plusieurs autres- /w- 
sonnes non moins respectables, contre la liberté 
des discussions au parlement, et même sur des 
peines à infliger aux membres des deux cham- 
bres qui parleraient avec trop de liberté du grand 
homme. On demande de quel côté étaient les 
représailles? » * 

Cette lettre fut suivie d*une note du même 
Otto, en date du 17 Août 1802, dans laquelle 
oiï lit une phrase évidemment faussé en principe, 
et du plus grand danger dans ses conséquen- 
ces: ** S'il est,'* dit*il, '' de; droit en Angleterre 
, ** de laisser à la presse la liberté la plus étendue, 
^ il est du droit public des nations policées, et 
•^ d'une oWigation rigoureuse pour le gouver- 
^ nement, de prévenir, de réprimer et de punir 
^ toutes les atteintes qui pourraient être portées 
** par cette voie au droit, aux intérês et à fkon- 
*f n«r des puissances étrangères/^ * Si ce prin- 
cipe 
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cîpc pouvait être admis, il n'y aurait plus dé 
liberté quelconque de la presse dans aucurt 
pays. En effet, chaque écrit, chaque paragra^ 
phe de papiers nouvelles sur les projets d'agran-* 
dissement d'une puissance étrangère, chaque 
réclamation contre une injustice, serait une at-^ 
teinte aux intérêts et à r honneur de toute puissance 
qui voudrait léser autrui, assurée jqu'il ne serait 
pas permis d'en parler. Cette question est d'une 
étendue si vaste qu'il m*est interdit, en ce lieu, de 
faire plus que de l'indiquer comme une de» 
preuves les plus frappantes du projet d'assei-visse* 
ment de l'Angleterre par son tyrannique et ini-* 
placable ennemi.' 

Je ne puis m'empêcher de faire ici Utie 
pause, et de faire remarquer la sagacité avec 
laquelle mon défenseur observa publiquement 
à la Cour du Banc: du Roi que ma condamna- 
tion serait lesignal et le commencement " d'une 
" longue série de conflits entre la plus grande 
*' puissance du monde^ et la seule presse libre 
*' qui restât aujourd'hui en Europe/' A peine le 
verdict de Guilty fut-il échappé de la bouche du 
Juré et connu à Paris, que le Premier Consul 
fit dire ici, le 29 Mars, par son Ambassadeur : 
" Qu'il avait exprimé, et qu'il exprimait en- 
" core, lé dtesir que l'on parvînt à s'entendre, 

" pour 
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** pour que désormais, dans les discussions ôffi- 
•^- cielles et les écrits polémiques en Angle-' 
" terre, on ne traitât rien de -ce qui se faisait 
*' en France, comme dans les discussions offi- 
**. cielles et les écrits polémiques en France, on 
*' ne traiterait rien de ce qui se faisait en Angle- 
*' terre/' 

Je reviens à ma publication, ^et. aux chefs 
principaux de mon accusatioii* 

L'information ne s*est étendue que sur deux 
des Numéros que j'ai publiés, mais l'accusation 
a porté sur cinq chefs, soit dans l'informa- 
tion, soit dans le i^rononcé de M. le Procureur- 
Général. 

1? La vignette, représentant un Sphinx, 
dont la tête est le portrait de Buonaparte. 

2? Le titre : Variétés atroces et amxcsantes. 

3? L'Ode sur le 18 Brumaire, et particu- 
lièrement la strophe qui finit par ces vers : 

Rome, dans ce revers funeste, 
Pour te venger^ au moins il reste 
Un poignard aux derniers Remains. 

4?. Le vœu d\\t\ Patriote Hollandais, au 
U Juillet- 

G g 5? La 
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5? La parodie de la Harangue de Lépidus 
€^^ùn Jtrouve danâ ks fragments de l'Histoire Ro- 
mainô de Salluste. 

Je ne nie pM que la vignette ne représente 
]d tétç de Buonaparte, et que mon intention 
n'ait ét^ de le désigner sous la forme Egyptienne 
xLit Sphinx ; le corps de lion est Femblèmé 
^ sa puisiarice; la queue entre les jambes, 
^èluî de sa dissimulation; et les deux pattes éten- 
dues en avâiit, celui de son ambition prête^ à 
s'élancer sur tout ce qui est à sa portée. Une 
Couronne hiéroglyphique, posée à demi sur sa 
-tète de JBrutus, indiquait lès intrigues anti-répu- 
Çlicalnes qui avaient lieu dans sa cour, pour le 
faire nomiher Roi ou Empereur, Consul à terme 
bu àvîé, béii6ditaire ou élisant son successeur. 
Un génie Egyptien, vme aile tournée vers sa 
<ête, une autre abattue sur sa queue, était destiné 
par moi à être Temblême de la surveillance que 
toutes les plûmes devaient exercer sur ses des- 
seins et sûr ses moyens d^exécution, découverts 
'oû caches! Une foule d'hiéroglyphes Egyptiens, 
: accumulés sur le piédestal du Sphinx, étaient 
^d'unie signification non moihis aisée» Une cou- 
ronne entré- deux yeux en formait le centre ; il 
n'était pas difficile- d*y reconnaître l'objet où 
tendaient les vues du 'Sphinx : deux éperviers bu 
\ ■ Chouans 
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Chouans y étaient placés à droite et à gauche de 
4a couronne, comme ses gardiens irnperturbâ- 
bks de jour et de nwit: une échelle et une 
laache en pendant, exprimaient les punitions 
qui attendent Içs régicides, les rebelles;- et les 
tSùlcurs : enfin, un chien et un chat, pJaçésdatrs 
Jes deux extrémités, étaient I« indices de la 
concorde et de ruoion qui régnent loin de 1^ 
couronne^ Je ne puis disconvenir que cette 
vignette était une caricature historique 'dif, Pre- 
«mier Magistrat de la France: nuisjelaçr03rai$, 
et la crois encore, aussi innocente, que. celles 
dont je n'ai cessé de yoir les. tuçs.dç. Londres 
tapissées en temps de paix çoiî;mie;iei> .temps de 
guerre, non-seulement sur JSpf^ey^^Ti, a JFit^ ou 
Britannia correcting the luiruly^jf^inm mfme 
"sur le meilleur des Rois, sur 1^ pj:ie.mier^ magi;^ 
*trdté des autres Etats, et sur les personoagea les 
plus respectables de ce pays^ci,q]ui sont les pre- 
miers à rire des effusions grotesques des Hogarth, 
des Bunbury , et des Gillray • JE i94inché sonpiiy 
tare^ m'étaig-je dit ; et certes Texpérience a fait 
tôir que j'avois bien raison d'entoprer mon héros 
de cette auréole Egyptienne, puisque le jour 
même ou j'étais en jugement, il avouait ingé* 
nuement à Lord Whitworth que sa chère 
Egypte ne lui sortait pas de la tête, et *^ que, 
♦' s'il nç s'en était pas encore emparé, quclquf 

o g 2 dçsif 
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** désir qu*n eût d'y établir une colonie,* c'était 
*' parce qu'il avait jugé que cela ne valait pa» 
" la peine de courir les risques d'une guerre 
*' où il paraîtrait l'agresseur, et qui lui ofirait \ 
'^ peu de chances favorables ; d'autant mieux 
^' que, tôt ou tard, l'Egypte tomberait dan* les 
" mains des Français, soit par la dissolution 
"de l'empire de Turquie, soit par un àn-ange- 
"' ment avec la Porte;" * et que sonhontiête 
niînislre, Talleyrand, avouait a\^ec la même frain- " 
chise: que " la conquête de l'Egypte avait été, 
'* et ^tait peut-être encore, un des objets favoris 
** du iPremier Consul •f'/* 

' Quant au titre de- Variétés atroces et tfmtt- 
^/rw/^^,jier ïi'aurais jamais pensé que l'on y pût 
trouver autre chose tju'un jeu de mots plaisant 
par le contraste que présentaient ces deux ad- 
jectifs accouplés ensemble. Ayant à donner 
aûpubîîc les faits du- Consul, et. les réflexions 
qiie ces fèits me suggéraîent, j'avais entendu 
anhènéérSpirlà -que les faits seraient les varié- 
-^•/: ^: -^.7: rr.. •:..:.••;. ; .;; -. ' . • tes 



r* Lettre de l-ord Whitworth. à Lord Hawkesburv. 
No. 38. 

• t Lettre de Lord Whitworth, du 5 Mars, 1S03» 
No. 40.' '-'•:' ^ .r- '<-'' ^ ' "-^ , iî-'»:-.;.-.)» X . 
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tés aJtoCcs, ; et mes : Téflexions .:les' variétés amu- 
santes : maîsr je lï'ai jamais prétendu annoncer 
tjûe mes réflexions seraient atroces, et que 1^ 
iâît^ ^t gestes du Consul seraient amusants. 
Passons donc sur ce grief, qui n'est point amu- 
€ant. , - 

. J'en viens maintenant au troisième et au 
plus sévère àos griefs : l'Ode dç C/u'nier ou 
de Gingumé ; car son véritable auteur était- alors 
dans Tambiguïté. Ce n'est que depuis mou 
procès qu'il m'a été écrit de Paris que ce beau 
morceay de poésie, (je parle du stileetnon 
du sujet) était sorti de la plume de Carnot, qui, 
pour être un des premiers ingénieurs de l'Eu- 
rope, n'en compose pas moins quelquefois de 
belles poesies lyriques. Je conviens ici que lors- 
que j'ai réimprimé ce morceau piquant et insr 
tructif de poésie républicaine, j^i çu tort de 
laisser subsister en entier le mot poignard dans 
mon Journal. Quoique je puissç djire avec le 
barde immortel : We will speak daggers, but 
^' use none," j'avoue franchement que le po/- 
gnard était fait pour blesser Buonaparte, M. Otto, 
et tout autre révolutionnaire dans leur place. 
J'aurais dû, pour éviter cette redoutable inter- 
prétation, me contenter d'imprimer ce mot par 
rabbrévîation poign. • . • Alors, ni juré, ni ao- 

. cusateur. 
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curateur, n'auraient pu prononcer affkniative- 
ment si j'avais voulu exprimer un poignet ou 
un poignard ; et quoique le mot poignet eût 
pu me faire soupçonner d'avoir provoqué les 
Romains -Français aux coups de canne, aux 
coups de bâton, aux soufflets, aux coups de 
poing, au fouet, à là marque, et à tous les coups 
•qui peuvent s'appliquer, même sur un Consul, 
ViV^l^ poignetj j'aurais au moins évité d'cxcitw 
la sensation poignante que le seul .mùl pùigmi^ 
entraîne après lui. J'ai manqué à l'ambigff, et 
j'en ai été puni : mon solécisme *«* devenu un 
barbarisme; j'ai été victime d'un fl?irf malheu- 
Tcux. Cependant, je dois affirmer que je ne 
suis nullement l'auteur de cette Ode* Mon 
défenseur a prouvé que je ne pouvais pas même 
Têtré. . Il y avait dans l'original plusieurs lignes 
illisibles ; j'ai préféré les laisser en blanc dans 
ma réimpression, plutôt que d'entrer de S ou 4 
lignes dans cette production jacobinique. Mon 
défenseur exhiba le papier original à la Cour ; 
j'ajoute que j'aurais pu faire paraître devant clic 
la personne même qui Tavait apportée de Paris^ 
et lui faire déclarer, sous serment, que cette Ode 
était connue, imprimée, et circulait en France 
quelques mois avaùt sa républication ici, non 
pas aussi librement, à la vérité, que celle oh 
Chénier s'écrie : , • 

Vive 
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Vive la République et périssent les Roià J 

ni que celle où le poëte Lebrun dit : 

Et le fier Bonaparte est trop grand pour desceridre 
^ Jusqu^au trône des Rois; 

Mais enfin, elle y était généralenient répan- 
duer et je le répète encore ici devant Dieu 
et les liommes, je n'ai pas entendu la don- 
ner autrement que coname un monument his- 
torique des factions de Tépoque actuelle. De 
tous les morceaux que j'ai insérés dans VAm- 
htgUy j'aurais toujours cru que celui-là était îe 
moins reprehensible. Je n'y voyais pas plus de 
mal que dans les citations suivantes de la Mort 
de César, qu'on voit représenter tous les jours 
à Paris, avec un nouveau plaisir, même devant 
le Premier Consul, et qu'on applaudit à la 
rage : 

César, tremble tyran, voilà ton coup morteL.., 
On demande un vengeur, on a sur moi les yeux, 
Oa excite cette âme, çt cette main trop lente; 

• On demande du sang.... Rome sera contente.... 
Dans une lieure à César il faut percer le sein.... 
Vengeons ce càpitole au défaut du tonnerre.... 

' C'est souffrir trop long-temps la main qui nous op- 
. , prime, 

• Et <iuand sur un tymn nous suspendons nos coups. 
Chaque instant qu'il respire est xm crime pour nous.... 

Dans 
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Dans une heure au sénat le tyran doit se rendre ; 
Là, je le punirai ; là je le veux surprendre ; 
Là^ je veux que ce fer, enfonce dans son seint 
Venge Caton, Pompée et le peuple Romain.... 
Qu*il est beau de périr dans des desseins si grands ! 
De voir couler son sang dans le sang des tyrans î 
Qu'avec plaisir alors on voit sa dernière heure ! 
AiouronSy braves amis, pourvu que Cés^r meure !,.•• 
Jurez par tous les dieux, vengeurs de la patrie, 
Qjae César sous vos coups va terminer sa vie.... 
Faisons plus, mes amis ! jurmis (Textey^mincr 
Quiconque aiyisi qite lui prCtmdra gottrerner,... 

Or, je le demande avec candeur, aurais- 
je jamais pu croire que des sentiments ap-' 
plaudîs sur le Théâtre de la République dansr 
la bouche du farouche Tahua, appuyés dé l'é- 
loquence de ses gestes et du feu de ses yeuK,, 
et débités devant tout Paris, deviendraient des 
libelles, transportés dans Gerrard Street sur les 
obscurs tréteaux de l'aveugle et hinocent Dc- 
boffe, après que Marc Lavoine, libraire de l'am- 
bassadeur Français, les aurait portés au lieute- 
nant du nouveau César ; à cette excellence pré- 
coce, venue en serre chaude à force de fu- 
mier, à ce diplomane pacificateur de nouvelle 
étoffe, encore tout étourdi des préliminaires de 
son avancement, parce que de Mons Lafleur il 
était devenu d'un trait de plume Monsieur 
l'Olive, et que le peintre Boze avait mis au 

bas 
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bas de son portrait ce distique roiflant, et k 

faire ronfler : 

,Dans ces traits imposants, et remplis de candeur. 
Qui ne reconnaîtrait un pacificateur ! ! ! 

Je ne croyais pas faire, par cette republica- 
tion, un plus grand crime que celui que je com- 
mis il y a quelque tems, lorsque je réimprimai 
le discours de Duveyrier le tribun, qui, eu fai- 
sant allusion au Palais Royal/ lieu des séances 
dutribunat, dit hautement : " S'il s'élève parmi 
'* nous une idole de quinze jours, rappelons- 
*• nous que c'est en ce lieu, que se forma Tin- 
*' surrection qui renversa une idole de quinze 
*' siècles." (Pains, pendant V année 1800-^ 

Je croyais réimprimer quelque chose sem- 
blable à l'historique de la conjuration qui menaça 
les jours du Premier Consul à l'Opéra, lorsque 
les agens d'Aréna et de Céracchi fournissaient 
ïiu chef de la police la matière de ces beaux rap- 
ports insérés dans Içs Moniteurs de Fructidor, 
an IX, où l'on faisait dire aux conjurés : qu'// 
était tems de mettre les f^eis au feu,... que le petit 
caporal devait être poignardé, et le gouvernement 
changé,, . . ç\\\' il avait été distribué des. poignards, 
des pistolets et des esping'oles à Harel, Démerville, 
et Céracchi,. • . . que les enragés se vantaient que 
Iç jour du ragoût approchait • . . que l^on disait : 

H h 7Î0US 
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notis n'auront pm de repos gue ce guuvemefnent-ci 

ne soit à bas, et nous prendrons tous les moyens 
possibles, Sfc.* 

En un mot. Je me croyais beaucoup plu$ 
innocent en imprimant cette Ode, que si j'avais 
réimprimé le portrait de Pygmalion par M- de 
Fénélon, afin de représenter la vie malheureuse 
du tyran Corse; parce que j'aurais craint alors 
qu'on ne m'eût objecté, avec quelque fondement, 
que je provoquais Madame Buonaparte à imi- 
ter Astarbé, et à délivrer le monde du Pygmalion 
des Thuileries. 

Il m'aurait été facile, je le répète, d'amener, à 
cette occasion, un coup de théâtre éclatant, en fai- 
sant paraître devant la Cour l'homme même qui 
avait apporté de France cette piece fatale, et en 
faisant attester son honneur et sa véracité par un 
brillant chevalier Britannique 'qu'il avait aidé, 
ajMrès son évasion du Temple, à sortir de France, 
pour aller moissonner des lauriers immortels à 
St. Jean-d'Acre,. aux dépens du Saladin Corse. 
Mon témoin aurait pu ajouter à son serment 
de dire la vérité, toute la^ vérit^i rieii que la 
térité : 

J'ai 

> ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ " • M i ... .É^ 1 . ^ ».. . ,.N 

♦ Paris, Pendant Tanné e 180Q, No. 209. 
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J'ai même à cette fuite un peu contribué : 
Je sauvai le héros qui fit brûler l'amorce 
Du canon qui lui fit lever le camp par forcc.^ 

Mais on m'aurait peut-être opposé que je 
produisais ce spectacle dans la vue d'appeler 
encore davantage par des souvenirs et des com- 
paraisons, la haine et le mépris sur la tête de 
rhomme qui prétend commander le respect de 
l'univers. 

J'aurais pu, quelque antipathie que le Pre- 
mier Consul ait pour les signes de l'ancienne 
Monarchie, me présenter, accompagné de douze 
Chevaliers des ordres du Roi, et d'un pareil 
nombre de nos vénérables Prélats Français, qui 
tous auraient attesté connaître suffisamment ma 
moralité et mes principes, pour certifier que 
j'étais incapable de prêcher dans aucun de mes 
écrits le meurtre et l'assassinat. On aurait peut- 
être cru le témoignage de ce cortège' auguste 
d'hommes religieux qui n'ont pas voulu prêter 
deux serments différents dans leur vie, et qui 
voyent déjà leurs confreres soumissionnaires 
éprouver la premiere punition de leur infidélité, en 
étant obligés d'appeler aujourd'hui les malédic-^ 
tions du ciel sur la main bienfaisante et auguste 
Hh2 >,; qui 

•— ^ — ^ ^ <" ^ 

* Mercure G«^nt. 
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qui les a accueillis et nourris pendant dix ans *• 
Mais cet éclat et ces mouvements sont étrangers 
à mes habitudes, et ils auraient été contraires au 
respect que je dois à ces yictimes illustres et in- 
fortunées de riionneur et de la religion, amies, 
ainsi que moi, de la retraite et de l'obscurité. 
D'ailleurs cette démarche aurait pu compro- 
mettre plusieurs personnes en France ; et, quoi- 
que écolier de Fouché, il y a trente ans, au 
collège de Nantes, je n'ai point appris de ce 
terrible régent à dire : ^f Que les larmes de la 
*' joie coulent de mes yeux, et qu'elles, inon- 
" dent mon âme,;lorsque j'envoie 200 honnêtes 
'' gens sous lefeurde la. foudre de Buonaparte." 

* Lettre circulaire du Premier Consul aux Cardinaux, 

Archevêques, et Evêque$ de France. 

Paris, h 20 Prairial. 

*' Monsieur, les motifs de la présente guerre sont 
connus de toute TEurope. La mauvaise foi du Roi d'An- 
gleterre qui a violé la sainteté des traités, en refusant de 
restituer Malte à l'Ordre de Saint-Jean-de- Jérusalem, 
qui a fait attaquer nos bâtiments de commerce sans décla- 
ration préalable de guerre, la nécessité d*une juste dé- 
fense, tout nous oblige de recourir aux armes. Je vous - 
fais donc cette lettre pour vous dire que je souhaite que 
vous ordonniez des prières pour attirer la bénédiction du 
Ciel sur nos entreprises. Les marques que j'ai reçues de 
votre zèle pour le service de l'Etat, m'assurent que vous 
vous conformerez avec plaisir à mes intentions. 

Ecrit ù Saint-Cloud, le 18 Prairial, an 11. 

(Signé) « Bonaparte.'' 
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Je n'ai que peu de choses à dire sur la 
piece où est exprimé le vœu que le fils de Léti- 
tia eût dès demain Tapothéose, Je ne crois pas 
que ce grief ait fait une grande impression sur 
l'esprit des jurés. Le vice de traduction était 
évident aux yeux des personnes les moins 
exercées dans la langue et dans la grammaire. 
J'ai sous les yeux, à cet égard, une lettre du 
traducteur, dans laquelle il explique son inno- 
cence et la mienne de la manière suivante : 



" The pronoun his^ does not 
relate to Romulus ; nor do 1 be- 
lieve that any man possessing a 
competent knowledge' of gram- 
mar, altho* he may have no pje- 
tcntion to the character of a pro- 
fessed philologist, will, after a 
due attention to the construction 
of the passage, support such an 
assertion. 

** I presume that there can be 
no difference of opinion as to the 
definition of the word parenthesis, 
which I have ever understood to 
mean a sentence so included in 
another, as that it may be taken 
out' of. it, without injuring the 
sense.— If Ï am correct, the pas- 
'sage to which so much importan- 
ce is attached, will run thus : 
*• As for roe, far from envying 
his (the man named Chief Consul 
for life) lot, Xtihim name, I con- 
sent to it, his worthy successor — 
Carried on the shield, let him be 



" Le pronom son ne se rap- 
porte pas à Romulus ; et je pense 
qu'il n*est personne, qui ayant une 
connaissance suffisante de la gr?,m- 
maire (quoique sans avoir de pré- 
tention à la réputation de philolo- 
gue prof es), et après avoir porté 
à ce passage Tattention nécessaire, 
soutienne une semblable assertion. 

** Je présume qu'il ne peut 
pas y avoir de différence d'opi- 
nion sur la définition du mot pa- 
renthèse. ,J*ai' toujours compris 
qu'il signifiait une'sentencc telle- 
ment renfermée dans une autre, 
que Ton pouvait Ten détacher, ' 
sans changer le sens. — Si je suis 
exact, le passage auquel on atta^- 
che tant d'importance, signifiera: 
** Qua'i\t à moi, loin d'envier son 
lot (celui de l'homme nommé 
Premier Consul à vie), quV/ 
nomme son digne successeur. — 
Porté sur le pavois, qu'on /'élise 
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elected Emperor ! Finally, I 
wish that on the morrow, he 
may have his apotheosis." 

" Now, Sir, I would ask 
where is the allusion to Romu- 
lus ? The apotheosis, therefore, 
does not apply to Romulus, but 
to the Chief Consul for life, etc. 

(Signed) Ch. R.Brovghton, 

Blackheath, March IG, 1803. 



Empereur ! Enfin, |e souhaite 
que, dés demain, // ait son apo* 
théosc." 

" Maintenant, Monsieur, je 
vous demanderai où se trouve VàU 
lusion à Romulus ? L'apothéose 
ne s'applique donc pas à Romu- 
lus, mais au Premier Con8>ii à 
vie." 

(Signé) Ch.R.Broughton* 
Blackheath, le 1 6 Mars, 1803, 



Je me contenterai d'observer en passant à 
ce traducteur d'office, que puisque le pronom 
his présentait une amphibologie entre Romulus 
et le fils de Létitia (quel qu'il soit), et puis qu'il 
s'agissait de la fortune, de la liberté et de l'hon- 
neur d'un homme, il fallait éviter soigneuse- 
ment de s'en servir, surtout lorsqu'il n'était pas 
dans l'original. C'était créer une apparence 
de culpabilité, là où il n'en existait pas même 
l'ombre. 



Si j'étais maître de langue, et qu'un éco- 
lier fit une traduction semblable, je prendrais 
mon fouet, et je lui donnerais /e fouet. Moo 
écolier serait alors, j'en suis sûr, bien plus fort 
sur l'article et sur le pronom possessif. 

J'en viens maintenant à la fameuse haran- 
gue de Lépidus. Ici je ne chercherai pas à 

justifier 
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justifier la parodie que j'en ai fiûte, par les 
formes sous lesquelles je l'avais enveloppée. 
Si j'ai avoué franchement que TOde sur le 
18 Brumaire n'était pas de moi, je dois avouer 
avec la même franchise que toutes les allu- 
sions au Gouvernement Français qui se trou- 
vent dans mon imitation de la harangue latine, 
sont de mon invention ; que j'ai cherché par là 
à exciter la haine et le mépris contre ce Gouver- 
nement, et à lui porter préjudice; que j'ai eu pour 
objet de provoquer les Français, non pas à la 
révolte, (là où il n'y a pas de droit, il ne peut 
pas y avoir de révolte, il ne peut y avoir qu'insur- 
rection constante, cachée ou manifeste), mais 
que j'ai cherché, dis je, à provoquer tout ce qui 
possède en France un reste d'honneur et de 
décence, à se mettre en insurrection ouverte 
contre ce Gouvernement, à marcher contre lui 
en masse ou en détachements, à le renverser 
de gré ou de force, à faire contre hii un 
13 Vendémiaire, un 18 Fructidor ou un 18 Bru- 
maire, un 31 Mai, ou un 21 Janvier; à jeter 
à bas Consuls, ministres et sénateurs, à coups de 
poignet, ou à coups Aq poignard, ou_à coups de 
bayonnettes ; à coups de pied ou à coups d'es- 
pingoUes; à coups de balais ou à coups de cros- 
ses, avec la diligence de Cayenne ou avec le 
rasQir national ; je n'ai plus connu de traités 

préli-. 
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preliminaites ni définitifs; Amiens, Lunevillc, 
le Canada, Botany Bay, tout m'était devenu îri- 
difîérent ; j'écrivis mon article le 15 Août dans 
Piccadilly, je l'aurais écrit encore le 22 Février 
à la porte de Newgate ; au défaut de la plume, 
j'aurais emprunté un porteyoix ; 

Le Moniteur du 9 août avait paru ! 

Or, dans ce Moniteur infâme, tout le 
monde avait lu que Sa Majesté Britannique 
aurait été capable de récompenser de l'ordre 
de la Jarretière, l'assassin du 3 Nivôse, si la ma- 
chine infernale avait réussi. A cette injure 
sacrilège contre le Monarque sous ks lois 
duquel j'ai le bonheur de vivre, de la part 
d'iui Gouvernement où les assassins de Louis 
XVI sont grands officiers de la légion d'hon- 
neur, toutes mes anciennes blessures se sont; 
réouvertes. Je n'avais qu'une plume, si j'avais 
tenu la foudre, je l'aurais lancée sur les Thuil- 
leries. J'étais bien éloigné dé penser alors 
qu'il s'élèverait un jour une voix pour dire que, 
le 15 Août, Sa Majesté le Roi du Royaume uni 
de la Grande Bretagne était en paix^ amitié et 
bonne intdligence avec le Gouvernement qui 
avait proclamé officiellement cette insulte di- 
recte à la personne sacrée de notre Monarque, 

et 



et que cette assertion serait répétée dans le sanc- 
tuaire vénérable où Ton punit les assassins et leurs 
complices. Je ne doute pas que la religion du 
Koi ne lui eût fait pardonner cette insulte^ car 
George III n'est pas, suivant les lieux, les tems 
et les circonstances, atliée à Hanovre, hypocrite 
à Windsor, chrétien en Europe, et mahomé- 
tan en Asie : mais ces belles vertus du christia- 
nisme, le pardon des injures et la charité en- 
vers nos ennemis, ne s'étendent pas jusqu'à 
commander à la partie lésée V amitié et la bonne 
intelligence avec l'agresseur ; à plus forte raison, 
ne Tes commandent-elles pas aux sujets loyaux et 
fidèles du Souverain injurié. Cette insulte s'at- 
tache encore à toute la noblesse d'un pays, re- 
présentée par Tordre de chevalerie le plus dis- 
tingué, et intéressée, ainsi que le monarque, à 
ce que sa pureté soit inviolable. Elle s'attache 
également à l'honneur, et à la moralité de la 
nation, représentés par celui qui est la source 
de l'honneur et de la moralité publique. Tout 
sujet, tout individu, faisant partie de ce public 
Britannique, ou par son origine, ou, comme 
moi, par un choix libre de résidence depuis 
plus de onze ans, avait le droit de ressentir et 
de dénoncer la brèche faite à l'honneur et à 
la paix du Roi, par une aussi insolente pro^ 
clamation. Dans un grand trouble, chaque 

I i sujet 
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tîjet fidèle 'devient constable ^, datîs 'Uitê grande 
insulte, tout écm*àiti loyaî <îeviënt {partie '^*- 
b'ilq^tie. Si îa rhétorique nous apprend <pà*il 
Texîst^ en cJei^taînes occasions tirie éloqueïice 4ii 
*«ilehce, la politique ^dok noiis faffre sefttir <îvt 
'dans d*autres (occasions le silence est 't^h libelle. 

j'ai donc cru pouvoir inviter, '^àtis la ciiv 
t^onstance, les français auxquels -màtheklreuse- 
toent 'ma Voix ne pouvait pas se faire ferttén- 
dre, à suivre les étendards de quelques hommes 
honnêtes, et à marcher à leur tour à "St. Cloue, 
pour en chasser Tinsolent étranger qui par son 
•arrogance leur attirera sans cesse de nouvelles 
•gtiei'res et de nouveaux malheurs, Tétràng^r qui 
les méprise et les hait cordialemenf^j Fetrangdr 
qui regarde les trésors et le sang des Flrançak 
comme une proie même insuffisante pour sa 
méprisable race, et qui enfin n'a pas fait beau- 
coup de façons, lui-même, pour les araser en 
masse par milliers au 13 Vendémiaire, et qui ne 
se fait nul scrupule de les tyranniser -en détail 
depuis le 18 Brumaire. 

' Comment se fait-il que j'aie été trouvé 
coupable pour cela dans Westminster le*21 Fé- 
vrier, lorsque, le 8 Mars suivant, il îa^ été pro- 
clamé par la voix *du Gouvernement kn-même, 

dans 
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«Jans une autre salie de Westpiinstcr, que mes 
ao.Hpçftn?^ ma défiance, et mes. ressentiment^ 
étJifei>t fondés ? En un mot qqc j'aie été çon- 
ys^^icu d'avoir troublé un état de paix qui n'a 
paç été i}n état de paix; une amitié qui n'a pas 
été une am/itie ; une bonne intelligence qui n'^ 
pas été une bonne intelligence, mais uii éiat de 
choses qui n'a été (qu'une suite contimtelle (ï agrès- 
mn ^( d'ixmdtes de la part du Gouvernement fran- 
fois, (tejmis la conclusion de la paix ? * C'est que 

Le vrai peut quelquefois n'être pj^s vraisemblable. 

Que s'il m'est perrnis de me placer aij 
piilieu de si grands intérêts, moi chétif et faible 
individu, j'avais aussi ma propre injure à ven- 
ger. On lit dans ce même article du ÀlonP 
tcur officiel, que je suis couvert de tous les 
crimes qu'aucune amnistie ne peut effacer. 
Bon Dieu, m'étais-jc dit, quels sont donc ces 
crimes qu'aucune amnistie des restaurateurs de 
l'évangile ne peut effacer r que le sang de notre 
divin Sauveur même ne pourrait pa laver ? Ai-je 
massacré mes concitoyens, mes compatriotes par 
milliers ? Ai-je empoi-^onné mes compagnons, 

I i 2 mes 

* D4çlaïation. Appen^i:^, Np. 1. . 
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mes senriteurs, parcentaines ? Aî-je été rebelle 
à aucun des Gouvernements sous lesquels j'ai 
vécu ? Ai-je été infidèle à mon Roir pafjure à 
mon Dieu, blasphémateur ou incendiaire ? Me 
suis-je jamais associé avec des bourreaux et des 
hommes taxés d'infamie, avec des successeurs des 
DuchaufFour et des Villette î Ai-je ramassé et 
épousé honteusement la maîtresse flétrie de 
quelque Putiphar blasé, afin de faire ma fortune? 
Ai-je déchiré ensuite la main qui m'a nourri et 
enrichi ? Ai-je violé tous les serments que j'ai 
faits? Ai-je pillé, volé, partout où j*ai été? Ai-je 
de sang froid ordonné la boucherie de 4000 créa* 
tures humaines ? Ai-jé déserté de nuit quand j'é- 
tais à l'armée ? Ai-je brûlé vingt villes ?-i-Hélas ! 
je n*ai commis aucune de ces actions glorieuses ; 
aussi je ne suis pas devenu Consul; je ne suis 
i^omi di\yimé dans une gloire immense ; je ne suis 
pas appelle l'envoyé du Trçs-haut : 

Çara De&m soboles, magnum Jovis e^crementum ! 

Quels sont donc ceux de mes crimes qu'au- 
cune amnistie ne pouvait laver au mois d'Août 
18Q2 ? C'était d'être resté fidèle aux lois an- 
ciennes de mon pays et à la race auguste qui 
gouvernait mes pères depuis huit cents ans ; 
c'était d'avoir employé le peu de talents que le 
ckl m*a départis et ie courage dont il m'a 

doué. 
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4ioué, à dénoncer à l'opinion publique^ Cft 
France et dans les pays étrangers, pendant ié 
ans, des septembriseurs, des voleurs, des parjures^ 
ûts usurpateurs, des tigres altérés de sang; h 
tourner en ridicule des pédants, des ingrats^ 
des parvenus, des infâmes; à rappeler à ma 
concitoyens leur antique loyauté ; à leur mettre 
sans cesse sous les yeux les moyens de redevenir 
libres, heureux, considérés,* et de vivre en paix 
avec le monde entier et avec eux-mêmes: 
c'était d'avoir accueilli, secouru de tous nœs 
moyens, ceux des républicains qui m'apparts- 
liaient par les relations du sang, ou que y^iv^k 
connus dans d'autres téms ; de leur avoir pro- 
curé la liberté quand ils étaient prisonniers; 

d'avoir 



♦ C'est une vérité bien cruelle pour les sujets A& 
de la République qu'aucun d'eux ne jouisse de la moindre 
considération au dehors. Depuis la paix, il en est .venu 
plusieurs à Londres ; pas un seul n'a été présenté à St* 
James. Messieurs Mole de Cham^datreux et I^borde, 
qui auraient pu l'être dans l'ancien régime, ne l'ont 
pas été par les ministres de la République. Il semble 
qu'on rougisse boi-s de France d'appartenir à céigèûs 
là. Le sénateur régicide Grégoire a paru 4 J^oaclres 
dans cet intervalle, mais il n'a p^s osé depuandei^.^ 
présentation. Pour celui Jâ, il ne pouvait être^mis 
nulle part que par surprime. 
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d'avok partagé avec eux mon pain et mes han 
bits quand ils. en manquaient; enfin d'avoiç 
fenxxé les. yeux sur le drapeau qu'ils suivaient^^ 
pour ne voir en eux que le malheur et Vhu^ 
manité souffrante ; d'avoir préféré naon obscun 
rite, ma pauvreté, mon exil, ma non-existence,^ 
mes peines de toute espèce, à Thonneur et ^ 
l'avantage d'être jockey législateur, ou valets 
de-charabre sénateur, ou commis conseiller d'é^ 
tat du héros de Saint Cloud, ainsi que tel 
homme que j'ai eu le malheur de présenter aij 
Gouvernement, qui en a reçu des bienfaitf 
jnombreux, et qui fait aujourd'hui de beaux diSf 
cours académiques au Consul, dans lesquels iji 
l'excite à venir déchirer le pays qui lui avait 
fourni à lui-même asile, subsistance et faveurs 
pécuniaires ; ainsi que tel homme de ma con- 
noissance qui, de rage de n'avoir pu vendre 
chèrement à l'amirauté Anglaise un secret, pré- 
tendu infaillible, pour incendier le port de 
Brest, offre aujourd'hui au Consul un plan pour 
brûler Chatham et Porsmouth, et pour atta^ 
quer les établissements Anglais dans l'Inde par 
la terse,: voilà mes crimes; je n'en fais point 
mystère; les uns sont connus de tous mes 
amis, les autres sont enregistrés dans près de 
quatre-vingt volumes que j'ai publiés depuis 

quatorze 
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quatorze ans ; ils sont consignés dans les papiers 
ptrbtics, où J'ai te premier dénoncé t!t les agens 
xx)mnierciaxixde France, et la mission de Fauvélet 
à Dublin, et sa profession non civile ^. C'est là 
ce dont je suis véritablement coupàbk. J'en 
demande humblement pardon, à Buonatparté^le- 
^rand, à Cambacérès4' Antropophîle, à Fouché- 
le-Débonnaire f , à Taîleyrand-le-Droit, à 1-u- 
cien-le-Chaste, à Fontianes - le - Reconnoissant, 
même à M. le Clerc de Koisy, jadis jockey di- 
plomatique de la légation Anglaise en Suisse, et 
maintenant pourvoyeur du Temple, ohef de 
'bHgade de trente espions de police à Paris, et 

<3hargé 



* Mares, envoyé .comme agemt commercial à Hull, 
.était aide-de-camp de Masséûa. Le septembriseur Chépy, 
agent à Jersey, était aux galères à Rhodes. L'huma- 
nité de Sir Sidney &nith le tira du bagne. La recon- 
' naissance du républicain le faisait concourir à détruire 
la patrie de son bienfaiteur. 

•t La prewiere victime qui tomba à Nantes sons 

les coups de Foucbé et de Carrier, fut ua de mes pa^ 

rents, - le marquis de Vue, vieillard aveugle, qui fut 

accusé d'avoir reçu dés Vendéens dans son château (chose 

qu'il lui avait été impqssible d'empêcher). Amené à 

. Nantes à onze heures du matin, il fut jugé à midi, ^t 

exécuté à une heure, suivant le système de douceur 

' imaginé par Fouché. Ce philantrope est aujourd'hui 

'sénateur, et jouit de 500 mille livres de rente. 
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chargé de la surveillance moutonnière des émigrés 
et des Chouans. J'en demande pardon au génie 
de la République^ et même atout le Génie du 
Christianisme de Messieurs les cardinaux, ar- 
chevêques et évêques de Boisgélin» de Cicé, 
i'Osmond, et de Barrai, sans en excepter celui 
de M* de Chateaubriand ; j'ai passé ma condam- 
nation ; j'ai plaidé Guilty ; j'attends de ces 
messieurs ma punition ; j'y suis résigné ; je 
ne parlerai point en mitigation. 

En attendant que. leur ferme anivci qu'il 
me soit permis de consigner ici, en finissant 
Texpression de ma sensibilité et de ma gratitude 
pour les marques de bonté et de bienveillance 
sans nombre que j'ai reçues depuis la suspen- 
rion forcée de mes travaux. J'avais besoin d« 
ces faveurs pour soutenir mon courage dans une 
situation peu commune, en proie au jugement 
divers des hommes, aux horreurs de l'incerti- 
tude sur l'avenir, au triomphe de mes ennemis, 
et à un malheur actuel que chaque heure qui 
s'écoulait venait aggraver. Grâces soient ren- 
dues avant tout au doyen des Princes du Sang 

de 



X Voyez la signification du mot mouton dans le 
Mémoire de M. le duc de Bouilloa Appendix, page 4* 
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'6e "tkies "Ron, au liéfos, llionfteur de la CHeVa- 
Ittiê Française, qui, dans Tabsence dés Princes 
de la branche aînée de sa race, a tendu à n;ia 
détresse une main couverte de lauriers, et a 
istgné tie cette même liiain, quelques jours avant 
"fflon jagemetit» le témoignage flatteur que je 
^is fier de présenter id i mes atnis et à mes 
ie»nemî&. Ouels que soient les efforts et les 
succès de h révolution ; qu'elle appelle, si elle 
le veut, lesX>ondés des rebelles, et les royalistes 
des factietij;:, e»e ne {>arviendra jamais à dés- 
lionorer c^t honneur-là : 

Témoignage de Son J liesse ïloyale, Âtgr. le 
Prince de Coiïdê, en favevt de M- Pel- 
tier. 



** Le dévoueiheilit qufe M. Pelliéir ^ constamment 
'* montré, d)3kns seà ouvrages» pour la personne de 
** rinfortuné Louis XVI, et poidr celles de sies succes- 
** seurs légitimes^ son zele et son énergie à défendre, de- 
^' puis le commencement de la révolution, la cause dss 
^* rois, Tordre socisil, et la vraie constitution dé la France, 
•* honorent à nos yeux seà talents et son cburage, et doi- 
^< vent nécessîiirèment lui donner des droits particuliers à 
** l'intérêt des Bourbons. C'est pourquoi nous lui doa- 
f* tioiiB le présent témoignage du nôtre en particulier, et 
** l'autorisons à le produire partout où il croira qu'il 
*< peut lui être utile, désirant qu'il soit considéré par les 
*' personnes à qui il pourra être représenté comme l'cx» 
*' pression de notre opinion pei^sonncUe sur le compte 

K k ^* do 
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*^ de M. Peltier, et de la justice que nous rendons à'ia 
** fidélité envers son Souverain légitime, ainsi qu'à Tar- 
*' deur de son attachement invariable anx plus justes des 
^* droits." 

Grâces soient rendues à mes défenseucs, 
au zèle, qu'ils ont mis à ma défense^ à la no- 
blesse et à la générosité qulls y ont apportée, 
et aux talents qu'elle leur a fait développer. 
On a pu juger de ces talents dans les pages qui 
précèdent : mais personne n'a pu connaître plus 
intimement, et ne peut rendre plus de justice que 
moi, à la délicatesse de leurs procédés personnels, 
et à la vivacité de leur intérêt ; et c'est un devoir 
dont je m'acquitte avec empressement. 

Grâces soient également rendues aux 

gens de lettres, et aux écrivains périodiques, 

qui ont tous (à l'exception d'un . seul*,) parlé 

de mon affaire et de ma personne avec le lan^ 

gage de l'affection et de la fraternité. Notre 

cause était commune, et l'orage qui a fondu si^r 

moi les aurait tous atteints infailliblement 

tôt ou tard, si l'horison politique ne s'était 

dégagé par une détonation subite. 

Grâces 



* Une gazette du Dimanche, privilégiée en France* 
Son rédacteur, déporté depuis, Fltalien Badini^ a reçu à 
son arrivée à Paris, du Cgnsul éâwf enou^h^ une pension 

de 300 louis. 
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' Grâces au Gouvernement de Sa Majesté,^ 
quî, au moment même où il croyait devoir ma 
poursuite à l'expérience qu'il faisait de la possi-? 
bilité de, la paix avec la République, m'a proté- 
gé contre les fureurs du Premier Consul, qui dcr 
mandait ma déportation ; et qui a senti qu'il 
n'y avait pas un seul endroit en Europe, hors 
des domaines de Sa Majesté Britannique, où je 
pusse mettre le pied sans tomber dans la fosse 
au tigre*. 

Mais quelles , expressions emploierai-je 
pour remercier ici d'une manière digne d'elle, 
et sans blesser sa modestie, la jeune et sensible 
Ladt/, qui, sans me connaître autrement que par 
mes malheurs et ma loyauté, a pris un si vif 
intérêt à ma cause et à ma situation ? Le sang 
des Rois de France auquel le sien est allié, les 
Pairies des trois Royaumes dont elle voit les 
couronnes réunies sur la tête de son père, la 
beauté du nom qu'elle porte, célèbre dans toute 
l'Europe sous tous les rapports, sa beauté, sa 
jeunesse, sa grâce, tant de titres au respect, ne 
sont rien aux yeux de la noble et délicate 
Maiyj au prix de ceux qu'elle conquiert à 

K k 2 l'aifectioix 



* Voyez dans 1* Appendix, la lettre de Lord Haw 
kesbury à M. Merry, du Août, 1S02, No. YL 



l*a0;cctîoiv et à la^rëconnaisaance paf uqe hicn* 
faisance sans bgiipes. S^ vertus héréditai^çs ^q, 
font que rehausser réclat 4c s^ naissance et de*, 
«on rgng^: aussi, Fjensemble de tant de qijialitésv. 
touçhiajites sejtil?le une prolongation magique v^ 
d^^^a3tes^ussi.aimal4çs.que brillants de la cher . 
l^l^erie antique^ Condé^, Hûtnilton^ noms fidor^ i 
}>9,rto^t> unison respectable de gloire et d9,:Ca»-, 
deur^ d'honneur et de grâces, vous ser^a tou* 
jours présents à ma mémoire/ Vous ayeaf^pro;', 
nonce en ma faveur un verdict que Topinion 
pii[)lique a sanctionné^ un verdict qui est im- 
primé . au fond de mon cœur,, et qui ne s'en 
effacera jamais. J'allais succomber, vous avez 
appuyé, ma faiblesse,, soutenu ma langueur; 
niés vœux ne cesseront d'être avec vous, vôtre 
bpnheur deviendra le mien, et les larmes de la 
sympathie se mêleront toujours chez moi à 
celles de la reconnaissance pour pleurer vos in-* 
fortunes privées** 

Je crois avoir mis hors de doutç maintenaQt i 
queje n'ai pas méchaminent.prQvoq^é. les Fraa^ 



* Je crois pouvoir répéter ici que la nouvelle de mon 
jugement a fait mourir en dix jours, à Nantes,, et mon 
vieux père et une sœur chérie, seuls r^tes de ma. famille» 



IfAtftii^^ daiu^ le passif où j'en ai été accûdé ; 
et^uç» $i j'aii^nseUlè subséquemment de ren* 
verser son, gouvernement, j'ai prouvé que dans le. 
cç^pmçixt où je Tai f^t, j'étais ai^orisé à ces efiu-»^ 
sio^^> de ressentiment p^ défi motifs publics et^ 
pavés. i&contestajbles. Je vaîs^pliis loin> je croî» 
avoir rendu service à la cause publique^ en har- 
celant et en impatientait certains .personnages, 
au point de leur arracher de l'âipe leurs de^ns 
sep-eft^ et Vaveu de leur haîneiraplaoable pour la^ 
liberté Britannique. 

Triste position que celle de ces hommes 
qui font trembler l'Europe, et auxquels on ne 
peut représenter aucun des actes antérieurs de 
leur vie, sans qu'ils ne disent involontairement: ; 
P^ous voulez donc me faire assassiner I Hsem*» 
ble qu*une voix intérieure leur crie qu'il est pàj- 
une action de leur vie qui n'ait mérité la mort.; 
Ah ! laissons-les se vautrer dans Tespece dé 
gloire qu'ils se sont faite, . qu'ils s'enyvrèntde 

Tencens , 



Uageni du Consul a mis aussitôt la main siif mon patri-'.- 
moine. Ainsi je puis dire avec vérité, quej*ai été jugé 
à Londres et puni en Frànçei Ma mei dmno.ejtrpulùitf 
patram meum occidisti^ pafrimonium p-^ssidetis^, SmM,. 
vtêltis amplius ? Cic» pro Roscio Amerino» 
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l^ncens que là terreur leur prodigue ou nque 
1^ bassesse Içur vend; pour nous, résistons avec 
Cfonstance et fermeté à toutes kurs attatjues; 
veillons pour nos souverains légitimes ; .combat- 
tons leurs ennemis invétérés avec toutes les armes 
possibles; que la raison les attaque en ligne 
€t les renverse en masse, après que les tirail- 
leurs, par leur marches ambiguis, les auront fait . 
se démasquer et prêter le flanc. 

Pour moi, je me consacre à ouvrir la brê- 
cht, à attaquer le chemin couvert, à préparer ' 
Tassant général de ce pandémonilrm de brigands, 
où il n'est pas un bourg, une ville, une princi- 
pauté, un électorat en Europe, qui n'ait son 
prix et son encan ; 

Villains, whom no faith could fix. 
Of crooked counsels, and ddrk politics*. 
J*y dévouerai, le reste de mon existence ; 
j'y périrai, s'il le faut ; mais je maudiraij^ en 
c;xhalant le dernief soupir. 

Tous ce.ux qui voudront être aux méchants complaisants. 
Et n\auront pas pour eux ces haines vigoureuses 
Ciue doivent aux méchants les âmes vcrtueusçsf. 

Un tems viendra où la justice reprendra son 
empire en France. Lorsque cette révolution, 
neuvelle arrivera, heureux ceux qui auront été 
COUPABLES dans le sens et sous l'empire de la 
révolution actuelle ! Ajlqrs ne l'aura pas 
jbTb qui voudra. 

Et nos olimmemimsse juvabit. 

* Pope, f Le Misantrope. 
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ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC, 

PratuJeiwt scnjitor deJirus inenque-v/deriy 

Dum mea JeJeçtent mala me^ vel deniquef allant^ 

Quâm sajiere^ et ringi, Hor. Ep, 1 1. Lib. Ii« 

Although I still labour under the weigbt 
of a Verdict, T consider myself authorised by the 
concern which has been testified for me during 
the whole course of my prosecution, and by the 
change which has since taken place in the poli- 
tical relations of Great-Britain and France, to 
offer some observations, in addition to the eloquent 
defence before presented to the reader. A part 
of my observations was intended to be offered to 
the Court when I should be brought up for judj 
ment, but a term having elapsed without my 
being called upon to submit any arguments of ex- 
tenuation at the tribunal. of the law^ I think my- 
self justified in submitting them to the tribun^ 
of the public. - . * 

I had, during almost the whole of the laje 
war, been the Compiler of a Journal, under the 
title of Paris, which I terminated at the con- 
clusion of the Definitive Treaty. I considered 
^ly career as a periodical writer, which I had 
followed with some success since the beginning 
of the revolution, at an end; and had therefore - 
determined to give myself up entirely to new la- 
bours. 
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txMirs. Already I had undertaken a Publication 
intitled^ The Frbmcr in Egypt, intended to 
form the most complete histpry of the expedition 
of 1798f considered in a military, political, and 
literary view, frpm the sailing of Buonaparte 
firom Toulon, till the period embraced in the h- 
faoas Report of Sebastiani.^ 

Having, however, observed in the interval 
cff three months which foMowed the Tatification 
irf the treaty of Amiens, that France, not only . 
tiebyed fulfilling the stipulations by which ^he 
was bound, but that she exerted herseff in em- 
ploying against this country an uniform system of 
defamaticm and injustice, of calumnies and pite - 
judices, I yielded to the solicitations of some 
friends, and to the impulse of my own conscience, 
which warned me, that I might still be us^l ; 
and, about the end of July, I advertised the Pro- 
spectus of a new Journal, under the title of 
f Ambigu. 

If I am askedf What were the indications 
by which I discerned these hOistOe dispositions on 

the 



^ This work will cobsist of four volâmes, in 4to. 
adorned with upwards of aoo engraviags* Twp volumds^ 
with siyty-two engravings, have already appeared, com- 
prising benon's travels, with the memoirs of miny sàtàn^^ 
cngioeersi tec. 
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the part of France at this period? Here is my 
answer. 

I will put out of the question the address or 
perfidy by which France obtained from the King 
of Etruria, the Isle of Elba, as soon as that con- 
quest had been restored to him by the English > 
the secret treaty, not disclosed till after the peace^ 
by which Spain ceded the entire property of 
Louisiana to the Republic, and secured to it the 
reversion of the Duchies of Parma and Placentia 
at the death of the Duke, which consequently 
. took place without delay. I will not advert to the 
annexation then made of the Milanese and Pied- 
mont to Fratice; of the continuance of the French 
tjTDopsin Holland, in defiance of solemn treaties; 
of the seizure,tolerated and encouraged by France, 
of the property of the Order of St. John, for the 
purpose of rendering that Order incapable of 
defending the Island of Malta against any attack 
which France might make after the English had 
evacuated it :— these measures of aggression and 
aggrandisement on the part of the Republic, and 
the reiterated attacks on the trading vessels of Bri- 
tish subjects in the ports of France, are sufficiently 
known * l 1 But 

* For ample details on this subject, see a pamphlet, 
* intitled, Reflexions on the Causes of the present Rupture 
with France, b^ John Adolphus. — Published at Hatchard's, 
. Piccadilly. 
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B^t tfie public was less apprized of the pro- 
ceedings which France had begun clandestmeljr 
to practise for the establishment of spies, for the 
degradation and scandalizing of this country. Of 
those Ï win cite some instances. 

At the beginning of June, 1802, the French 
government caused to be set up at Paris an English 
paper, named the Argus, which contained à 
series of personal insults against His Majesty, hîà 
government, his ministry, and the Nation in ge- 
neral. Among others, this journal co^itaînfed an 
invitation to English sailors, to desert and repair 
to France, where they would find better tt«ât- 
ment, better food, and higher pay than m the 
British service. In iti pages also appeared a 
letter from the trâîtpr Napper Tandy to ■ Lord 
Pelham, in which that rebel gave ii challenge, 
and proposed a duel to the minister of his lawful 
Sovereign. I was apprized, that the French go- 
vernment subscribed for û thousand copies, to de- 
fray the expetises of this paper, and distributed it 
with pfofiision in foreign countries, and particu-, 
larly among the late rebels of Ireland. Thet:om- 
pîlatîon was intrusted to men who htad been 
leaders of that rebellion, and its principal end Was 
to keep alive the same spirit* » 

Among the numerous agents^ police spies, 
, cuid ev^a Stpicmbrizers, vomited f<;>rth by âfê 

i - Fri^Bch 
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Freacb goveranieQt oq Englandf dur'ngthe first 
three months of the peace, many of whom wefe 
knowa to me, I particularly remarked M. Agasse, 
the proprietor of the Moniteur, and one M. 
ifevée, who had the indiscretion to disclose to 
ne the obje$:t of the special mission whi(^ had 
been intrusted to him by Fouché, and by the . 
First Consul himself; the instructions which he 
had received directly from them, and eveii the 
price which he had received for his tour of ob* 
servation in this country. This writer composed^ 
even in London, his absurd and insulting Ze/^^^ 
^ Engkmd, which were provi^onally deposite4 
in the Mercure de France i in which journal he 
eame afterwards to read them at my house, con- 
gratulating himself on the effect they must have 
pfoduced in Fraûçe* 

I must cc»fes8, thait the Imp^nence of this 
^ent of the French government, and the object 
of bb mission, with v^bich I was perfecti/ac- 
qu»iltéd, to vilify and degrade the Srittsh Go- 
vernment and national charaeter^r and ^o cause the 
French Government and Freneh âianners te be 
esitotled to the skie^ by British hired writers, were 
not among tbç least hicentive of the cai)$es which 
determined me to urx^ttffkpPAnAigu. . > , ' 

To %\mQ ctfoum^j^qees I shall add> that I 

kekmg t<^^ Britid^familjjs e^jj^ishi^d in Frsiacp 

jlilig before the revolution, whose entire property 

L 1 2 was 
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was sold by the -Directory as the property of 
emigrants; and that all the exertiofts which have 
been made since the peace, according to the 
terms of the treaty, to induce the Consular Go-^ 
vernment to repeal this unjust confiscation have 
been ineffectual. The French Government hz^ 
persevered in retaining a property to which it 
has ho claim; and that too, when all French 
subjects were, immediately after the ratification 
bf the treaty of Amiens, put in possession of all 
the funds belonging to them in England. 

At the period when I 'undertook my journal, 
I perceived with grief, that . not only they paid 
' in France no respect to any of the stipulations 
ill the treaty of peace, but that they did not even 
regard the common laws of hospitality toward$ 
British and neutral subjects. Many of each clasç 
were arrested and confined in thé Temple and 
other places, before the first number of the Am-^ 
bigu had appeared. I dare not specify any of 
them, for some are not yet liberated ; and I should 
Tdc fe^ful of aggravating the miseries of their 8b. 
tuations, by causing it to be suspected, that any 
of them were connected with me by the ties of 
consanguinity or of friendship. 

Every thing authorised, then, the recom- 
mencement of a journal designed to attract atten- 
tion, to the conduct and views of the French 

Govern- 
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Government, 'which were» at least, aTnbigiunts, 
and to counteract the labours of. the agents, whom 
to my knowledge that government had sent, and 
still kept in pay, in London. In so 'doing, I as- 
sumed a public function; with which every man 
lof honour may invest himself, and I gratified be-» 
sides a well-founded' resentment. 

An additional motive which determined mer 
m the adoption of the form and title of my jour- 
nal, was the ainbiguity which prevailed in the 
projects of the First Consul, and in the manœu-* 
yres of his hirelings in the Council of State, the 
Senate,and the Legislative Body, to obtain for him 
a title superior to that which he already heldf and 
to procure an enlargement of the duration of hî$ 
power. It. will be recollected that, at this epoch, 
the Senate decreed him the Consulate for twenty 
years, and that Cambacérès, supported by the 
Council of State, caused, the propositions to be 
made to the people, to express a desire to give 
him the Xîonsular dignity for life, with permission 
to nominate a successor. Many French royaliste 
had imagined that Buonaparte intended to avail 
himself of the power he possessed, to make peace, 
silence all factions, restore order to property, re- 
vive tranquillity of conscience, and subsequently 
^replace his lawful Sovereign, to \vhom. he was 
indebted for his education and existence, on a 

throne 
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throne aggrandi2ed, and surrounded with the 
blesungs of peace. This opinion had procweé 
him a great number of parti^ans^ who little knew 
the chamcter and ambition of the man ; but al- 
though this last proceeding of the Council of State, 
which the people could not avoid sanctiomng, 
plucked off the bandage which the hypocrisy of 
the First Consul had placed over the eyes of many; 
it Was not possible for a devoted servant of le-^ 
gitimate royalty to remain silent, while he per- 
ceived a rebellious subject endeavouring by hi* 
intrigues to place the crown on his own head# 
, anid secure it to his family. I always thought» 
still think, and ever shall think, that Buonaparte, 
Consul for life, is amenable to every loyal French-» 
man, whatever part of the world be mfy in* 
habit. 

Some time before this period, Buonaparte, 
on the report of Foucbe, his minister of policej 
had offered an amnesty to a certain portion of 
emigrants, if they would conte and place them^ 
selves under his yoke, and submit to certain con-^ 
dition^i which a man joi honour must deem m,* 
famous^ and a man of sense must consider a mere 
illusion. An amnesty, granted to Frcnchmeiki 
faithful to their God and their King ! And by 
whom ? By an usurper, a foreigner, an execu« 
tioner pf Frenchmen, a convicted poisonçr, a maô 

without 
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without faith, and without law, who at that vciy 
moment was filling his prisons with those very 
men whom he called into France to receive the 
blessings of his amnesty i an amnesty granted by 
the men who alone stood in need of . pardon ' 
The very word makes it difficult to restrain in- 
dignation ; but as I am not now writing to vin- 
dicate emigration, I shall be content to refer my 
readers to a small wori^ which has just appeared, 
under the title of Apdogit des Endgris^ and 
which is attributed to the well-informed, loyal 
and courageous author of *' The Division of the 
Germanic Empire into Departments.*' He has fully 
and in a masterly manner investigated his sttbject*^ 
Every thing authorized me, then, to. reenter 
the lists against the tyrant of the French,, and the 
scourge of Europe. General political motives } 
attachment to my country, and the government of 
my forefathers; attachment to England, my sc* 
cond country ; attachment to my religion, which 
this* man corrupted by violence and perjury y 
snares laid for^ and insults directed against my 
person, in his treacherous amnesty; wrongs rn 
my property, and that of my family, by the con- 
tinuance of the confiscation of British property ; 

calumnies 



* This Apology may be had at Dulau and Co/s. 
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calumnies agâînst those writers^ of whom 1 had 
been one ; against the most respected Members 
of the British Parliament, especially those who 
had most favoured the persotis and the cause of 
the French Royalists ; disastrous projects against 
the Freedom of the Press and of Speech; projects 
which Mr. Fiéyée had partially disclosed to me, 
but which subsequent -events entirely developped. 
In a word> at the moment when I undertook my 
publication^ I perceived the commencement of . 
that system, which His Majesty's ,Governmenf 
has recently declared^ never ceased to exist since 
the termination of hostilities. '' But His Majesty 
** has unfortunately had too much reason to observe, 
** and to lament, that the system of violence, ag- 
*^ gression and aggrandisement, which characte- 
*^ rised theproceedingsofthe difFerentGovernments 
'* of France during the war, has been continued \ 
"" with AS LITTLE DISGUISE siucc it terminated;" 
and in another passage, ^^ It may, indeed, with 
" truth be asserted, that the period which has 
" elapsed since the conclusion of the Definitive 
*^ Treaty, has been marked with one series of 
'^ aggression, violence, and insult on the part of 
** the French Government." 

Yet, while the French Government acted 
with so little disguise^ I considered it my duty to 
write with all the disguise which my understand- 
ing 
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ipg taught me to consider as necessary to make 
my meaning plain to the reader, while 1 kept out 
of the verge of the law. 

I was not ignorant that, by the first article of 
tiie Definitive Treaty, the contracting parties 
tvere bound not to afford aid or protection, either 
directly or indirectly, to those who should cause 
prejudice to any of them. 

But every treaty is reciprocal, and equally 
binding on both parties. France first failed in 
fulfilling her obligations ; nobody will dispute that 
I had, at least, a right to use vigilance, and> 
like every British subject, I had a right of reta- 
liation. 

Besides, it is still a question, whether a treaty 
can be considered absolutely binding on sub- 
jects, when all the conditions are not fulfilled by 
both sides within the term specified. If, at the 
cndof that term, the bad faith of one of the par- 
ties renders new negotiations necessary, can the 
political relations of the two countries be then 
considered in any other light than an armistice ? 
And if this armistice applies in this case to ships 
of war and privateers, is it decided that its appli- 
cation equally extends to the reprisals of Journa- 
lists, and letters of marque of Printers ? 

It is pretended, that the British Govern- 
ment undertook that respect should be paid to 
that of France, but I could never credit it. No ; 
Mm I will 
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t will nèvèi' bdîeve that His iMfàjesty'î GteVeïîi- 
ment could form èô dangerous à contract ai \Kât 
of procuring respect for a thing founded oh tisbt- 
pâtîoii, bad faith, violence; terror; irobbei^, mur- 
der, and regicide. If it be true that sentiiftents 
are under no controul, it rhùst fëïlovV', thai it ^û 
impossible to procure respect for an 'aàsbittblâge 
of men, of whom the first six who presented thôtû-^ 
sent themselves as the head of the Gôveniment, 
exhibited a most disgusting ptiiôkl of fevery Vice, 
every meanness, every crime. 

The chief of this horde, the Captain Rblarida 
of the Cavern of the Thuilleries, is a m^an whose 
crimes are traced in all parts* ; a man of whom 
so much has been said, that nothing remains to 
say ; a 'man whose portrait Sir Robert '^ilàonfes 
Just completed, at one stroke of the p^h^ by â, 
most apposite quotation from Horace, WMth 
seemis to have been suggested by inspirationu, 

ille venéha Cokhicay 

Et quîcquid usquam cohcipitjUT' fi^fyh 

Tractavit 

His second in that irregular ItoàgistrsfCy, ifi- 
diculously called the Cbnsùlàtë,. Is à fegîcîcfe^ 



* For the character of the First Consul, see App^dftr,. 
Nos. Hand ÏII, the firçt traced in i860 by Mr. Pitt, tHe 
latter in 1802 bîj Mr. Windham. See abo the ext£act% 
from Sir Robert Wilson and Dr. Wtttman, 
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wbpsQ best p^rotection is the horror inspired by \ns 
^yery yices ; b^ oiajr, perhaps, one d^y, be thought 

- to h^ye been blameless, because jLhe tpngue of 
(dçpçDCjr cannpt ^«çi expressions Jo denote hjs 
iippowiities .^nd turpitude. 

His ^irect}n|f minister fop foreign a%irs, jg 
^bishop wthout faith, and without morals; a 
jtwo-fold aposXate, who obliges the représenta- 
tiyfis of crowned heads to come and pay çouri to 
^ yile poncubipe, a woman not divorced from 
her husband, who is yet jUviog, and wbppi he 
ha^ flaade his .wife in defiance of all decency, and 

. pf all la^vys .divine and human. 

ffl^ ,içini^ter-general of police I it is enough 

^.to name him ! was, at that time, the priest Fouche ! 

, Robespierre and he have this advantage over ihejr 
coUleagUies, that no epithets are necessary ^o 

: describee their characters. 

His brothe;*, the source of his power, a cre,a- 
ture debased and plunged from his birth in the 
mire of dissoluteness, formerly but too happy to 
get bread. He married, in the course of the 
Revolution, the servant maid of a public-house at 
St. Maximin, near Toulon, at the time when the 

jyeh^Ip family of the Buonaparte's went every 
morning to hold out their porringers to receive ^he 
twelve rations of rice, meal, or bullace, which 
the Commandant of Marseilles distributed to the 
sans-culottes of the South. This man no w-a- 
M m 2 days 
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days acts the Maecenas, and is folbwed h^ a 
gang of art sts, comedians, and men of letters, to 
whom he gives allowances of every kind to puff 
him ; and when his extravagance has exhausted 
his finances, his brother sends him to recruit thefn, 
out of the treasuries of Madrid and Lisbon. 

A brother-in-law, (he is since dead) the 
only soldier in the army of Italy who would con- 
sent to receive the hand of that sister of the hero, 
of whom, at eighteen, every man had had enough, 
but who, in exchange for his complaisance, made 
her, by marriage, the nîece of an executed ma- 
lefactor*; and who could not give up his filthy 
ghost at St. Domingo^ but the First Consul must» 
stupidly, think it his duty, officially, by the M(h 
niteury to inform his own subjects, and all friendly 
and allied powers, how many glisters of Ka his 
illustrious brother-in-law had taken, kept, and 
returned, before he put the whole world in 
mourning for his death, 

I confine myself to these six sketches, which, 

no 



* MQsquinet.de la Flagne, maternal uncle of General 
Leclerc, 'Wfts condemned to the gallows for robbery, a year 
before the revolution. Another uncle of the General has 
recently made his escape with three -millions, part of the 
{rodttce of the plunder of the nephew at St. Domingo. h\ 
Km» iaslfuice, the receivei robbed the thieft 
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fio one ^1 deny, formed the heads of the fitst ma* 
gistracy of the French Republic ; and I ask my- 
self, is there any treaty, any compact, which 
ever could, or ever can, reduce a man of honour» 
energy, and sensibility, to pay respect to indivi- 
duals of this description, by whatever names tbejr 
may be distinguished, or with whatever power 
invested ? I am not unaware, that in painting 
these persons such as they are, I may have ot 
fended the eye of delicacy, and even have m- 
curred the reproach of scurrility. I -implore par- 
don of my chaste readers ; but I also intreat theiii 
to make allowances for my situation. When 
obliged to descend into the arena, to defend 
ourselves against such men, is it possible to escape 
without some stains ? 

If I am asked, why, when determined to 
write with freedom about such men, their ma- 
nœuvres, and their projects^ I did not assume the 
calm and grave tone of historical discussion, or 
the severe accent of indignation ? I answer, that 
other French writers in this country had already 
taken on themselves that task, and the compilers 
of the Courier de Londres fulfilled it so ably, that 
it was absolutely necessary for me to seek a new 
mode of writing, and to traverse new paths to 
arrive at my intended end. . Besides, trahii s^ia 
^uemgue voluptas^ and in i/vielding the arms of 

lidicuie 
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lîdicule f gaÎQst e^taiûoam become E^t^iJfgp i^ 
Hfodi I s^id to myself. 

Si variant morbi| yariamiis ^n artç medçfHUi 
MUIç mali çp^iç^ inîllç salutîs erupt. 

I wa^ pot unaware, t^t, in adopting that styles 
Iiaqtbe risk qf excitîqg the rage of thqse îrasci- 
.^ personageç ; but that yas the very test to 
Fhiich I Vl^ desirous to bring them, that I might 
jmifi them expose J in their fullest light, both 
^tr present littleness^ and their future projects. 

I had vvritten in that ^yle, with some sue- 
MS$, 9t the beginning of the revolution. The 
4cts of the Apostles had exhausted all sorts of 
/epigrammatic attacks against Mirabefiu, Target, 
9^i$S0t, and the other Revolutionists. But Mi« 
rabeau was too lofty a leader of faction to drag 
j^e «Lu.tbor of an epigram against ^im, b^ore a 
jpQpirt of justice. He hai^ in him enough of live 
f'rew:^ (jre^tleman^ to kno^w that such conduct 
jsTpuld disgrace him in the eyes of all France ; 
jjjd yrben he perished, and with him the knowp 
project for re-;ejstablis^iqg monajÇchy, t^e veiy 
pio^uths .whicti liad \ittered so many witticis^ 
j^g^inst him, opened only ,to chaunt his prai^, 
and repair the injuries done ]to his reputation. 
Maïiy still remember :that funeral ceremony^wh^^ 
all parties joined to follow his remains to the 
Pantheon. We shall see, some day, in ,t^e 
neighbourhood of the common-sewer of Mont- 
martre 
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niartre; îiow different wîlî bé thé fuherài celé- 
Bratîon oF Mîrabeau and thài ôF the îîtïle Fo- 
reigner, whose heck is invariably cut across, oh 
eveiy piece oF the new money which has issued 
from his mint.* 

Target, covered with a ridicule which îè not 
yet effacé(i, adopted the jprudent resolution not 
to litter a. single word, during the last twb yeans 
6F the siltirigs oF the National Assembly, Bris- 
sot alone thought fit to erect altar against altar f 
and. For that purpose, employed his Secretary to 
publish a liftle journal, intitled Acts of the Mar^ 
tyrs. The sale oF the Jcis 0/ the Apostles imme^ 
mediately increased, and the Acts of the Martyrs 
ended iii six weeks. The Editor, Girey Dupré^ 
iirould have àttaînéd a higher elevation than the 
celebrated Éiôuffe, arid would be, at tiiis day, a 
Counsellor oF State at least, bat his career was 
Stopped by the A(?/}^ Guillotine. 

But 



» The new coinage of France bears theeffigy of Buona- 
I>arté. It was discovered that the profile of tke Hera bore an 
exact resexriblance to that of Nero. This disoovety made 
«uch a sensation, that the dies were altered. So great is th<» 
HgMoîiYi^ people of Paris fér the veiierable countenance oV 
die vklPèeUfved^ that ribt ia single piece of money is to bo 
foand without a stroke cut across the neck of the?^<««^iïôr, in- 
dicating the general wrsb of ihçigpi>erned : and their ^ish k 
much more free^ than that wbich conferred on him the Con* 
ij^ijtlship fer life*. 
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But if among Frenchmen (the right of 
reply always reserved) we pass without notice, 
equivoques, and epigrams, puns, and bon rtiots, 
if hancoeniam petimusque damusque vicissim, it is 
not the same with'Corsicans> and upstarts, still 
Çïddy with their elevatîon, creatures who have nei- 
ther goodness of heart, greatness of mind, nor 
urbanity of manners, and are entire strangers to 
that delicacy of deportment, which, in former 
times, so eminently distinguished the French. 
The new court tolerates no Noelsj it allows 
only Dies ira : the Hymn of Death is the only 
ballad in the order of the day. 

Immediately on the appearance of the first 
number of V Ambigu^ it was denounced to His 
Majesty's government, by, I know not what 
insidious puritanical republican of a M. Otto : 
a man fallen into London, as it were, from the 
clouds ! who had been by turns copying clerk to 
Le Brun, the minister for foreign affairs, at the 
time of the murder of the King, and afterwards 
to Syeyes, the regicide ; one of those 

Lapins domestiques^ 
Qui, dès leur tendre enfance, élevés au pays, 
Sentaient encor le choux dont i|s furent nourris. 

His head was turned when he saw himself elevated 
from the employ of commissary of prisoners, to 
the rank of pacificator. Dazzled, himself first, by 
the brilliant illumination with which he treated 

the 



&it London eocktteys, he could net afterwards 
endure tbe sîght of the blue rîbbons> which 
broitght to his remembranee the anti-cham- 
bers where formerly he gaxed a* thèiB os^they 
passed. He had the presunïptkmfo^deftOBiic* 
at the same moment, to thé minister for foreigfl 
aflfeirs, the decorations of honour and Wgh birth, 
and the effusions of ray gaiety. He would hat^ 
wished that, on aïl petblic occasions, the offspring 
of his Sovereigns' should retire, like r^bek, (p&m 
his august presence 5 and, undoubteélyi if the 
young and inte^sting victira of the T^mpïdj the 
last and only relic of Louis' XVI and- Mario 
Antoinette, had visited Landonf to see th^ father 
of her hasband, afjd the broker of her father, 
dvs aamç jackanapes wotild^have demanded^tkat 
she should not appear in pubMc, lesC she should 
dim the lustre of h Citty^nê Skiint-Jtan^ G^e* 
veceur, his wife. • » • 

This official denuaciatioa of my Journal, by 
Citizen Otto,* furnished an etiden* proof^xif the 
lymg and hypocritical' spirit which animates fhef 
French Government, even in itsr minutest acts* 
Among thfi official papérSj recently pdbit Aed, Is 
k letter from M, Otto to hotd Hav^esbury, datè<ï 
^ â5th JyAy, 1802, eontf^imng these «expres- 
sions, " My Lord, I traasmitfed some* -time" ago 
« to Mr. Hatomoné, a number of Peltier, con-* 
N a *^ taining 
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" taîiiîng the most gross calumnies against the 
** French Goverament, ^n4 against the whole 
? nation ; and I observed that I should probably 
♦^ receive ^n order to demand the punishmçnt of 
*^ such an abuse of the press. That archr is 
** HCtuaUy arrived, êCc" When the verdict against 
pie wasi known at Paris, the French Government 
expressly disavowed, in the Moniteur of 1? Ven» 
tôse, an XI, the order which was sent to M. Otto, 
These are their words : ** The English Journal? 
^^ having published that the prosecution was re-r 
♦* quired by France, and even that the French 
^* Ambassador was present a^t the trial, we are 
^^ folly authorisied tp give the lip to (démentir) 
•* both these statement? :-T-The First Consul 
♦* I^new the existence of the libels only by the 
^ prtiseçtttion/^ If my conviction was attepded 
ifTith no other effect^ I should rejoice in the blow, 
as it affords means of proving, beyond dispute^ 
this npw lie of the Fiitst Consitl, 

Ir^ this same letter, of the Upstart I hav« 
already n?>med, is the following çxtraordinary 
passagp. '< It is not to Peltier alone, but to thç 
" Editor of the Courier François 4^ Lo^res^ 
^ to (%A^/i and to other writers who resemble 
<^ them, th^t I have to direct the attirnticm of his; 
« Ms^^ty's Government. The perfidious ^nd 
^^ nialevolçiit piiblicatiofis of these jnen, are in 

f * opeiï 
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** Open contradiction to the principles of peace ; 

. •« and if it could ever enter into the mind of the 
'* French Government to permit retaliation, 
•* writers would doubtless be found in France, 
" willing to avenge their countrymen, by filling 
'< their pages with odious reflections on the most 
** respectable persons^ and on the dearest ina|:itu«» 
«* tions of Great-Britain.*' On the subject of 
this letter, I observe, that, at the time when it 
was written, no less than thirteen articles h^ ap« 
peared in the Moniteur alone, since the signature 
of the preliminaries of peace, filled with odious 
refiexiqns against Lord Grenville, Mn Windham, 

.and several other persons, not less respectable; 
against the freedom of debate in Parliament, and 
even on the penalties to be inflicted on the mem- 
bers of either House^^ who should speak too 
freely of the great marié Now let, us adf:^.on 
which side was the retaliation ? i 'i i , 

This letter was followed hy a. note from ' f he 
same Otto, dated the 17th of Augijst, 1802, 

. containing a phrase, evidently falltK^iou^ iii>|^için' 
ciple, and of the most dangeroms consequence. 
** If it be a right in England to aUaw^the niost 
" extensive Liberty to the Ptes% it is a puWic 
''right of polished nations^ and the ho^^xdea 
** duty of goveunments t9p|reventv»;re^rW3 wd 
'' punish, every at^i^ck; whiqhwigl^y^iiy. those 
N ];i 2 meanc 
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*' »«*M^ bft made ^^mst ihti^ht$y the irtte- 
^^ r«sts, acd the honour» of £i^Higsi poiwis;**»*- 
W6i?e this prmciple admitt^ed, the freedom of Ae 
|>ffi^ jtnuit ibe ^otished in all countries. In fact^ 
ei^tty writiag, evfsry paragraph in a newspaper 
on the projecte of aggrandisement entertained by 
WJiy f&neign pow^x, every appeal against jœçwtice 
wwJd he an 0tiuck on theàiiârest nnd hmmr bf 
ik^ gmi»r^vvho would wish to injuife othtsre with- 
:Oftit\f)itmiittif^ it to be meartlosi^. ThecaUent 
nf thl«i <]iiôsyon is 30 vatf» that I fear toadrert to 
jt.k tfiisphtCe» fWither than to point it oat ms 
one of fhe *pst strikbg proofs of ^parojcctibr 
«ï$J!avpgÇi^l4nd, con^e%«ttertaiaed by hrr 
^>?ranniq4 Md irtpteoafcie en<emjr. 

I^B^cMt hdp pausing here^ to notice the 
jS^gacjty m^ which my, learned- «dvocâfce> pro- 
:phetiea% qfeierved to the C(mtt of iw^g*s Bench, 
that a verdict against* me would he the ^nal aad 
«^e commencemtinjt of a Jong series erf <:«)nflicts 
hetT^eeo the gfeat^fet powter in lie world, asd 
th^- ojijy free f^fess^r emaihifig in Ewnope. 

Hardly had the verdict of gsSty é$raped 
fromthe tnovith of tb^Jiky, tand boeowaetnown 
at'Pari^, ^en the First Consul, on: tie 29ax of 
March,^- directed:his amhassddor'to say " he has, 
^« already -expressed, zvd he again cxprestes Ms 
"wish, "thM^means^hould be adopted, to prevent 
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" m fâtwre çiB.y mentlcm beiog made of what is 
" passing in Eiigland, cither in the official discU«- 
" sions, or in the polemical writings in FraapCy 
** as in like manner in the French official discus- 
" sions and polemical writings, no mention whstt- 
*« ever should be made of what is pajssing i» En- 
^^ gland." 

I Tçtxxxn to my publication, and to the prin- 
tipaJ charges against me. 

The information applkd only to two of the 
niue ixumbers I bad published, and the accufià- 
tion$ were txmfioed to five heads. 

Irt, The Vignette, repmenting a Sphyœf, 
whose head was a portmit of Buonaparte. 

ed* Tike Title : Atrociaas andamusmg Fa- 
fifties. 

3d. The Ode km the 18tii Brumaire, and 
particularly the ^troph^ concluding with these 
iioes: 

JUnaa, dasns €e revus Amâste, 
Pour te venger, m moias il reste 
Un poignard aux derniers Romains. 

4th, The Wish of a Dutch Patriot on the 
14th of July; and , 

5th. The Parody on the Speech of Lepidus 
found in Sallust's Fragments of Roman History. 

1 do not deny, that the Vignette represents 

'the head of Buonaparte, -and that my intention 

was to designate him under the Egyptian figure 

^ of 



of a sphynx, with llie body of a lion, tmblctti 6f* 
his power, his tail hetweeii his legs, embtem 6f 
his dissimulation, and hh fore feet advanced ready 
to spring forward at arty object within his reach. 
An hieroglyphic crown iH-placed on his Brutus- 
head, indicated thé anti-republican intrigues which 
took place in his court to procure his nomination 
' as K ing,Èfnperor, Consul for aterm of years, ot for 
life, hereditary or electing his own successor. An 
Egyptian genius, with one wing turned towards 
his head, and the other downwards, was intended 
to represent the vigilance which all writers ought 
to exercise with respect to designs, and the mode 
of executing them, either disclosed or conccfalcd. 
The Egyptian hieroglyphics accumulated on the 
pedestal of the Sph3mx were not less easy to de- 
cypher. A crown between two eyes. formed the 
centre; and it was not difficult to discern in it 
the object to which the views of the, sphymc were 
directed. Two sparrow hawks, ot owls {Chouans) 
were placed on the right and left of the crown, 
as its immoveable gu^dians by day and' by ^ght; 
a ladder and an axe pendant, displayed the 
punishments which await regicides, îebel^' and 
robbers; a dog and a cat placed at tile tv^ô ex- 
tremities typified the concord znd union WhicK 
prevail at a distance from the crown. ï ckiimot 
disallow that this vignette was an historical cari- 
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c^ture ou the First Magistrate of France, but I 
thoiîght, and still think jt as perfectly innocent 
us thojM^ which I have continually seen^ as well In 
War as in ptsace, profusely displayed in the streets 
of London^ ridiculing not only Bony in a Jit^ pr 
Britammcorrcctiri^anunrulyhçy^xA^ytxx the best 
of Kings» the first magistrates of other states, an4 
the most respectable persons in this country, who 
were ever the first to laugh at these grotesque 
effusions of the Hogarths, the Bunburys, and the 
Gillrays of the day. £ avche to son ptttore^ said 
X to myself* Experience has shewn that I was 
perfectly right in surrounding the head of my 
hero with an.Egyptian glory, since on the very 
day of my trial, he candidly confessed to I^rd 
Whitworth,* that his dear Egypt was never absent 
from his mind, and " that if he had not aheady 
^* seized it, whatever might be his desire to have 
^' it as a colony, it was because he did not think 
** it worth the risk of a wm", in whidi he might, 
** perhaps^ be considered as the aggressor, and 
" by which he should lose more than he could 
** gaiq, since sooner or later Egypt would belong 
♦* to France, either by the felling to pieces of 
f* the Turkish empire, or by some arrangement 
^^ with the Porte ;'* and his honest minister Tal- 
leyrands with equal frankness confessed, that 

i.ll I. '.I III ■ ■ . M I .11-. 

* Letter from Lord Whitworth to Lord Hâwkesbarj, 
f^f^ No. 38. 
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^ the acquiskioû of Egypt had tee»^ and p»»^ 
•* haps still was t favourite object of tàe Firrt 
«Consal.-'* . .: . ; 

As for; the title ^ MrMfm» 4md amusing 
Varieties f'^ it never occurred to me thist rt could 
be considered oâiérwise than asi z jeu-de-nwi^ 
plea$ant on account of the contjrastedidea krising 
fisom th^ j)JïK:tioR of tworsuch* adjectives. . Havifig 
to pr^^t to the public the acts of the First Co^ 
sul, " and the reâ^xions suggested by those :acts,. i 
meant to say, that the «Ycaots. would 'bertbe attv^ 
chus, and the rçfl^Kianfi the cmusing tradett^:; 
but I never intended to deoIiHre^ that JsxfHtMà^ 
would be a/rûa9tit5*v^i^d theactaandàeed$a:>f tlso 
V'm:^ Qoxmil Mumsihg^ Xjet m fmsk thcftv^i^ 
compiatnt, which is faur^â^raamnsiî^^ ': v. r.v. 

I come now to ; the third lésd^^^oiâBtîsèti^ 
chai^gej tbeOde said to be iwrittenr tfefrCîiKHÎef 
or Ginguene, ^ the pea} nam^oirû^ mxtteflr^w^ 
then in ambiguity. Mt wits nofcJtiU after qacy tria! 
that I learnt by a tettca: fiom Pacia^ thpaV^tiiis 
beautiful pieçeoÊ poetry (I $p«ako£tbaK^ei, not 
thesubjecfc) vas the productiçm o£ Cansot,;: who; : 
thowgh one of the first ei^ineeis^ in JEaarope; %^ 
not the less capable of appeaaunguto^advontag» itt 
the-more agreeable works of gaiiusi 1 cimfesâ; 
that when I reprinted this pointed, ahdînslmctrvéi 

■■I III rtwmi i 11 I I I 11 ■ ' I ■ ■ *■ ' m i^' t>* " ^- " m~ ■■- 

* Papers, No. 40. 4 . 
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of xtii^ublicmi poetry y I ^^9 in^osg to teave 
tin TtoxdJtef^Nferi^at full leAgth. Though I may 
my inûï the imcbortal btrd, '' We will speak 
^i^ert butusemme/' yc^, I acknowledge, that 
ao word iMtpaignea^d cao posaiblygive ebrkjfnmc^ 
timi to Bâotiaparté, Otto, or any other xtvoX^ 
tionist ht their situation. To avoid this dreadful 
tateipretaiictn>.I should have contfcoted myself 
with printing the Word abridged — poign . • .•— * 
Then, neither the jurjr nor the attorney-general 
could have stated positively, whether I meant 
to print, un potgn^?, or un poigntfrflT; and al* 
thoi^h I adght by the use of the wwd peîgmt, 
have incurred a suspicion of exciting the French- 
Idouiani to violences» by canes, sticks,^ boxingi 
Isticu^s, whipSi and all other modes of assaults^ 
which can be made even on a Consul with the 
£st^ (poignet) yet I ^ould.have avoided exciting 
jEhf poigiiant sensation which follows from the 
l&ere use of the wOidjMu^mzrd I failed of be- 
ing ambiguous^ and I was punished : rxiy Sif-f^ 
Zenmis btcoœe a barbarism', I was the victim 
of an unfortunate ard. However, it is .my 
duty to affirm^ that I was not, in any manner, the 
author of this ode. My counsel proved that it 
was even impossible I should be. In the original 
were several illegible lines; I preferred leav- 
ivkg thehi blaxik m my reprint^ rather than enter- 
00 jng 
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ihg tlïree orfoiir Imes îu such a jacôbîmcsl pw 
ductioD. My counsel €xhit)ited ihe original pa^î 
per to the Courte asid I cmild have ptoduced the 
tery person v^ho brought it ftom Paris, and trfio 
would have declared' upon oath, that this ode 
was known> printed, and circulated in Frai^cô 
several months before its republication here, iiot 
so freely, to be sure, as Jbat in which Chcnk^ 
explains: . : i 

Vivcf la fëp^Uque et péns^eni les tokj, ^ ^^ 

Jiôr as tW in Which the poet té Brun sayè;, : ; 

£t k fier Bttonaparte^cst trop grand pour deiclsiMbt^ ( 
Jusqu'à» tiOne des rois| . • ^ •-' ' 

but, in shôtt, ït ivas |;eneî^lly distribute^* ^^^ î 
here again repeat before God and man, that I had 
no .thought of giying It otherwise th^iis an his* 
jtoncu monument o£ the factiojdi x>i'\the present 
wtu Of all the pieces whi<^ I inserted in /-4»fr* 
bigUi I sh0uld always have thought Jtfais: the let^ 
tepjrehensible. Iperdeive no more harm ink 
tbai^ in the folbwing Hues from the^^P^Aird fif 
Ç#:sARj which isdaily itpftsented at Pâjjs, ev»^ 
"h^fore the First Consul,, and seen with pt^a^^r^i 
and applauded with eiithusiasin Î , : 

- César,"tî*eînMe tyran, voilà ton coup morte!.; . i ' 
On demande un tengeur, on asur.ttoi leâyettlc,. : /■ 
On excite cette ân^e^ et cette mâki trop tfnt^ j 

On 
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(in d^ande da saiig • . Rome sera contente • r •> • 
. '^aos ufiiP heure l^César il faut percer le sein. . » ^* 
Yengcons ce capilole aa défaut da toimerre • . • . 
C'ekt $oiiffirir trop long-temps la main qui nous opprime 
Et qaai^d $tr un tjrran nous suspendons nos coups. 
Chaque Instant qu'il respire est un crime pour |ious . . r 
Pans uiié heure au Sénat le tyran doit se rendre : 
Là, je lé punirai ; 1^, je. le veux surprendre ; 
lÂ, Je veux que ce fer, enfoncé dans son sein, 

^ Venge Cj^n, Pompée et le pei;ple Rpmain ^ • « ,y 
Qu^il est beau de périf dans des desseins si gr;^nds l 
De voir couler soti sang dans le sang dès tyrans ! 

. Qu^'aivecr pbisir- alofs on vpit sa dernîexe heure i 
l^oùrons, biîives ami», pourvu que Cés^r meure ! • • • « . 
Jurejs par ti^us les dieui^, Tenge^rsde lapa£rte| . 
Que Ce sar sous vos coups yâ termkier sa viç . , • • 
ï^aisons plus^ mes amis 1 jf«fmr à^êxternànisr 
ij^onp/e as/ui que Imfrêtendta gouverner • • • » 

îSTow, I refer it té the çàiidôur of «ycfry tm^ 
xfrhdâierh wjts for n^e t(>îinagine, that seûtîmente 
applauded on the Tkèàire of the repubïic^ vjhen 
^t^Yeàhy thé fepoèîoûéTdmaf, supported by the 
Jgloquèncè of hb actions and t3ie fire of hW èye?, 
gnd" delivered before all Paris, shquld bfeôonîe 
îibth ivhen transported to Qerrardrstreet, and 
placed upon the obscure counter of the purbHnd 
and inoSensive T3fe Boflfe, even after Mark La- 
yoine, bookseller to the French eaabassy, bad 
carried them, to the lieutenant of the new Gaesaf, 
to that peftcefmakiijg diplpWaiitàÇ »f the new ma- 
2 nufacture. 
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nûfactttre,- itoe of ihéw precoMraiék^êdti»d[bss 

^ grbwiiin a hot house, by force of manure, gîd^y 

' with the preliminaries of his %dvaiicdja«nt, Ije- 

traose frora Mom» t-^a Fleur he wa^ b3riir4iifcof 

* the pea> becoide Mcmis. yOlm, ilat4 bMM[$e 
*' ihe paii^ter Bote had hiseribed n^adèf his pottWiit 

this sonorous and sérrinîferous dîétich : 

X^: , : J)msxe$'triiits »9jfte«nfj, et remplis (ttomdtnr^ . ^ . 
^^ jEjtd nçreconnâitraît un pacificateur. 

y:l ^didn^ttfaiiik this republkatiôta a gmtter 
' -crtifte than I had cômnîiitted some time ago; wf^a 
" lïéprinted the nspeech of puve3nrier the tribiïçe, 
' '^ who/ alluding to the palafe royal, Uie placejvièfrc 
' tîtè sitfih^"pftheTrîbuiïat« are h©ldi%iicUjrsi^d, 
«' ff there should arise among us an idolôf^âîfeen 
** days, let us recôBfcôt,' that îti thîB |il*ee was 

• ^'^^^ftiëd thè^ ihsurrectioH 1?i^hleh ovetthrew an 
^îdél^ fifteen centuries/* 

■::}us:zl f t:on^idered myself repriutfeg Céme^tig 

M€^t histoiy of the c^nspifaey i^ichflnèat^kied 

Hfliè^fe of the Fifôt Coii^ at th«^OpieÂ^ if&oA 

the agents of Areiifa Mid C»lacchi fai^îsheé^he 

- ^ lieaddFthé ^ke wilA thé matter crf^^o«)M<l^ft^ 

-reports whkh ^rè incertMl i^the M'MlMirv in 

•Frûctidori yéaiF IX; where the ^e^ipifat^m^arc 

>Ê^eA^ to 8ay.-*t//< is time to put tM- if^i^ itOù Mr 

:^r'^it ir-mtended t^ ma^ ^iUH$^^^Ç0fpêr^l 

'■ i ' dance i 
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§â»»f^BiàmàlMrU nmri he p$ignardeâ, and àk 
govermaent thngêé^p^gnardî^ pistols^ and Mmh» 
derhmses^ tGcré distributed to ffarely Dançrvilk^ 
wd Cerofchis^^hs eatçgés boasted that the ra- 
gout^ik^wasj^proachiHgiT'-'^^ we 

. ^It^l^pe no resit titi this gfyoernment is up^t,and 
toe witt take fiUj^fsibfè means, 8ic.^ 

In a word, I thought myself much mtJrt 

înûoaeïit iti reprinting thfeOde, than I should 

h3.ve been in republishing the portrait of P^gmâT^ 

tmby Bta^kaa^tp repref^Bt the miserabfc life of 

^Çk>nilsim t^nrapt, because I sltquld in that case 

}me been apprehensive that it might have been 

zifleg^ fitKà ^not without apparent foundatioi^ 

jtibtat; Î iûstî^tçd Mad, Buonaparte to ÎEçîtatê 

. Alteûrbfc »v4 Tid^the World, of the tynmt, ;0f the 

: I^g««iîSon of the Thuilte^ 

X mighteaaly, on this occasion, have XMated 
a considerable stage-effect, by prodirai^ before 
tbelEo^rt the very man who brought fiwa" France 
.this- fatal Ode* ,an4 by producing, as a witness td 
lEiis veracity aûd honour» a brilliant British Kn^f, 
'whom he assisted after hisi escape from tha i?em* 
0e, in quitting France, to gp and reap at^, JTeaft 
4* Acre itnmortd laurèl$ at tï^ expqjce of the 
ISotmwf^ Saladin. , My witness might eye* Imve 

added. 



* Paris pftonnt faitflfctSbo, Ho« 209. 
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added» without violation of his oath tq spe^ ih^ 
tjrutbi the whole truth and nothing but the fruth } 

«< J'at thème àia d<Aite un pea coatribotf t 
•^ Je fmmm le héros i|aâ fit brikler Vmm)W% 
' MDii Canon qui kiifii/mrle camp per force V* 

Bâf, perh^i'ps, it would have been said that 
I made this exhibition in Court, for the purpose 
of calling forth still more, by recollections and 
comparisons; hatred and contempt of the xx^fof 
who pretends to command the respect of the 
wnivcrsc: * ; 

t might, \rhatever antipathy â^e first Cûû« 
sul may feel for the sigm of the old monarchy^ 
bave presented mysplf accompuned by. twelve 
kaigbts of the King'a orders, an4 an eqi)a) i)um« 
ber of venerable Frepch prelates, who would a]l 
have attested that from their knowledge <^ my 
n)orais ^hd principles, they believed me incapable 
of recommending in a|iy qf my writings, murder 
and assassination. Perhaps credit might hav^ 
been given to the testimony of this august asseov» 
blàge of religious men, who would never consent 
to take two contrary oaths, and who actually see ^ 
their submissive brethren already experience the 
first punishment of their infidelity^ by bein|^ 

obliged 

^ Afercura G^t^ 
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^obU^d to call àà'wn the curses of Heaveii on Him 
whose benevolent and au^thaiid supplied thétA 
for ten yéar^ with shelter and food^/ But this 
/show and buttle are foreign to n^ habits» and 
would hare been repugnant to the re^)eét which 
I Owe to those illustrious and unfortunate victimg 
oCboRpur «nd religion, who as well as myself, 
. love retreat ^nd obscurity Besides this, proceed- 
.^g;nvglit JhaviEr endangered many innocent pef-^ 
.sqns^ and ^ughl was thirty years ago» a ^çhQjar 
under FoiwiiéjinJt^ «wllegc^of Nante^ï 
learnt fix)m my terrible regent to say that^*^ te^rs 
çil^ gttdi friraa.my eye^ andjnuiïdate my soul/' 

. r -•. ...-.'^ - -■ • ^. . . -. , \ •/;*. , when 



r. :* circiikr LettfeV from the Ffrtt'GohsM to the dft^^ 
àtài^AgàMAeSpi, aâdKiinsps.of France f { 
' ' -::: Sfe— ThfJ.nwM**» <^Af Pfwot war^atekpsowp to aU 
Europe»^ iTheibaçl^jfaUli of the King of |^ng1and| who ha» 
violated the sanctity of treaties, by refusing to restore 'Malta 
tVth'iç Ôrdè^ of Sainl Johho^jertfsalefii, Who tas cairserf 
attédks 'tocbé nàîàé' -oh oit tnerchant ships, withool a 'dé«* 
xVk^^AkiJctfl^fj aie necessity û£b just defence* all joJ^Ugçf 
9K JarrbdvçTfe^pt^eJ^^ra^a: I iherefpre write^tUs ta exv 
'])[fe8s mf «t«(i that. you.. wouldr order prayers to be j>,ué/up^ 
%o 4r9.w^down,th!Q blessing of God on our enterprises," Th^ 
proofs t Bayé received ofyodr zeal for the service of the 
'J!ri/Âr;'&ssdres me that you will ^iti Jil<asufe act in «jbnfor-^ 
'niijrwiiîh my intentions. 

• (§ij5D?J^L PûON apart!.* 

Saint Cloudy z8 Prairial, an ii.. 
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;wheii t seixi ttro handred worthy men to dit bf 
i^ fire of Buonaparte's dmnden» , ■■ 

I have little to sayje^cting the piece wbieh 
.expresses the wuh Ihat on iht ûMtov9, the soft 
lof Lctitia might have C^tpothèose. I <k> fiot be^ 
«lieve that this diarge made any gtekt hiipueMlon* 
.on the Jury. Thebàdness oftbe tnmsfa^Mi was 
-evident eveA to those who wem least acquaàited 
«with the French language» and with gramiBii; 
I have before me a letter from the translators^ who 
vindicates his umocence and minein tbefidlowing 
manner: ^ :. ; i "^ 

<« The pronoua ^his\ does ndt telatç tfilta- 
^ nmlus; nor do I believe that any man posses^ 
" sing a competent knovvledge of gmmmar^^* 
" though he may have no pretensîpn to the 
" character of a professed philologist, wîll^ after 
^M due âttântion to the construction of the pas^ 
** sage^ support such an assertion. 

•^ I presume that tbei^ can be no difference 
** of opinion as to the definition of the word pa- 
*f rentbesis, which I have ever understood to 
^ mean a sentence so included in another, at that 
^ it may be taken out of itj without it^uring 
'* the sense. — ^If \ am corrett, the passage to 
** which so much importance is attached j will run 
** tbus! — ^* as for me, fai> from enjoying hit (the 
''. man named Chi^f Ckmsul for lite) let him 
^ name/I consent to it, his worthy successor— 

Carried 
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5^ Ganied on thé shield, let &m be elected £m« 
•^ peror ! Finally^ I wish that cm the morrow hà 
^* mayhave his apotheosis/ 

" Nqw, Sir, I would ask where is the allu- 
** sion to Romulus î—!*the apotheosis therefore 
f^ does Bot apply ta Romulus» but to the Chief 
* VX:Jo«^i1 fi?rJ8fej &€•... ! 

. (Signed). 'f Ch. R. Buoitghton/^ 

Bfackheath, March 16, IBOS. 

; 1 shall content myself with observing, en^ 
passantyto ^h sxvopi translator, that as tbeptx>^ 
noun MSf presented an equivocal construction, 
applying itself to Romulus and to the son of Lâcti* 
tia, (whoever he may he) apod as the fortune, the! 
liberty, and the honour of a man were at stake, 
he should carefully have avoided that pronoun; 
especially as it was not intheioriginal. Inuâtig: 
it, he created sm appearance of guilt, where not • 
a, shadow of it really existed. 

. If I were à teacher of languages, aoé one of 
my scholars made such a translation,! would takei 
?2um fouet, and give him le fouet ; and then, J am . 
sure^ he would be much better grounded in the^ 
article and thepoœessîve pronoun. ^ 

I come now to jthe famous speech of Le-' 
pidus. I will not attempt to justify my panody"^ 
by the disguise in which I enveloped it. If V 

p p : / -hmé* 



W^ imdïSiyiç^^td^^tïhà Ode on 4% fS fitnt^ 
CQairev^w odt mkds» I dùght, with the same caÀ* 
dour to acknowledge,! that^ thé âllurâ^n» to the 
ïïeadi'Ctovccnrhenf m:niy imkatioa'of the Latirf 
fearangUe,,VKerfi of: my own invention 3 rtiat 1 
•$0i^t to eaccittibyit hatred and çonteàipÈ of tiiat 
governmient, to occasiôn.prejiidiccst©:^, topro- 
Vçrke all ;FreBchitneii; I will »ot s^ to revolt,' 
(where there is no right l^iere jcaâ be no revoït,' 
nothing can exist hut constant insurrection, wn- 
cealed ormdnifest). I sought, I rejpeat it, to in- 
cite all m France who'pôeses^ a remnant of honour 
^d decency, to ri»e iiv open iristitrection against 
ihat^oveiïwntfcîtt, 10 march against it, en masse ot 
ki detâditnetrts,^ «0 «nbvert it lîy consent' or by 
feate, to tnafae ^aimt it a fS Vcndéibiaire, a 
18 Fructidor, a Sîst of May/ or a 2 1st of January j: 
to throw down Consuls, Miiiisters, and Senates 
by fcffcebf fiit m of poigiiairds; by the pen or the 
bayonet, by kicks 6t byhôwîtz^s,-witil*blt>o^v• 
à^cks ox with'-'butt-tnds^ of mtiskefe 5 to'-^get rid 
of it by Î the Cayenne *^iUg<jnce or the national 
razor. -ïthO0ght neither of preliminary nor de- 
Ôiïitive tréatfes ; Amiens, îLunevilIe^ Canada, and 
Botany Bay, aUwere'lo me îndHFereht; I wrote 
the 'i article ôH the ' 1 5 th ôf August in Piccadilly, 
add W5)u[Jd have written it agairr on the 22d of 
BelAuaryatOie entrance of Newgate, and for wane 
■ . of 



/of a pen W3iul4 • hàiVC' bfliWw^ A spgiSes^. 
trumpet/ . 

HAD APl»EjAREI>..- : • 

Now in thb infariiôu$ Mbniteqir «very xmtt 
had read that His Majesty was capable of reivBrd^ 
mg with the Order of the Garter the ' assassin of 
the 3 Nivôse if th^-mackine ijiferiude hsid auo 
ceeded. At this $aCrilegibu$ insult l^gaiûst tha 
Monarch under w^se piild laws I h^ve the 
good fortune to liye> fioona a goverfttnent where 
the assassins of lyoais Jj^VL are chief officers in' 
the legion of hoûput^ all niy old wounds Qpeiïed, 
^afresh; I had hut a pen j could I have wielded 
Jhe thuri4er, I would haVe darted it at the Thuil- 
Jeries. I was far from thmkîng tliaf a single voice 
lyould be raised to declare that on th^t day, His 
Majesty, the King of the United Kingdoni of 
Great-Britain waaipj>Mrif, ufnity; and good' un* 
derstcmding with the government which bad bfii- 
cially proclaimed thi^ direct insult against his 
sacred person^ and that -this assertion would be 
j-epeated ' in that vei^erable sanctuary, where pu*- 
nishment awaits assassins and their accomplices. 
I doubt not that the religion of the King would 
ipjpel huxji to forgive this insult, for George III. is 
not, according to places, times, and circumstances, 
an Atheist' at Hanovet, an hypocrite at Wind- 
p p 2 . sor. 
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sqr, a Christian in Europe, and a Mussulmmi in , 
Asia; but these, holy virtues o£ Christianity^/tHe 
forgiveness of injuries, and charity towards our 
enemies do not extend so far as to enjoin the 
offended party to frie7idshzp,Sind good undersitind'. 
ing with the aggressor, and still more obviously, 
they do hot enjoin them to faithful and Ipy^} ^vibr 
jects of the injured Monarch. This insijlt atri 
tâches ta all the nobility of the country, repye-r: 
sented by the most distitfguished Orderof Knight-^r 
hood, and interested, as weU ^^ the MoiiaK:h,;tetT 
maintain its purity inviolate j it applies equally y 
to the honour and morality, of the nation, repi^e-^ 
sented by him who is the fountain of honour, - 
and the guardian of public morality. Every sub- 
ject, every individual forming a part, either by, I 
descent, or by free choice of residence (mine had ; 
been upwards of eleven years) of that British i 
public, had a right to resent> and to denounce;; 
the breach of the King*s peace by so insolent a: 
, proclamation. In great tumults, every liege ^ub- : 
ject becomes a constable; when a great insult is . 
offered, every loyal writer becomes an Attorney- . 
General ; and if the axiom in rhetoric is tnje, that 
0Ç certain occasions silence is ^.eloquence,: policy^ 
miist make us sensible that, oh other occasions,? 
silence is a libel. 

I conceived then, that I was authorized, to 
, . , invite. 
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invite, uûdér such circumstances, all Frerichiîiei, 
whom, however, iriy. voice, unfortunately coilld; 
not reach, to follow the standards of some honest 
men, and march in their turn to St. Cloud, to ex- 
pel the insolent foreigner, whose arrogance încés- 
sEtntly must ever draw on them new wars and new: 
misfortunes ; the foreigner who despises and hates 
them in heart; the foreigner who considers the. 
treasure arid blood of France a prey insufficient 
for his teggarly family, and who, finally, has not 
made .much ceremony of crushing them en masse 
by thousands on the 13 Vendémiaire, and who 
without scruple, tyrannizes over them in detail 
since the 18 Brun^aire. 

How has it happened that I was found guilty* 
for that offence on the 21st of February, when on 
the 8th of March following, it was proclaimed 
by the voice of Ooveriimeiit itself, in another Hall, 
at Westminster, that my suspicions, my mistrust, 
my resentment, were well founded ? In a word, 
that I should have been convicted as a disturber 
of peace, which was not peace, friendship, which 
was not friendship, and good understanding, 
which was not good uiiderstanding, but a con- 
tinued series (f aggressions and insults on the part 
cf the French Government ever since the peace ^? 

Le 



* Declaration, Appendix, No. 1. 
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Le^vrai peut quelquçfoit n'être pas vxaisenbl^Iç.. • 

But if I mzj be permitted to introduccf 
among such important interests, mj^'self, a wretcht* 
ed and feeble individual; I too, bad my peculiar 
kijury to avenge. It was declared in the same^ 
;3rticle in the official Moniieur.thztl was covered^ 
with all manner of crimes, which no amnesty 
could efface. Good God ! I exclaimed to myself^ 
what then are these crimes, which no âmnéstyt 
from the restorer of the Gospel can efface ?: which: 
could not be washed out even by the blood of- 
our blessed Saviour? Have I massacred my feU 
low-citizens, my countrymen, by thousands?/ 
Have I poisoned my companions, my servants,: 
by hundreds ? Was la rebel against the goverur 
ments under which I lived ? Have I been false tq^ 
lûy King, peijured to my God^ a blasphemous* 
incendiary ? Did I ever associate myself with ex- 
ecutioners and men stigmatized with infamy» the 
successors of Duchaufour and Villette ? Did I 
shamefully takp up and wed the faded mistress 
of my protector, and then strike the hand which 
h^d fed and enriched me i Hietye I violated every 
oath I made ? Have I plundered and robbed in 
all places ? Have I, in cold blood, ordered the 
butchery of 40CX) human beings ? Have I deserted 
by night, when I was iq the army ? Have I 
burnt twenty cities ?— Alas ! I have committed- 

none 
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tione of these glorious actions, neither am I be- 
tome a Consul, nor am I overwhelmed in an tm- 
fncmit^ of glory y neither am I an envoy of God} 
Vara Deûm soboles, magnum Jovis excremen* 
turn. What then were those crimes, of mine. 
Which in August 1802, no amnesty could wash 
away ? TTiey consisted in remaining faithful 
to flie ancient laws of my country, to the au-^ 
gust race which had governed my forefathers 
for eight hundred years ; in having employed the 
smail portion of talent which heaven has allottecï 
to me, and the courage with which he has en- 
downed me. ii^ denouncing io public opinion, in 
France and iii other countries, Septembrizers, 
/obbers^ peijureij men, rebels, usurpers, and. 
felood-lhirsty tygers 5 in turning into ridicule, in- 
famous wretches, pedants, ingrates, and upstarts j 
in recalling to my fellow-citizens their antient 
foyalty, in. placing continually before their cyes^ 
the means of becoming free, happy and respect- 
feble *,.attd of living in peace with all the world^ 



. * Itlsamdst.afl[îctîv« truth for ih^ Freodi, thatjnot 
one ofthem.eajo^rs the smallest consideration in other coun-, 
tries. Since the peace many of them have come to.Londoss^. 
hut not one was* presented at- St. James'>s. Messrs. Mole 
Champlatreux and Laborde, who might have been presented 
during the ancien 4régime^ did not desire it from the ministers 
■ • • * ■■ of" 
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fnd. among themselves 5 in having welcomed, 
and succoured to the utmost extent of my ability, 
even republicans to whom I was related by bloody 
or whom I had known in better times ; in hav- 
ing procured their liberation when imprisoned, 
and shared with them my bread and my clothing 
when they were in want ^ in short, in having shut 
my eyes to the standard they followed, to see in 
them only sufFering fellow-creatures; in having 
preferred tabscurity, poverty, banishment» nott' 
fOLtity, sufferings of every description, to the ho- 
nour and profit of b^ing a jocky-legislator, a' valet* 
dc'Chambre senator, or commis^ counsellor of 
state^; like a certain man "whom I had formerly 
to present to this Government, who received from^ 
It numberless favours, and who, at this day,- 
makes fine academical speeches to the First Con- 
sul, exciting him to come and tear in pieces the 
country, which had furnished this very orator 
with an asylum, subsistence; and pecuniary relief; 
<k like another man of my acquaintance, who, 
indignant at not Having been able to obtain from' 

the 

<jf the republic. It seems as if, out of France, ineff bhi^eJ' 
at belonging to such people. The'regjierde-bishop, senator 
Grégoire, appeared in London during that interval, but never 
* dared to demand his presentation. As for him, he could 
find a reception no where, but by surprise: ' 
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ti» Es^liài Aàmisky a high pHd?, ps'arcom< 
pensation £ot a pretended infailtbte secret to bura 
tiïe port of firest> now o&rs a pian to the Firet 
Consul, for burmng Chatham and Portâmouth, 
and attaddng the Bntidi settfeœents in Indi^ 

through Persia These aie ray cikncs.-^! do 

not make a secret of them. — Some are known tor 
all my friends, the others are registercd-in nearly 
fourscore volumes which I have published witluii, 
these thirteen years ; they are recorded in the 
public prints, where I was the first todenounor^ 
the French Commercial Agents, the mission of:: 
Fauvefet to Dublin,, and his occi:^tion, whidiL 
Was any thing but civil*. Sudi are the crim«; 
of which I am really guilty. I humbly ask par-r 
don for them of Buom^^arte the Great, Camr 
bacérès th^ AîUropapktiist, Foncbé ét^ Pkiian^ 
tr^istf, Talleyrand the upright ^ Fontanes the 

grateful, 

* Maris, who was sent as C9mM€rdaI agent to Hall, was 
miek-Je'Camfi tip Massena. The Septembriser Cbepy, agent 
at Jersey, was on board the galHes at Rhodes. The httina« 
xiity of Sir Sidn«y Smith released him from the oar, and the 
gratitude of the republican impelled him to labour at the de- 
utTDiQtion of the country of his benefactor. 

t The first ptr«(»i. sacrificed at Nantes by Foucbé aDd 
Carrier was^ r^iiUioa of my owa, le Maiquti) de Vue, 0l<l^ 
apd blind. He Wja» nccused of havii^g received Veiideans 
in his Chateau, which» indeed, .waa ix^Hmihle. fei^JbimUo 

a q prevent. 
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gràtçful, and even of M. Lcclcrc dc Noîsy, here- 
tofore hackftcy-writer to M. Wickham in Switzer- 
land, now purveyor to the Temple, chefde brigade: 
:OVèr thirty police spies, and intrusted with the 
JHouldnniere* superintendance of the emigrants: 
and thouans ; in a word, of the. genius of the repu- 
blic, and of all the Genius of Christianity in my 
Lords the Cardinals, Archhishops^ and Bishops 
de Boisgelin, de Cicé, d'Osmond, de Barrai, and 
not excepting even that of M. de Chateau- 
briand.-— I have passed my own condemnation, I 
have pleaded guilty, I expect from these genie* 
twen ray punishment, and will not even oiFcr â 
word in mitigation. 

In the mean time, however, till their day of 
punishment comes, let me be permitted, in coUr 
elusion, to record my feeling and my gratitude 
for the innumeraye marks of kindness and bene*- 
-volence which I have received since the compul- 
sory sîispensîôn ttf my labours. I needed those 
favours to sustain my courage in a situation by 

no 



prevent. He was brought to N^tes at eleven, tried at 
noon, and executed at One oViock, according to the System 
of mildness established by Touché. This philanthropist is 
now a senatdir, with an estate of 506,000 livres a year. ' 

* Mnawmiâfey'^'Fcat the meaning of this expression, see 
the Memoir ofM. le Due de Bouillon, Appendix, p. IviM, 
and'Hx» - 
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no means common^ when I was delivered up to the 
varying opinions of men, to the horrors of uncer- 
tainty as to the future, to the triumph of my ene- 
mies, and to misfortune which was aggravated 
by every passing hour. 

Thanks, respectful thanks, to the senior 
Prince of the bk)od of my Kings, to the hero, 
the honour of French knighthood, who held out 
for the relief of my distress, a hand covered with 
laurels, and signed with that very band, a few 
days before my tiial^ the testimony, which with 
pride I present in, this place, to my friends, and 
to my enemies. Whatever may be the efforts, 
.whatever the success of the Revolutionists 5 let 
«them, if they will, call the Condés rebels, and the 
. royalists a faction, they will never be able to 
throw dishonour on this mark of true honour. 

Certificate of the Prince de Condé. 

" The attachment which Mr. Peltier bs|$ 

'^ constantly shewn in his writings to the person 

." of the unfortunate Lewis the XVIth^ as well s» 

/' to the persons of his legitimate successors; his 

*' zeal and his energy in defending^ from the 

^* commencement of the Revolution, the cause of 

" Kings, of social order, and the true constitu- 

'* tion of France, do honour, in our opinion, to 

** his talents and his courage, and entitle, him to 

Q q 3 ' •« peculiar 
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•' peculiar claims on the gratitude of thehou$é of * 
*^ Bourbon. For this reason, we hereby grant him 
" the present testimonial df our special cstecm> 
** and authorise him to produce it whcrevef 4t 
*^ can be serviceable to him; desiring that those 
*' persons to whom it shall be presented, will 
*^ consider it as the expression of our personal 
** regard for Mr. Peltier, and a tribute of justice 
*• to his fidelity to his legitimate Sovereign, u 
^\ well as to the ardour of his invariable attach» 
^* ment to the most sacred of rights-" 

Thanks to my Counsel for their zeal in my 
defence, for their liberality and generosity in con- 
ducting it, and for the great talents they dis* 
plaved. Of these. talents à judgment may be 
formed from the preceding pages, but noboéf 
can be more acquainted thaa myself, or render 
inore ample justice tç the delicacy of their pcr^ 
sonal proceedings, apd the lively interest they 
took in my caKse; this: ackupwledgment is a 
duty of which I am eager to acquit myself. v \ 
Thanks also to tl)e men of ^ett^rs and peri04 
dical writers, who have all (one only excepted *) 
spoken of my affair «nd my person in the language 
. ... • '.of 

* The Editor of a Sunday paper, privileged tn Franc^^ 
t do not name him. "- , v. .:•,.:. ^. >.é . 
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6f aftectién ànd "ftaternal feeling. Tn feet ouïs 
"çvtt a common cause, and the tempest which 
overwhelniéd me, would infallibly, sooner or 
later, have struck them, but for the sudden thun* 
der-clap. Which has cleared the political atmos> 
phere. 

But what expression shall I use to thank in 
a manner worthy of herself, and- yet without 
vCôunding her modesty, the young and feeling 
Ladjf, whoy without knowing of me aught but 
my misfortunes and my loyalty, took so lively an 
interest in my cause, and my situation? The 
blood of the Kings of France, to which she is al- 
lied ; the coronets of three kingdoms united on 
the head of her Father ; the celebrity of the name 
$he bears, illustrious throughout Europe» on every 
account; her beauty; her youth; her graces; so 
many titles to respect are nothing in the eyes of 
the noble and delicate Mary y in comparison with 
those wbich she acquires to affection and gratitude 
by an unlunited beneficeface; her hereditary vir- 
tues give additional lustre to her birth and rank , 
and the assemblage of so many interesting quali- 
ties seems a magical continuation of the brilliant 
and amiable celebrations of ancient chivalry, 
Candéy — Hamilton^ — ^names every where ador^ 
cdj-'^^espected union of glory and candour, of 
)K>nour and the graces> you shall ever be present 

«0 
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to my rtiemoiy^ You Ixave pronounced in my 
favour a verdict which public opinion has sane** 
tiohed, a verdict impressed on the core of my 
heart, and never to be effaced. I wa§ sînkingt 
you supported my weakness, sustained my Ian- 
gour, my best wishes shall ever attend you, your 
welfare shall constitute mine, and with tears of 
sympathy, mingled with those of gratitude, I 
«hall ever deplore your private misfortunes.* 

Thanks, above all, to the Government of His 
Majesty, who, in the very moment when it was 
thought that my prosecution was necessary to the 
.experiment they were then making of the practi- 
cability of a peace with the Republic, have pro- 
tected me against the fury of the first Consul, who 
demanded my transportation out of this kingdom ; 
and who have felt that there did not exist a single 
spot in Europe, out of His Majesty's dominions, 
where I could set my foot, without falling into 

the tyger's den. 

I con- 

♦ I may be permitted to repeat in this place, that th« 
news of my trial brought my aged father and beloved sister 
at Nantes to the grave, within a fevy^ days of each other;*— 
the only remains of my family. The agent of the Consul 
immediately laid hands on my patrimony. Thus I may say 
with truth, that I was tried in Englaixd, and punished in 
France. 

M^ med ikmo exfiulUtt^ patrem mtum occîdlsti^JtatrîmmmmfiÊS'* 
ndetis. S^id vuhis ampliui ? Cic. pro Roscio Amerioo. 
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I conceive that I have now shewn, beyond 
a doubtj that I did not, in fact, provoke the 
people of France to assassinate their magistrate, 
whether forced on them, or elected by them, in 
the passage which is stated to bear that construc- 
tion ; and that, if I subsequently advised them 
to subvert his government, I was authorized in 
those efRisions of resentment by indisputable mo- 
tives, both public and private. I go still further ; 
I consider myself as having rendered a service to 
the public cause, by harassing and irritating cer-" 
tain personages to such a degree as to snatch from 
their souls the disclosure of their secret designs, 
and the avowal of their implacable hate to British 
freedom. 

Dismal is the situation of those men who 
make all Europe tremble, while it is not possible 
to exhibit to them any of the acts of their past 
. lives, without extorting the involuntary exclama- 
tion; what then, you want to have me assassi- 
nated!* It seems that an internal voice admo- 
nishes them, that there is no act of their live? but 
what deserves the punishment of death. Ah ! 
let us leave them to wallow in the kind of glory 
which they have .created for themselves, let them 
grow intoxicated with the incense which is la- 
vished on them by fear, or sold to them by base- 
ness. As for uSj let us with constancy and firm- 
ness 



♦ On this principle Colonel Sebastiani accused general 
Stuart of having intended to cause his assassination by send- 
ing to the Turkish commandant at Cairo, a perfidious pro- 
clamation, of i}\e first Consul, deceiving alike Turks and 
£gyptianS| Mahometans and Christians. 
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ness reject all their baits ; kt us be vigilant iû the 
cause of our lawful Sovereign ; let us combat his- 
inveterate enemies with every kind of arms, let. 
reason attack them in line, and overthrow them 
en mass€i after the rifle-men shall by their ambi- 
guous marches, have uncovered and turned their 
flanks. 

As for me, I devote myself to breaking- 
ground, to attacking the covered ways, and to pre- 
paring the general storm of that pandemonium 
of plunderers, where every borough, town, prin- 
cipality, bishoprick, dutchy or electorate, has a 
price set on it, a public auction for its sale, and 
an auctioneer, to receive the bidding : 

Villains^ whom no faith could fix, 
Of crooked coanfels and dark politicks. 

I will consecrate to it the remainder of my 
life ; I shall die on it, if necessary ; but in breath- 
ing my last, I will pour my curses on all those 

Qui voudront être aux méchants complaisants. 
Et n'auront pas pour eux ces haines vigoureuses 
Que doivent aux méchants les âmes vertueuses* 

A time will come when justice shall resume 
her reign in France, and when this new revolution 
takes place, happy they who have been guilty, 
under the reign ot the present revolution ! Then i t 

WILL NOT BE IN EVERT MAN^S POWER TO CLAIM 
THAT DISTINCTION, 

Es nos olim meminisse juvabiL • 
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The DECLARATION of the KING. 

MasflSth, 1803., 

His Majesty's eamçst enct^ayourç i^ th^ 
préservation of peare leaving failed of success^ 
he eqitertwn& the fullest confideiice that hestalf 
receive the same support from his Parliaiiiei)t, ian4 
that the same zeal and spirk will be manifested 
l)y his people,^ whjch he has experienced on 
every occasion, when the honour of his Crown 
has ^n attacked^ or the essential interests of 
his dominions have been endangered. 

During the whole course of the negotiations 
which led to the Preliminary and Definitive Trea-» 
ties of Peace between His Majesty and the 
French Republic, it was His Majesty's sincere 
desire, not only to put an end to the hostilities 
which aub^sted between the two countries, but 
tp adopt stjch ipeasurôs, and to concur in such 

a' pro- 
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propositions, as might most effectually contribute 
to consolidate the general tranquillity of ËiiropèC 
The same motives by which His Majesty wa^ 
actuated during the Negotiations for Peace, have 
since invariably governed his conduct. As sooii 
as the Treaty of Amiens was concluded. His 
Majesty's Courts were open to the people of 
France for every purpose of legal redress ; all 
sequestrations were taken off their property ; all 
prohibitions on. their trade which had been im- 
posed during the. war were removed, and they 
^ere placed, in every respect, on the same foot- 
ing, with regard to commerce and intercourse, 
as the inhabitants of any other State in amity with 
His Majesty, with which there existed no Treaty 
of Comnierce. 

To a system qf conduct thus open, liberal^ and 
friendly^ the proceedings oj the French Govern- 
ment afford the most striking contrast. The pro- 
hibitions which had been placed on the com- 
merce of His Majesty's subjects during the war^ 
have been enforced with increased strictness and 
severity ; violence has been offered in several in- 
stances to their vessels and their property 3 and,' 
in na case, has justice been afforded to those 
who may have been aggrieved in consequence of 
such acts, nor has any satis&ctory answer been 
given to the repeated representations made by V 

His 
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His Majest/s Ministers or Ambassador at Paris» 
Under sueh circumstances, when His Majesty's 
subjects were not suffered to enjoy the common 
advantages of peace wijthin the territories of the 
French Republic, and the countries dependent 
ypon it, the French Government had recourse to 
the eictraordinary measure of sending over to 
this country a number of persons for the professed 
purpose of residing in the mo$t considerable sea» 
port towns of Great-Britain and Ireland, in the 
character of Commercial Agents or Çpnsuls. 
These persons could have no pretensions jto hç 
acknQwle4gçd in that character, as the fight of 
being so acknowledged, as well as. all the privi- 
leges attached to such ^ situation, could pnly be 
derived from a Çommejrcial Treaty ; ^nd as no 
treaty of that description was in existence be- 
tween His Maj^ty ^^4 ^^^ French Republic, 

There was consequently too much reason to 
suppose, that the real object of their in^s^on was 
by no njeans of a cpmmercjal nature ; and thiç 
suspicion was confirmefi pot pnly by the circum- 
stance that soipe of tbem v^çre military nien» but 
by the actual discoveiy, tjiat severe of them 
yvcTC furnished withi instructions (P pbtain thç 
foundings of the harbours, and tp procure mili- 
tary surveys of the places where it was intended 
Jjiev should reside.-r-His Majesty felt it to be hi§ 

a ? dqty 
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duty to prevent theif departure to their rèlpcetiire 
places of destination, and presetited to the 
French Government thé necessity of withdraw- 
ing them; and it cannot be denied, that the cir- 
cumstances under which they were sent, and the 
instructions which were given to therii, ought to 
be considered as decisive indications of the dis- 
positions and intentions of the Government by 
whom they were employed. 

The conduct of the French Government^ with 
respect to the Commercial Intercourse betwetn the 
two countries, must therefore be considered as iU 
suited to a state of peace, and their proceedings m 
their more general political relations, as well as 
in those which immediately concern His ' Ma- 
jesty V dominions^ appear to have hàcn altogether 
inconsistent zvith every principle oj good fmik, 
modération, and justice. His Majesty hadtn^ 
ter tained hopes, in consequence qf the repeated 
assurances^ a7id professions of the French {Sovem^ 
fnent^ that they might have been induced ta adopt a 
system of policy, which, if it had not inspired other 
powers tvith confidence^ might at least have aUayed 
their jealousies. If the' French Government had 
really appeared to be actuated by a due attentior^ 
to s\3Lch a syste.m ; if their dispositions had proved 
to be essentially pacific, allowances would have 
been made for the situation in which a new Go- 
vernment 
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vermnent mtist be placed after so dreadful and 
extensive a convulsion as that which has been 
produced by the French Revolution, But hh 
Majesty has unfortumtely had toQ mueh reason to 
observe and to lament ^ that tlie system of violence^ ag^ 
gression, and aggrandisement, wkkh characterised 
the proceedings of the different Governments if 
trance during the war^ has been continued with as 
little disguise since its termination. They have 
continued to keep a French army m Holland 
against the will, and in defiance of the remon« 
strancesofthe Batavian Government, and in re<* 
pugnance to the letter of three solemn treaties. 
They hav€, in a period of peace, invaded the 
territory, and violated the independence of 
the Swiss nation, in defiance of the Treaty of 
Luneville, which had stipulated the indepcn. 
dence of their territory, and the right of the 
inhabitants to choose their own form of govcm- 
inent. They have annexed to the dominions 
of France, Piedmont, Pacma, and Placentia» 
and the Island of Elba, without allotting any 
provision to the King of Sardinia, whiom they 
îiave despoiled of the most valuable part ef 
his territory, though they were bound, by a so- 
lemn engagement to the Emperor of Russia, to 
attend to his interests, and to provide for his 
establishmeot, It may, indeed, with trtUh, be 

asserted. 
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tjfe wncbisipn of the Definitive Treaty^ has been 
maf^d with une continued series of aggression, 
vioUtnoc and instdt, on the part of the French 
GssDCfwnefft* 

Ifftl^s month of October Ia$t^ Hh Majesty 
wasioduced^ in con^equeade of the earnest soli- 
citation of âiè Swiiâs Nation, to make an effort, by a 
refirese^tation to Ihfi French Government, to 
avcsrt the evik \«tfîch were then impending over 
thftt icounfiy. This représentation was eotfched 
ia>tiir mo^t ten>peràte terms ; andineasùres were 
takisn Jbf ^i» Majesty for a^ertkinmg, under the 
circotxistaROCs which then existed, the rçàt sJtuaT 
tion and wi^hi^ of tt^ $wi$s CanldnkV $s well a$ 
thje ^ent^ipents df the other Cabinets of Europe. 
His Majesty learned, however, with the utniost 
regret, tlpot r%Q dispQ$it:ioh to Counteract these 
repeated iiifiractions of trc?atres and abts of vio- 
lence w^-raaniferted by any i)( the ï%WêÀ most 
imooedialieiy interested in prevéptîhg thëtii; ^n4 
His Msyesty therefore fdt that, with resJJect to 
these ob)ects, his single efforts Could liot be ex- 
pected to produce any consîderâbfe ^^dyantage to 
those in vrbm^ favour they* nfiîghtïie' eïèftéci. 

ft was abput this Ante that the FrenBi Go- 
veniffient first dîstèictly advanced the' prïficîple, 
that his Mtfjesfyhàduo ri|fht to œnîplâin bf the 

cpnduct^ 



appendix:^ Vil 

cotiduct^ or interfere with the proceedings of 
France^ on ainy poibt which did not form a part 
ofthe stipulations ofthe Treaty of Amiens. That 
Treaty was unquestionably founded upon the 
same principle as every other antecedent Treaty 
or Convention, on the assumption ofthe state of 
possession and of engagements subsisting act the 
time of its conclusion i and if that state of pos- 
session and of engagements is materially affected 
by the voluntaiy act of any of the parties^ so as 
to prejudice the condition on. which the other 
party has entered into the contract» the change» 
so made, may be considered as operrting virtually 
as a breach ofthe treaty itself, and as giving the 
party aggrieved a right to demand satbfaction or 
compensation for any substantial difference which 
«uch acts may have effected in their relative situa^- 
tions;.but whatever may be the prii»;iple on 
which the Treaty is to be considered as founded) 
there is indisputably a general Jaw pf nations» 
which, though liable to be liipited» explained, or 
restrained by conventional law, is antecedent to 
it, and is that law or rule of conduct to which aH 
Sovereigns and States have been accustomed to 
appeal, where conventional law is adimtted to 
have been silent. The Treaty of Ami^s, and 
every other Treaty, in providing for the objects 
to which it is particularly directed^ ^oes not 

therefore 



^lAfiT olvtcts wtkicb pile «pt .^)fiçi%d p it».§|)pyi- 
]»ti0n, mwii km ^9«» i| 94}|)dgp.th^i0.bç of, 4^ 
nâhire ;^ bç. kl^ ^ the .>yjJi,apd^PS!;^n,,(rf'.tlje 
vjolevt u9a^ th^. pfStwçrftU. Tl>e j^^sjjicçrqjf the 
on^k 9tlme ^ wBci/s^ groiifià to wvn^ th)ç 
iiHerpoutiocofaay 'of.the PQMrei^of Èujqd|«jo 
Uie <il#^fic«^ whicii -itpaiy. i^isç bftwicen q^hcr 
Stftf^s^aad the-appliqitioo and extent of^t 
JM«$ ictfi^^ositioi} is ^p .bti de.tennijgue4 fololy by 
6P98»di9(«t¥>«s«l' piwdqnpe.T— Thç^ pri»cî|>lç^ Ça» 
}>âmt,(^ w>. di(SgH^ç.. j , but if thç ^w jwd.-ex^aMjp^ 
fi^^ {^teit^iwi »4yjïPÇCJ^ ^^, 4tie .F^enc;^ Qp- 

tQÎoterfere with respf;ct ta tjip. ÇQfferxis.oif^ksix 

^^jf»)«t|(|«| <rf :th? Trefttjr ;f)f ^içps, ,y^ ,*bîj^ 
triUiStbiitriffrastpfl^ible tO:{n^jj;iit9iiJH^ thos^jy^Tjpçr^ 
«««W^yit.atB^t at.ls«p|t<)sci»j|j|i|j^e,^fljpfif pf 
.ttes pi3P<ipl«,Mi.eyffly cau^ qf.di^^il^^ b^j^W^f» 
4iie<W<hffc«»trif|ft,, :rt)^ii]4^gl|t^jc)|^^:gfi|Ç^ 

«Ç«;eôb«tegî}t<>cb^:i?^ç^.yiclaip».Qf.<i, w*; 
' ; V • which 



whîeh îs élfeged tô arise out of the same Treaty, 
and areto be sacrificed in a contcft, wWch tbey 
not only hove not oocasioned^ but.^bkh they^ 
have had no means '^i^atever of preventing. 

Mis M^esty judged it most expedient, un-' 
der tile circûmsfàniies whSch Aen affected Eu- 
rope, to abstaiii ftôm a recurrence to hostifitieSi 
on account of the views of ambition, and acts of 
aggrés6ion^ manifested by France on tiie Ck>n- 
tinent ; yet an experience of the character and 
disposhions of the French Government could not 
fail to impress His Majesty with a sense of 4he 
necessity of increased vigilance in guarding the 
rights and dignity of his Crown, and in protec^ 
ing the interests of his people. 

Whilst His Majesty was actuated by these 
sentimeûts> he was called upon by the fVench 
Goveirnment to evaeuatç the island of M#tft. 
His Majesty liad manifested, from tiie momenit 
of the signature of the Definitive Treaty, an 
anxious disporition to carry into fM eflfect the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Amiens relative to 
that Island. As soon as he was informed that an 
flection of Grand Master had taken place, under 
the auspices of the Emperor of Russia, and that 
it had beent^;ceed by tiie diflerent Priof ies ai^î- 
sèmbled at Saint Péterdmrgb, to adcnowledgè 
&e pierson whom the Omrt oi Roiae should 

b select 



Hi«Mi)itif frropo36dita>the :FteiK:b.QQirt«D)3p€^l 
fd^'f hé purpose «^4i,yoi4hig^y ^ifiiKmJIt^es^jifhkft 
lli!%httaâ&fe iti4[fae eotequtkm^ûf t3»e M^aaftgfSMûiè^ 

^mmfitMt^'plk&y to His^ Mikity toipfiowUt.tb^ 

f)«e]immaiy iDeasute 6nr ptev^ting^asiji usaiâfié^ 
nry ^delsy.v Mktàkjety ^cmseillledy ^^arjttiotit ^^lââ» 

^ibradrtifebicûBrDf the Ne9pafitftt^;/trc»|>a,b^itb9 

tiéftinat iMd)r4oithro!wrinarobst*ôte i0ïithfe;SW^'^ 
*eiiÉat(Bçteti©n x)£*he T*eaiy^ jlWtr^itt».<:QfttWjà 
tôi>tfecUfm|c) the^6xec«^i0jii<if fit byiil^vi^cj^jsi^ii* 

«din^vt&at at: i«}f période i^ <çpi>«b)sÎ9f^ 

uf •tbé.iXrëaty.:oi Atoienfe, ih^evSi^tè ^v^l^ 

émmtf ttoj:Ae:.stipulirtioa$ io£i<hatiTrea*y^îie 
^t':d:k tixsm iwèien this làÈmisn^zmuiPt^tsI^ch^ âhp 
|)èidaiilD6t}pu]atîûmia^itfce 9«tea«getE»âitire(p^{tfa% 

ti^>;i?^ - j The 



peiij^iuie of dK i^kod dboddifiCLp9flKmd) wHàcf 
th« igQ»antée mai iproteodsaxoof ^^Gs^ai^fikftsilfti 
^Mose, A3istm^ JS^9sm> rSfiâiiii» ^^: P 
llie ifim|»aor.of' GLenoaoji faad acisede^rto: tfot 
gûanmtee/ but loni^ im: eonditiono^of aU^ 
ffds^km ofii'die pftrt of die othtfiiP^iiY^ls .^pe<^îfiM 

Mabfise lioag^tflhooid bnl d^xspgatech^ and (bf 
King 7of Prassia had xgiven iiolânsirier ^lÉhbt^ct 
toith^iâ^l^aitionT^v^â^ t» him 

«^ acf^^€^ ' itiptihte amaatgement: 'Bob ;dieifis)dÉs^ 
m^âffiil' ^ih^ipieç Ufiom the exisififacé iof iviiièik 
dkp(ëffée4 tft«i ^€€^on of 4h0 other partfr of the 
éttfdëf ' h«4^bt<ei!^defettted by «hè chaiïg»t*idl 
Ijàd i^tk'étir'pla^ in «he Constitution of .tfaiêOrc^ 
«Ificè'^^thë telifôïâsîote of the Treatj^^/of Friwati 
ît iM^ ' tè the Ortkr of St. John: of Jerusalem 
^ttt>Hft Mkjesty^^fes, by tlie first stipiUadd© of 
tile iCIh f Af Hdfci bound to nest ore > Ae isikné ^ «rf 
'Haïrai; Thfr Order is defined to xbmist. of those 
£jâii|g(ie8^\vlikh M^#e in eKi^bence atthv tiàvér ctf 
^è dpïNtoiôii 'of tl^TVeaty c: tiwy three Rtenrfh 
LângUBff haa^ing> b^n'abofished^ andsà Maiteae 
Ijs^igtp * added toir the iDftt^tottotYv Xte rOnèer 
coMiKâted^ ttoerdbfQ, i at Hthar timet of^the folkytrA^ 
Lait|;«e$,'* ^ A^agôîi, C^tikf^^' Gdrïrfiânyi^^Bà- 
? b 2 varia^ 



Vlfi^tim Treaty» ihe: Isonguos of > Anm^m fttnfi 
CartUe havç' been sepmated jSron ftlte i@nl^^ 
Spai% a ifArt ^^ tibe Italiaa Larigqcr>iias, hmBk 
«\)olî$hed by. - the tnnexatiot) of a. Piedtaioiit> wA 
Vidfmv^jto l^rance. Hmtt is JBtrtmg^rewïùdt» 
J^eli^ve» that it has been^ in. jCJMiteinplatÎDi»&lD 
«oquestrate.the pi^perty of theBàvamn Xât^^, 
and tl^e intentiçoi haa b«;eni atro>/^;p£ b»Qtpi$g 
the Russian JUtngue» wi]thin;tbe dOminfoosi^f ^he 

Jpbu. caiwot now: be., co^^aî^ey^d^ as l:feat h»^lPto 
yfh\4i> accordjing tp. tfeo st}pia»4Qns/Qf:^ôitWR0^> 
4Jie isbmd was to be ir^stpfçdj aad4^te:ÂWis 

Jn^ispçpsabjy nçcea^ary for hs ^suppQi^ <^f|d ifcr 
the. xxiawHexiançe of .the.^depçinJipacft.jQf'jtbe 
içk^id, hayebe^ fl^arly, if«îiot.wh^lj5jiii^^aiîPSr 
^tqrçîdr Even if ^his had arisçn^^amjçirçjji^ftftçes 
which it was not ir^ the powçr <)^«aïay(uf i|he 
contractittg parties to the. tire;|tyJo cfintaftal. His 
Majesty would oevertheless have ht4:.B. dgbl:^ to 
defer the evacuation of ti^e jû^^l^ylÛA/fmes, 

, until such tixne 93 9n cq^irale^t.^ti^sngcmfnt 

. had bçencopçludedjpr the pres^t^ioïKioCithe 
^ipdepcpdcnœ . of tl^ Ot^ ^pd;:of th^land. 
jPut if these xha^jges ^ havej tafcea, pfe^ tmooa- 

...sequence of any actst)f the other Parties to the 

treaty ; 



tD-have proceeded upiMi' av^irstemof ««sfiiAi^iàa^ 
1^:€brdar vAiost 'indcjpeiidetice -Aey ^Wd stîpu- 
iatiA^ ~ incapable < of mainttihiiig ^ tknt inë^j^en- 
klMcey Hi8'Ma}e8t/sntight*to oôntkufe in the 
'^eij^^atîoa ^of Ihe is^nd^ under soch > oiit^mh 
stancei^'witt htttdly be efante^ed. Zt i» ii^ 
pu^iblé, that ^Ae teveii/tiêl of ,thë two Spaj^ 
ribtqigi^s h^re ^been^ withdfkwn from the Order 
jbf ;H^iCfitho}k M^dsty ; a patt èf the hzMn 
Langue has in fact been abolished by France, 
«hkru^the'tihjùst antïeaâtw^n of^Pîèainôht and 
Pitiwà, aad PlatentiSà, to tbe^ehdi t^enîtory. 
{Hïô^Elcctér dfBavària has been instigated by the 
l¥¥èiiéh <T<)*enimeht to sequestrate the property 
^4f4he Onfcr wilhîd his territories j and it k 
'oertèifi thèt they have not only tanctionèd,' tut 
éiji^ouraged the idea of the propriety of fiepa- 
' rsyi4iag tftre Russian Langues from the remainder 
»^f Aè Order. x 

i ^ ^ - A^ the- «conduct of thé Govcmttients of 

iFrâi|Oç-aftd 'Spâitt, have, tteréftrfe, in some 

s'-iiîgttiiiaba dibttîy, and in^ iathmiiidrretkly, con- 

^^teifetfttl'fo ^i^^tTiaiages' which have' taken place 

ui»i thfeO#der, aad 'thu^-destWyee îté Tnean£r:of 

'Wppdrting- itt H[ndèpéndence;%fe to those Go- 

•Wemmenti> aiid riot td His'Mijeity, that thé nôn- 

••• ^ = ■ . .: . - . exc- 



^imnà&inustbe^SEaribcflL - . cr_ii vdctna 
' Such «mmU be life )o8t CTatkttfon/ ifi^ 
too^arlick of tliat Tiveatjr 'were OM^éefodiifirqai 
«rmfigemaik fajr hseE It inist ^ b6 :i4>àifiAte4; 
Imvi^Wf) that ibk RTtkliofùxm^ zj^ 
à Tmaty of Pbace^' te 'wh^Ie iei£ virhich%e«lii 
iiectec^ tf)fetlMi/ané iiie jtftHjiattkM^ of i»i4ié|| 
BiiiBt^ upon a pcncipfo eonimon «o «U Treattelbl 
be constraeid m irnnng a ëé&œnce to ea^ 
oâMV<; . ^ :. • .. ' ^ ' • -r..:vvor3 

; ttbMajestjr was iodbiiced fay dw Tnatjf èf 
P<ace>to coHMuttd abandon, ai!id .toimaatoâtii 
Éfe 0»dfif of ^ S(. Joha tfae> isfand of^ Séâlta^rmi 
landiHoa of it$ indèptadânce: an^ ineutralilgrl 
fkit a iiirth^ cemdkion vviuch emit necetttrl^ 
Im siqiposed to haveiiad constderabiei inflùauke 
lidthUi^ Majesty in inducing Jiim tè nial:e;do 
mpsatmA a coiicesslon». was the aû^fiasceitf:eHdl 
tb^ ¥j|[ench Govemment> in^ an amngeikimi)» Cafe 
t^i^ctirky ce thfblMVzrt^ by: lfa& «igfath/ and 
ninth Articks in the Treaty, stipidatii^ .^tfac 
mti^griày o( the Ttui^îsk E&^ics, aiqd d»s inid»> 
pfindence of rtibeloniimristands. . J^Me^esbjf^ 
ka% ^Ifepcr^ ^ce karaèd^ diat >tbe Rench 
(^y«WfaçâQitrbave:)ê&tertatit)@d Views ifanslbilti to: 
}»1à thesie ob^ect^ i. and 4iiat tbê^ kam^t kvm 

sug- 



empire. These vieWs atuatmùWr be iamàBstfk «ii^ 
^jtl^ \iffirkii fmm tûs^ ofttîllpttbttratifanâf the 
report: of Qàk»elSebi^tm&i ; foliti iHc^tmxàucâ 
e^ihi^ ^iS^'r^y.md lof th^c dth^iFiimdi igsmt* 
In I^frpty Sjria, flflirdtfaeloraafi islatiâ^^ end firoM 
th«llidtit6t idfjtiissioil 9f d») linkCbMuLfaitojiélfy 
ift^. ]^i9 çomxQimi^^ z triflniXèrd. lUiitiRrcirffa; 
|^tMâ|b<Èt9r:W«s>.ihi3«i(fb]ib^^^^w^ in cdii^ 

4^Miu^ ittiar he:tbe^de]beriiiiliatbt) a£&e Ftendd 
Government to violate those articki of thei ti^tf^ 
«f pttk€é; wiitdiUfipulated fet; Ae |atêgr%jr and' 
nâqpeiicteAS^ ^;tfae I'nfkisli Ekxipirey anit of: ftè 
fom^tilfiSànâsiOnd' oonséqiielijtlir Ue i^mlà &ùl 
httrfe: bem |osdâ^d iil^Tdcu&liAg the island^^ 
](fiitft|.)iÉ^ithaiBt; tecèiviftg is6bi€ ather (K^iit^ 
niwhTlmigEit aqbi% prorîde fdf these smfipflaiii 
gb}eots;n His^ Majdstj Hctordingly âieSs ^at ihcT 
ItosDcsnriteàcatesiibte idaim^ ki œ&secfiimi^^ ^ 
tbè CùWk»^:tsÊ¥rmcn ûhœ thô treaty af peiQ^i 
àaà miût/tt(^tm% to thu dbfect» whit^lfiâdtf 
l^aort ^. thé^'Mîpukitiixrïs' of that trèM^r^; t^-r^fiMiy 
Ululer t&e pc^^nt dreumsi^nire^ ko :i^l«tpiîl|l 
tte^fsès^ÎMi of ihêFlsi^sdaf Ii^ll6V- 
:\-:: Yet i«rt wkhstaitîdkîg^^hisi f^hty^ «• ûîlfàr tftidi 

tkr^freàsè G<itefiffiiei)ti0|ilft$4&jéfc^VÙnfâ»i»' 
: ^ g»agé 



guag^e the most pérepiptory aiid mehâtetiig, W»;, 
tbé* evacuation of Maltay or the teriewal ofwan '; 

If ike views of ambition and aggrandize* 
ment, which have Ùim'been^mànîfésïeà hy'f 
f9ëttch Government dnce the càn<;lu$î6n ôftke 
Tttaiy qf Peace, have' m so very' par iiculaf a 
moMey attracted jKe dlienlion of His Majesty, 
itJtàibeèn eqiialfy^impflssible for Tiipi not 16 feet, 
and not ta notice, the repealled indignities wliick 
have Been offered by that Government to hisCraiçn, 
and f0 ki^ people.' ' .' ' '" • 

The keporl bf Colonel S^bàstlatri \eoatiiihi5 
iht most tinwairfantablé insinuations and chargée 
agaÎASt His Majesty's Ge^vernment^ agaln^ tfhîè' 
officer who * eanirtiânded his forces in Égypt>: 
wd against the British army îh thàt^yaftér^ 
This paper cannot be considered as the pubfiéà* 
tidi^ oiPà private individual; it liais beëiï avowed,; 
and indeed bear^ evidence upoh the £iiqé isd xt^ 
that it *i^ the official îtei)ort bf'ah kfcfedlfel 
agent, .published by the authority of the Hânvehi-* 
merit to which it waâ' addressed, whb thêrèby 
have given it thekexpfess^sauctlori*' " ^ ^ ' - 

This Report had been pobli^ed a vây sàott 
time, ^tien ân^tlfer 

country ît^thé commtifricaddh pf the FÎM Côml 
offVaiice to thé t%*^JftiW^^^ this tOfi? ' 

munic^iioh^e piwîntaes toàîfôin^ifrtlè*hafacteT'* 
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AFPENDIX. XVU 



©fG^îef Magistral of thW countrjr, . " That jGrcat- 
Brltam'caxiaot sïnèly contend against the power 
or Fiance/ an assertion as unfounded jas. ^t i$ 
indeperit, 4î?pr6ve(i by the evc^Lts^of many wars, 
an^ Jby none, more than by those of the war vvhîcK . 
has peen recently concluded, buch au assertion,, 
ad vanced in the ;most solemn official act. of a go- 
Yecrtmcut, gnd thereby meant to be avowed to alj 
the powers of Europe, can be considered in qp. 
otner li^ht thaç as. a defiapçe publidy. offered ta . 
His Majesty, and to a brave and powerful people, 
who 5^fiJ?oth wiUi^ aixd ab^e to defeivj hi$^ust 
riçhti^ s^nii those gf their country, against insul^ ^ 
andi^ggrfic^^Qn. '. . . _ . .. 

, Tbf cojnduct o/ the First Consul to His Ma-* ^ 
jestjr*^ Amhaffiador at his .^ydipnce, in presence 
of the Minivers qf most pf the Sovereigns and 
Stales of 'Europe, fymisheç another instance of , 
provocation , on the part of the French Gqyera- 
mjftti'WjHpb it wi>ui4 be improper not to nçtîce 
on i^è.|)^seRt occasion; and tbe^subseqt^eot px- 
planaûç^ ^f this, transaction ipav be Qonsidèred\ 
as having the effect of aKjrayatinjg instead of pal- 
natjinjl^thie|ifrpnj^ ;. . ... .j? ** 

V At^the^wrytji]^^^^ , 

mandiM .^ti^faction a»4 e:^pl?Lftation w^some^of 
the^pçjnts s^b<^ve-mei^£ya^d»i t)^^ .Mimstçi;, ^ 
aij|aai^uçfh.5^c^i^^^ 
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iviii APPENDIX* 

m à Hambui*gh paper of a most gross and bp-t 
probrious libel against His Majesty ; and wKea 
difficulties were made respecting the insertion of 
it, he availed himself of his official character of 
Minister of the French Republic, to require the 
publication of it by order of his Government in 
the Gazette of the Senate of that town* 

"With this requisition so made, the Senate of 
Hamburgh were induced to comply; and thus has 
the independence of that town been violated, and 
a free state made the instrument, by the menace of 
the Trench Government, of propagating through^ 
out Europe, upon their authority, the most offen-* 
isive and unfounded calumnies against His Majesty 
and his Government. His 'Majesty might add to 
this list of indignities, the requisition which thé 
French Government have repeatedly urged that 
{he'lawsaridconstitution of his country should be 
' chàhçie^d relative to the Liberty of the Press. His 
Majesty might likewise add the calls which the 
French Government have^ on several occasions 
m.acie upon hi'm to violate the laws of hospitality 
with respect to persons who had found an asylum 
wthin his dominions, and against whose conduct 
no charge vvhatever has at any time been sub- 
stantiated. It is impossible to reflect on these 
différent Jifocèedirigs, arid the course which the 
ïréhc^Gbverhmérithave m^^ proper tb adopt 
' *^ respecting 



^AppEKDix. xi;i: 
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f ejecting them, without the thofough Conviction 
that they are tiot the effect of accident ; but that 
jthey form a part of a system which has beeà 
adopted for the purpose of degrading, vilifying^ 
and insulting His Majesty and his Government, , 

Under all these insults and provocations. His 
Majesty, not without a due sense of his dignity, 
had proceeded with every degree of temper and 
moderation to obtain satisfaction and redress, 
while he has neglected no means consistent with 
his honour and the safety of his dominions, to in- 
duce the Government of France to concede tohim, 
wh^t is, in his judgment, absolutely necessary fox 
the future tranquillity of Europe, His efforts in 
this respect have proved abortive, and he has' 
therefore judged it necessary to order his Ambas- 
sador to leave Paris. In having recourse to thi^ 
proceeding, it has been His Majesty's object to 
put an end to the fruitless discussions which have 
top long subsisted between the two Grovemmeivts, 
;and to close a period of suspense peculiarly in- 
jurious to the subjects of His Majesty. 

But though the provocations which His Ma- 
jesty has received, might entitle Jiim to larger 
claims than he has advanced, yec anxious to prs- 
yent calamities which might thus b^ extended to 
every part of Europe, he is still willing, as lar. as 
is consistent with his own honour, and the inte- 
c 2 rests 



Tests of his people, te-rford every facility to any 
just and honourable arrangement, by which such 
evils may be averted^— *He has, therefore, no dif- 
ficulty in decla«ii)Ç^ to all J^urqpe, :.that notwith- 
standing all the changes which have taken place 
since the Treaty of réacè, notwithstahdihg Ihe 
extension of the Power of France, iri repugnance 
to that Treaty, and to the spirit of Peace Itself ; 
His Majesty will riot avail îimself of èîese cir- 
cumstances, to demand in compensation all that hè 
•isintitted io require;, but will be re^dy to c^j^çur, 
, even now, in an arrangement by which satisfac- 
tion shall be given to hira^ fprthe indignities 
.which have been offered to his Crown aj^.^ his 
People^ and substantial security ^fibrdif)^ 9j^mst 
.further- encroachments on the p^rt pf Ecanecj.; 

His Majesty has thus 4isji©çtly: a^pd unre- 
.Ee,rv€dly. staged the reasons of thoçe ^Wceedings 
;;to. which ho h^s found himself coi$ipelfeà.îto re- 
sort. He U actuated by pp. dispositio^^io ànter- 
fqre in the internal cqnc^rxis of ^ny Qtberii^tftte; 
, fify np.prcj.ccte of conquiept and ag§rai«iheinient ; 
jbijt, solely by a sense of what is^iu^to tbtfl>pnour 
\p£.bis Crowi^, ^nd the interest? of his pecc)le>jand 
'by,ap af>x)piis desire to obstruct the furjtber pro- 
^r^ss^pf a6y^tc;m,>Mhich, if not re$i!8ted, majf .prove 
faj^t^I ,tQ ^yery.pjnrt of the civiHïfd worU; 
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CflÀkÂCTEk OF ByOÎ?ÀÏ>ARTÉ/- 

flxiracteifrom Mr. PiûCs Sfeech^delipçredin the 
House of Commcfns, February. Z^ 1800, on fJie 
PropflSials of Buomparté for entering 4h^ 
Ife^otiation with ^nglq,n4* . x :.,. : - 

Let ufe také a view o-f ffle cohdiîctof Bt^a^ 
parte în the différètit stages 6f thè Fretaeh VéNrblu^ 
tidn, and Tet us then jtidge whether >)ee "are' to 
l<^tt6him, as the security ag'ainst fe^^bIutîdriar7 
T5f iritiple^ ; lei: us determîme wha'^ i^é^iërifcF^we 
icatî place on his engagemcntsf^ith* oth^Kèôun- 
trks^-'whén wç see how hë haè dbàërVèd^tiSi^en- 
»agemerîtstôhîsown. ^^ '^^'^■ 

/-"' When thë fconstitatîon of thètfilfd'yëtfr'was 
ê^ibïîshed urider Bairas/ that* cdhstittftîbn' was 
•itnpô^' *by the arms of Bûonapaké^^heri '^bm- 
> limndîrig the ârmy of' the Trmttf^iiye^ni -Paris, 
To that eoïïstît\îtîori he then sf^^ôtè ffdélîty.- ^l!low 
often he feasTe^eated the sànfë ëâth ^^'Ic'tfow'^iot, 
but twice at teast," we knôv^thaf hé h^s-'hy ^nly 
repeated ie Wriisèîfrljut téîîdetéd-ÎV^tb* ethers, 
blinder circumst^éfes tbb stffl^^nfg'hbt-tb^bfeét&ted. 

Sy;'>tlïd^Hbtï«e^ iîfe^f3tliët'''fitïvé^'^foi-g'ôttfeVr' the 
j?evqJution of the 4th of September, which pro- 
I: '- ^- duce4 
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<5uced the dismissal of Lord Malmesbuty from 
Lisle. How was that revolution procured ? It 
was procured chiefly by the promise of Buona* 
parte (in the name of his army)i decidedly to 
support the Directory in those measures which 
led to the infringement and violation of every 
thing that the authors of the constitution of 1795, 
or its adherents, could consider as fundamental, 
and which established a system of despotism-in- 
ferior only to that now realized in his own person. 
Immediately before this event, in the midst of th^ 
desolation and bloodshed of Italy, he had received 
the sacred present of new banners from the Di- 
rectory ; he delivered them to his army with this 
exhortation : '' Let us swear, fellow-soldiers, by 
^* the names of the patriots who have died by- our 
** side, eternal hatred to the enemies of the coii; 
*^ stitution of the third year." That very consti- 
tution which he soon after enabled the Directory 
to violate, and which, at the head of his grena- 
diers, he has now finally destroyed. Sir, that oath 
was again renewed, in the midst of that very 
scene to which I have last referred ; the oath of 
fidelity to the constitution of the third year was 
administere:^ to all the members of the Assembly 
then sitting (under the terror of the bayonet), a/; 
the solemn preparation for the business of the 
day ; and the morning was ushered in with swear^- 
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îng attachment to the constitution, that the even- 
ing might close with its destruction. 

If we carry our views out of France, and look 
at the dreadful catabgue of all the breaches of 
treaty, all the acts of perfidy at which I have only 
glanced, and which are precisely commensurate 
with the number of treaties which the Republic 
has made ; (for I have sought in vain for any one 
which it has made and which' it has not broken) 
if we trace the history of them all from the be- 
ginning of the revolution to the present time, or 
if we select those which have been accompanied 
by the most atrocious cruelty, and marked the 
most strongly with the characteristic features of 
the revolution, the name of Buonaparte will be 
found allied to more of them than that of any 
other that can be handed down in the history of 
the crimes and miseries of the last ten years. His 
name will be recorded with the horrors committed 
in Italy, in the memorable campaign of 1796 and 
1797, in the Milanese, in Genoa, in Modena, ia 
Tuscany, in Rome, and in Venice, 

His entrance into Lbmbardy was announced 
-by a solemn proclamation, issued on the 27th of 
April, ll96y which terminated with these words*: 
^^ Nations of Italy ! the French army is come to 
break your chains ; the French are the friends of 
the people in every country ; your religion^ your 

property^ 
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property^ your customs, shall be respecled,^* ThiiJ 
was followed' by a'secofid proclamation, dated 
ftom*MiIrfn; 26th of May, and signed Buonaparte, 
in these terms : ** Respect for- property mid per^ 
^onàl security ;- respect for the religion ôfco'mîtriés : 
thesv aretht rentimefits of the goveniMent of the 
'french ïiepnblk.^and'xf'the Atiriy of Italy, ^ Tliè 
'French victorious' tonsider the nations of Lombard^ 
ai theit druthers J^ In testrmoAy of this fraternii 
ty/ and to fiilfil the solemn pleHgc 6f f espe'cting 
property,' this vety proclamation imposed on th^ 
Milanese a provisional cotit'ribution to'the amount 
of twetity millions of livres, or near' OFfô millixiii 
sterling, and successive exactiohs wereafterv^rard^ 
lefvied on that single state to tKe amount, in the 
whole, 6f near six millions sterling;' The regard 
to religion and to the' custoiïis of 'the cotintry wa& 
manifested with the same scrupulous fidelity. Thel 
churches were given up to indiscriminate plunder. 
Every religious and charitable fund, fevèry pu-fclic 
tre^ûre, was confiscated'. The country was madfe 
the scene of every species of disorder and rapine! 
the prints, the established forrfi of "worship, all 
the objects of Vôlîgibus reverence, Were opcriTy 
itisttlted hy the Frerich* troops :' at Pavîâ, partir 
cufarly, thé toihb of S^. Augustin'^ which the'îiî-** 
habitants -wëre^ accustomed to view wiil> peculiat 
venèi;«tîôh; wài niutHateci and defaced • this Uà 
' ' ^'"^ * ' '-* • *- ♦•* ,'^ * provo- 
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provocation havipg roused the resentment of the 
people, th^ flew to arms, surrounded theFrench 
garrison, and took them prisoners, but carcfuUy 
abstained from offering any violence to a singk 
soldier. . In revenge for thi$ conduct, BuQxmpart^ 
then on his march to the Mincio> sud4ex^y re^ 
turned, collected his troops» and carried the jsn^ 
tremity of military execution over the country i 
he burnt the town of Benasoo, and massacred 
eight hundred of .its inhabitants ; he maiiçhf^ to 
I^avia» took it by storni> and delivered ic over, to 
gen<ral plunder, and published, at the same mo- 
ment, a proclamation, of the 26th of May, order- 
ing his troops tp shoot all those .who had not laid 
down their arntSi ^^d taken an oath of obedienco^ 
and to bum every village where the tocsio should 
be; sounded, and to put its inhabitants to deaths -^ 
llie transactions with Modena were on a^smaliei: 
spate, but in the same character. Bupn^parte 
b^gan by signing a treaty, by which tbç Duk^of 
Modena was to pay twelv:e millions of livres^ and) 
neutrality was promised h^m in return ; this waft 
spon followed by the personal arrest of the Duke^ 
and by a he$jf^ extortion of two hundred thou^nnlr 
sequins ; after this he w;as permitted, on thepsty^. 
çoent of a farther sum, to sign anc^r tff^ty,- 
called a Convention de Sûreté^'^hich of co^j^w^ 
only the prelude to the repetition of similar exac*, 
tîp^. d Nearly 



Nearly àt the sactâd patm^ !»- VlbJStMS èf CK4 
fights of hcuirâlity, ànd of the ««èâff i*hk* l»é 
been cônéluded bétweeft the Fr^iiéh Re^liëBè 
and thd Grand Baké of Tusciny irf th« pi*cééin§ 
yeâf, afld ih breath of à positive pi-<»tiise ^m 
xta\y a few days b«^oi!e,' tHe Ffetf[*aiwy fôréilrf^ 
took pbsses^oft of Leghôtti, fdr thê ^rjltfie é[ 
«èizifig the British property Which W^ defiéSÎÉéd 
there, and confiscatlMg it *s ptiie j dnê SHèr% 
after, when Bkionàp^rfé agtôçd to évaduété Lé|* 
hôfn in return for the evacuation of tHe Islahëof 
Elbe, -Which Was in the pOs§ésëion of the M64K 
troops, hè insisted upon a separate aitfclêj hf 
Which, in addition to the plùôder bèfol^tibtéinédj; 
by thé infraction of thé làW df ttati^ftS, it'WiS 6^ 
pfUlafed, that the Gtafld Duke $h6lUd |J^ to Ôîé 
French the expense which they had ifl§yfl^ 6^ 
thùâ irivadïftg his tëftltbi'y. 

Jri the proceedings; téWifdi Geftoa We lÉiâf 
indnot only a cotltitluatiifil of ^t ^ité-^fêO-^ 
0f extortion and pluttdef, (iti ViôMoh of «lé sd* 
^tùh pledge contained in thé pfb&mumi ^ 
ready referred t5)< btlt astfikirig înëtèflCè of »lê 
Môlutionary fflêàrii émpléfiâ fèir tlHi dfesh-uctkai 
of îttdepeiideiit gôvëïHtriéâts. A Ff^ch mmi^ 
was ât that time ttesîdent ift Grértôâ; -«irhUib" V^ 
ackftôwliédgéd by Fràift» fo W iîi «Stafe-df «t^ 
n^ty and fi'ieifdsh^ : ifrbi«âè6oftfid^9ébtHlliVf 
- • Buonapàf^ 



fé. bçgàn ia tj^e. jîçar. J JjÇ^^ .W4|ji thé 
l^çgp^çd.Ql'a Iga^^; Jie ïifïenyar^/rc^ the month 
i^f gepte^bpr, rcqunjeji ;^q4.jepforced the pajropjjl 
!§f >jaaaatyy subsi(iy> jto tjbe jaipoiwt which hp 
t^pu^htprçpyer to stipijlatf & th^^ ef actions werû 
.i>ÇSQn?p»ni^(} by mj^eatpd a^ur,apcfs and iprqtejj- 
!fttÎQj)ç Ojf frif fldship } tb^y wf rç foll9W.ed^ ixx May* 
|797>.bj^ a co;a§pir^cy ^g^ipst the . govenjurbent^ 
î^p^nte^ by th^ ^cniss^ries of tb^ Fr/eixch.etnbassjf, 
»ià^ s:9inj}}ic^ed by ^be p^rtiig^RS pf France^, çp.- 
«J?W^Ç9i> w4 ^f<ef.w^f4>' prQ^ecte^ by the f r.epc|i 
|i|iï?if^r. Xbe.copspir^lto;:^ feijed. in tbeir.fir^t 
iHti^nap.t* 9yçj-pqYrer.e.d by the CQUrage and vplui^- 
i^Vy.Sîcertippa «f t^e i»babitanis ; tbcir force yi^ 
^^?f^i,, ^4, ^P^ of »their .nmnbex. yycx^ aj;^ 
rç^$J,Q4. j^nogag^rté ip/stfmtly cQQçid,ered tb^.^ç- 
^içjit^i^''. tjiç co^ir^toj;? as ^n sazt of aggressio^l 
.agaiiist the Frpnch RepjibUp j he dispjatc^hçd^^ 
fj^der^^p Y^ith.ai^ oj;der to the Sei^te qf this 
■^dfjpçp^jpî ^9-;/? 3 Jfîf^t, to relep^ ail tb^e freBçJ^ 
>^bp;w^ç.4çl^i^ri^,seci^d^^^^^^^ ,tp ^puni^h tbo^(^ 
4f j^Q. h^^.ftçççs^^ ^^!^^ > • ^^^4^y9 ^^ çieçJ^i;e (that 

JljT^ tp isiispj-Hj.; the. peppje. SeYçj?tl,,Freni;h j^^^^^ 

-WJj^Ç.^hî^ ^^Hi»i»f??^ ^^tev)^^ 

.., , d 2 alterations 



aherations în the constitution ; he accompanied 

this with an order to the French minister' to xjull 

Genoâ> if Ws commands were not immediately 

carried into execution ; at the same moment his 

troops entered the territory of the republic, and 

'shortly after the councils, intimidated and over^ 

powered, abdicated their functions. Thteede^ 

•puties were then seat to Buonaparte to receive 

•from him a new constitution ; on the 6th of June, 

after the conferences at Montebello, he signed a 

convention, or rather issued a decree, by which 

he fixed the new form of their government ; he 

himself named provisionally all the members who 

"ivere to compose it, and he required the payment 

of seven millions of livres, as the price of the saib- 

' version of their constitution, and tbeit indepen- 

'dence. These transactions require but one short 

'comment ; it is to be found in the official account 

given of flienï at Paris, which is in these* meirio- 

rable words : " General Buonaparte has pursued 

'^^ the only line of conduct which could '^e al- 

v*^ lowed in the representative of a nation/^' ic/ticft 

:** Aas supported the war only to^rocnre théjS^am 

J^ : acknowledgment qf tke right :(f nations^Sio 

/*' change the form qf t/ieir governnmtt He^ icon- 

i** tributed KD/Aw^ towards, tiîé: le^iutimr ©f 

*^ Genoa, but he seized the first: moment: tosac- 

i^ knowledge thç new government; àsr soon: a$:be~ 



^* saw that it w&s ths result of the %mbe$ i^f the 
^'people:' 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the wanton at- 
tacks against Romej under the directions of Buc=» 
naparté himself in the year 1796, and in the 
beginning of 1797, which led first to the treaty 
of Tolentino concluded by Buonaparte, in which, 
by enormous sacrifices, the Pope was allowed to 
purdhase the acknowledgment of his authoritys, 
as a Sovereign Prince ; and secondly, to the vio^ 
Jation of that very treaty, and to the subversion 
of the Papal authority by Joseph Buonaparte^ the 
brother and the agent of the General, and the 
Minister of the French Republic to the Hdf 
See. A transaction, accompanied by outrages 
and insults towards the pious and venerable Pq«- 
tilF (in spite of the sanctity of his age and tJte 
•unsullied purity of his character) which even to a 
Protestant, seem hardly short of the guilt of sîh 
'crilege! 

But of all the disgusting and tragical scenes 
"which took place in Italy, in the course «of the 
ypcriod 1 am describing, those which passed at 
'^Venice are pefhaps the most < striking, and the 
most djaràcterîstic: in May 1796, the Freaich 
'**ariiry,:imderButtnaparte, in the^ fall ^de of its 
TOccésâr against the Austrians, first* approached 
ihei'ttwdtcm^^rthis republfcj/ wh^ the 

*'-^: ^ commence- 



copwteiîceraent of the w^tr hwl pfeerv^d a/rigui 
neutrality. Their entrance on these terr^tgri^^ 
w^s as usual accompanied by a sol^e^m prqalamd- 
tion io the name of their general. ** Buanc^arff 
" to the republic of Fenice. It is to deliver ib^ 
** finest country in Europe from the ironj/ok^.qf* 
** ike proud house of Austria y that the Ft^m;^ 
" army has br^ived obstacles the jcnort difEcul^t Jt^ 
" surmount. Victory in union with justice ha^ 
" crowned its eflforts. The wreck q£ the euemy'^ 
*^ ariny has rejtired behind the Mincio. Hip 
" French army, in order to follow thera, pf^s^ 
*' oyer the territory of th^ republic of Venice 5 \^ 
" it will npver forget, thai (incientfriendship unkéts' 
*\thef^o repufiUcs. Religijon, §ov^ervmenty c^4^ 
** tomSf (rndpraperty^ sliflll be respected. Xh^t thp 
** people may be without appreheijsion, X\it t^OjsX 
" iseyerje di3çipline shall be naaiqt^iped. Ail t^gt 
*/ m^y be provided fpr ,the ^rmy sh^^^U he faithfulfer 
*^ paid for in money. The generaWn-chiçf pf\* 
'f ,^fàg^^ the officers of the republic of Venice, 
*f tbe 03i^gi§tratç^,and the prie^s^ to nj^tlsP )^K)^yJl 
" these ^e^tim^nt? to the people, in prdeç, tl^t 
" cpnfidence m^y cement that friendship wH<^ 
f^ h^ssQ long Hni ted the twp nationj;^ faithfj^l jii 
'^ the. p^th of hp^ipu r, ^ in th^t pi v^<pry * ^ JhP 
«*. FreE\ch 5Qldi^r isjerribj? oply to, th^.çnçmijîsflf . 

'.« ;hi;s Mb^^ «)d Up.^QY.^r^m^^t^ Mwmpa^t^-''* 

- .. / This 



Thî* ^drfârifîàtîon Wâ$ followed by c jtaetîons 
itthiMr t& those which were practised against 
Ùtsnàitf by the renewal of sinftilar professions df 
fttehdihipf afrd fhe its^ of siriiilaf fneâns to excite 
itiëurt^ttîon. At leriglh, in tlie s*pring of ITffT, 
0céiltà(M was taken froxtx disturbances thus ex^ 
cîftêrfv tofo^gcf, ill the nëniè of the Venetian go- 
Yttiihient, a pfoclarflafîôn, hostile to France, atid 
tîiîs proceeding w'as made the ground for military 
execution against the country, and for effecting 
^y foi'ce the subvèrsîoti of its atntîeAt government 
tttid the establishitlent of the democratic forms of 
thé Ffench revolution, iTiis revolution was sealed 
f>y U treaty, é^igned irt May 1797, between Buo- 
Abatte and Cortirtiésioneré appohited on th^ p&ït 
fjf thfe netv atid revolutionary goverttment of 
V^rlîcèi By the seconrd â^id third secret artîcléè 
^f thisr treaty^ Venice agreed to give as a rartsotti, 
fb* secure itself against all farther exactions or dé- 
iftattd^, thç suiri of three millions of livres iA 
fhoney, the value of thtete millîonà more in articles 
dfhH^al supply, altd three ships of the line; and 
|^é^i^€tee?ved m i^etutft* fhé assurance's of the frièftd^; 
fflip arid ^tfppbrt éf thfe Freridh' réptrblld. ïm- 
flièdiatdjr after the sigitature of thh treaty, the 
ifrsenal, the library, and the paHce of St. Mark 
fftré rahsafcked and plundered, and heavy àddi- 
èotiàl «ttfttributioii? tvierfe itopoàtîd' lipDn îtè iir- 
- habitants. 



habitants. And, in not more than four months 
afterwards, this very republic of Venice, upited 
by alliance to France, the creature of Buonaparte 
hiqaself, from whom it had received the present 
of French liberty, was by the same Buonaparte 
transferred under the treaty of Campo Pormio to 
" that iron yoke of the proud House of Austria,* 
to deliver it from which he had represented in his 
iirst proclamation to be the great object of all 
liis operfLtions. . , 

Sir, all this is followed by the memorable 
expedition into Egypt, which I mention, not 
merely because it forms a principal article in the 
catalogue of those acts of violence and perfidy in 
which Buonaparte -has been engaged, not merely 
because it was. an enterprize peculiar^ his own, 
of which he was hiniself the planner, thevexecu* 
tor, and the betrayer -y but chiefly because when 
from thence he retires to a djifFerent scene, to take 
possession of a new throne, from which he is to 
^pcak upon an equality with the kings and go« 
verngrs of Europe, he leaves behind him, at the; 
moment of his departure, a specimen, vvhiçh can-^ 
not be mistaken, of his principles of negotijf^tiap. 
The Litercepted Correspondence, which iias beei^ 
alluded to in this debate, seems to afford the 
strongest ground to beHeve, that his offers to thc^ 
Turkish government to evacuate Egypt, wer^ 

made 
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ttiâde solely With a View ^' to gain time ^ that the 
ratification of any treaty on this subject was to 
be delayed with the view of finally eluding ità 
performance, if any change of circumstances la- 
vourable to the French should occur \n the in^ 
tefval. But whatever gentlemen may think of 
the intention with which these offers were made, 
there will at least be no question with respect to 
the credit due to those professions by which he 
endeavoured to prove, in Egypt, his pacific disi 
positions. He expressly enjoins his successor^ 
«trongly and steadily to insist in all his intercourse 
with the Turks, that he came to Egypt with no 
hostile desîgiî, arid that he never meant to keep 
possession of the country ; while on the opposite 
page of the same instructions, he states in the 
most unequivocal manner, his regret at the* di&» 
comfiture of his favourite project of colorivzmg 
^Egypt, and of maintaining it as a territorial ac^ 
quisition» Now, Sir, ifin any note addressed to 
the Grand Vizier, or the Sultan,. Buonaparte had 
claimed credit for the sincerity of his professions, 
that he forcibly invaded Egypt with no view hos>- 
tile to Tutkey, and solely for the purpose of . 
molesting the British interests 5 is there any one 
argument now used to induce us to believe h» 
present professions to us, which might not have 
been equalfy urged, on that occasion, to the 

e Turkish 



Tuikiih {r^ytfrnHMiit? Wotdd not those prdlb* 
aions have been e<{ually supported by solemn as* 
feventtion» by the same reference which is now 
9)H4e to penonal character» with this smgle dif« 
ference», that they would then have been accorn* 
panied with one instance less of that perfidy which 
we have had occadon to trace in tUa very trans'^ 
ftction* 

It is unnecessary to say mote with respect to 
the credit due to his profesûons> or the reliance 
|0 be placed on his general character : but it wiU, 
f)erbap$> be argued, that whatever may be hi$ 
character» or whatever has been his pastcondact» 
jie has now an Interest in makii^ and <4>s^ving 
peace. That he has an interest in making peac« 
isat.best bnt udoubtftil proposition^ and that he 
J}fts an intérêt in preserving it^ is still more un^- 
certain. That it is his interest to negotiate» I do 
<not indeed deny; it is iiis intérêt above all to 
€ii]gage this country in separate negotiation» in 
iotder to loosen and dissolve the whole system of 
^ confederacy on the Continent^ to palsy» at 
^nce» the arms of Russia or of Austria» or of any 
other country that might look to you for siq[>pott; 
:and ^n either to bre^ xyff his separate treaty» 
;or if he should have concluded it» to apply the 
Jesson which is taught in his school of policy in 
JEgyf^;. and /to revive^ ,>at his .pleasure» lâiose 
i. , . . . claims 



claims of îndemiaiificatîon whîck may hapeicm 
resened to some happier period. 

TTiis ÎS precisely the interest which he has 
in negodation, but on what grounds are we td 
be tonvînced that he has an interest in conclude 
ing and observing a solid and permanent pacifi- 
cation ? Under all the circumstances of his per-* 
çonal character, and his newly-acquired power, 
what other security has he for retaining that 
power but by the sword ? His hold upon France 
is the sword, and he has no other. Is he con^ 
pected with the soil, or with the habits, the a^ 
fections, or the prejudices of the country ? He is 
a stranger, a foreigner, and an usurper; he unites 
in his own person every thing that a pure repuK»- 
licanmustvdetest; every thing that an enraged 
jacobin has abjured ; every thing that a sincere 
and faithful royalist must feel as an insult. If ht 
îs opposed at any time in his career, what is hh 
appeal? He appeals to his fortune s in other words, 
to his army and his sword. Placing, then, hiè 
whole reliance upon military support, can h^ 
afibrd to let his military renown pass away, to let 
his laurels wither, to let the memory of his gchievc 
ments sink into obscurity ? Is it certain that, 
with his army confined within France, and re- 
strained from inroads upon her neighbours, he can 
maintain^ at bis devotion, a force sufficiently nu^ 
e 2 mcrous 



xnerow to support his power ? Having no objfec| 
but the possession of absolute dominion^ no pas-^. 
sion but military glory, is it certain, that he will 
.feel such an interest in permapent pe^ce, as would; 
justify us in laying down our arms, reducing puy 
expense and relinquishing ouf means of socurity^ 
pn the faith of his engagements ? 



No. 
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No. III. 

! CHARACTER OF BUONAPARTE. 

Extracted from the Appendix to Mr. WindJianCs 
Speech^ delivered in the House of Commons^ 
4)71 the A^th of November, l^Ol^ on tfye Report 
qf an Address to the Throne, approving of the 
Preliminaries of Peace with fixe Republic of 
France. 

The topic here alluded to is so closely con-* 
tiected with this subject, that the argument \s 
evidently defective without it. An opinion in- 
deed prevails, and is insisted upon by persons of 
much apparent wisdom and gravity, that any 
inquiry into the conduct and merits of the First 
Consul is unbecoming and improper ; unsuited 
to the dignity of a great assembly, and incapable 
of being made conducive to any useful purpose; 
To many, however, it may seem, that just the 
contrary of this is the fact : that in the history 
of the world, an instance can hardly be found 
of any one, whose personal qualities were sa 
nmch a "subject of general concern, and com 
«equentjy so proper an object of inquiry ; and 
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that the occasion of all others, when such inquiry 
must be most proper and "necessary, was that 
in which we were preparing to sign a treaty 
of peace with the person in question, founded 
expressly upon our confidence in his character^ 
and éatru^ng to the issue of our jud^ent in 
that respect, the whole pf the interests, welfare, 
independence, and even çxistence of a great 
empire. 

Without inquiring generally into the history 
of the person thus confided in, let us recur only 
to a few of those passages of his life, which 
apply most immediately to the trust, which we 
are here reposing.' A detailed and piost masterly 
exposition of these is to be found iti Mr. Pitt*s 
speech of the 3d February, liOO, in which 
among other particulars, an account is given of 
his proceedings towards the people arid govern* 
jnenta of the several states of Milan, Modenaj 
Genoa, Tuscany, the Pope, Venice, and Egypt* 
Of all these it may be said generally, and as it 
should seem without exception,*— such was pur-*, 
posely the profusion of engagements, and ?ucb 
Ihc uniform and systematic breach of thcm,-^^ 
that not a single act was done, whid) was not 
in violation of some engagement, and certainly 
not a single engagement contracted, or profes* 
$ion made, that was not, in every part of itjj 
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gtossly and m nu>8t'<:ases inrtaatiy • vio&iteâ* Tlbe 
Ffeacb rukis, h^yt^ througboutj evidently acted 
%fQU the princî|ile,that he who could divesthîmself 
tt once Q^ 9II moral feeling, and release himself 
iromaU^fioralcoatrpali must for the time terra 
an imni^n^ advaip^age oyer those who should 
remain under the ^d constraints, ^d who 
might xiot be ^nsible immediately of thi; change 
which had taken placei or, when they were^ 
might be long incapable either of ^Qptingit 
into their own conduct, or of so cwrecting their 
sentient feelings and habits (the habit ^ instiinc^ 
of relying in some degree on men's s^ura^ces^ 
yielding something to dieir professions, believing 
in part what they should solemnly assert), as $9 
inak^ themselves proof agaii^t its eSects« No- 
body has entered more fully into diese view% 
or pursued them to greater extent, than the 
person of whom we are here speaking ; whether 
when employed m the service of others^ as in 
tlm instances, which we were proceeding tQ 
^ate, «or when he afterwards set up for himseli^ 
andturaed * these instructions ' /to plague the 
* inventors,'-— the people who now find them- 
«Ives under his'yoke. 

In Lombardy, a proclamation, issued im^ 
inediately upon his entrance into the country^ 
^nd c^mtaining assurances the. most solensm, of 
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* respect for property, respect for teligidiia 

* opinions^-^principles, which he declared to 
he those of the French Republic, as well as of 
the army, which he Commanded,— was followed 
instantly by a^Uccessiotl of exactions, amounting 
to many millions sterling, and by suth violations 
of every religious opinion -and feeling, as couldf 
be intended only to produce, what it at last 
accomplished, the driving the peopïe to some-^ 
thing like resistance, and thus furnishing â pre-î 
text, (unsupported as it was to the last, eveii 
by the insurrection which had been provoked), 
of murdering eight hundred of the inhabitants 
of a single town, and delivering over the country 
to military plunder add execution. * '*■ 

In Modena, the proceedings, though upoft 
a^smaller scale, were of the same cast" and châ* 
racter. , - : I 

In Tuscany, to the breach of the general 
fights of neutrality, (that neutrality so prtidentl^ 
observed, as was declared by Mr. Fox In the 
House of Commons, by the wise prince wbo 
governed that country) ; to the Tjreâch of à 
treaty made the year before by the RepubKc^ 
was added that of a positive engorgement'' madi 
â,few days before by himself. In spite of' âà 
these. fights, §ind treaties; and engagements, aftd 
iPor the saké of an act, which v^aslii itself the 
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grossest violsttton of. one of thërn^ viz. the seizing 
an enemy's property in a neutral port, he marched 
into the country with as little cerenaoqy as if he 
bad been taking up his quarters in a part of the 
republic ^ and havii^ oprnpleted his work, agreed 
indeed to retire, but not till he had exacted from, 
this unibrtunate^ though wise prince, certain 
conditions as . the price of his deparftire, and 
among others a large pecuniary contribution, for 
the expenses which the French had incurred ivt 
thus invading his territories. 

In Genoa, these breaches of treaty,^ and 
violations of faith, were. diversified by a happy 
inixture of ihq^ measures, . by which^ protection 
to the independence of states, is made to signify 
a forcible change of their governments y and 
4efense of the rights of the people, the "estab- 
fishing over them a foreign and military tyranny. 
But as .these prpceedings, though equally a breach 
of faith with. the. others, seem to belong more 
.peculiarly to th^ class which we have just noticed, 
w,ç will say no more of them here ; and for thç 
same reason, as vtr^U a3 from the inutility of citing 
separate instancies, where the whole proceeding 
from b^giupipg Xo end is nothing but one con- 
tinued, instance, wç will forbear to dwell upon 
..aB th^ JagitiouSj violences, and cruel and scan- 
dalous outrages, which attended the invasipn of 
' f the 



the ]l?ope*s states, in whkh, though breach o^ 
feith had no less a share than in any of the 
transactions before enumerated, it is lost and 
merged as it were, in the other various sensations 
of indignation and disgust» which the «ventx of 
that period are calculated to call ^h. 

The last scene of these proceedings of the 
First Consul, comprised within- the period of 
his Italian command, lay in the states of 
Venice ; and, as it happens commonly at the 
close of the piece, the incidents here seem to 
have become more numerous, and to possess 
something of a higher and stronger interest. 
The general description of them is> however, the 
same, * a perpetual renovation of hopç^ and a pei** 

* pettial disappointment ^ * professions of fkiendr 
ship followed by instant acts of hostility ; as- 
surances of protection serving only as a prelude 
to every species of violence s and a solemn treaty 
of peace, engaging to preserve to the country 
4ts government and laws, ending in the subversion 
of bothi ekher by the immediate hatnd of him 
who signed the treaty, or, as hs^p^nftd in this 
instance, by the tranter of the country * to the 

* iron yoke' of that very poww, the delivery 
•of it from which was the professe4 object - of his 
Interference, and the ground on whi^ ^U -his 
proccedmgs, were to be justified* . - — ^ - - ^ 

There 
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' What happened on these occasions in Italy, 
was renewed afterwards» so far as respects fidelity 
to treaties and sincerity in negotiation^ in all the 
transactions of a similar nature, in which Buona* 
parte was concerned, either as a commander 
acting with large discretionary powers, or, as 
placed himself, at the head of the republic. The 
detail of these would shew, that mere change of 
time and place made no change in the character 
o( the person, or of the system pursued. It ap- 
pears by all> that good faith passed for nothing : 
that deceptions the most gross, artifices unheard 
of in diplomatic proceedings, were practised 
without shame or scruple. When a party was 
•once engaged in a negotiation, and placed in a 
situation in which he could no longer help him- 
self^ it was in vain to expect that any regard 
would be paid to the professions, in which the 
«negotiation began, or to declarations which 
occurred in the course of it. Any old engage- 
^ment was set aside» or any new one foisted in, as 
^suited the wishes, original or incidental, which 
France happened to entertain. Of all tl^s proo& 
will be found, more or less, in eaoh of the 
/negotiations and conferences, which took place 
during the period here considered ; that is to say, 
from the close of the campaign in Italy in 1797, 
\p the final settlement of what is railed the peace 
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of the continent ; particularly in what pa^ed at 
Luneville respecting the security to be enjoyed 
by Naples, and in the convention with the Arch- 
Duke at Steyer, relative to the armistice between 
Generals Brune and Bellegarde, 

But it is in Egypt, that the character of the 
First Consul is to be seen to greatest advantage. 
It is there that we are to look for it in its highest 
and most perfect state. It is in the rich and 
fertile plains of Egypt^ under the heat of those 
more ardent suns, that his virtues seem to shoot 
forth with most luxuriance, and to acquire a 
spirit and flavour, unknown in the colder regions 
of Europe. We will say nothing here, of that 
gigantic contempt of good feith and public 
morality, which first conceived the project of 
the expedition ; of the outrages which followed 
in the train of it ; of the happy inversion of all 
tight and justice, which treated as rebels, and 
consigned to instant execution, those of the 
inhabitants who presumed to defend their country 
against a foreign invader-^^an invader, whom one 
of them had offended, and whom half of them 
had never heard of, till they found him seizing 
upon their property, and putting to death all who 
dared to oppose tiim : we will p^s over the 
massacre of three thousand prisoners, in cold 
blood, at Jaffa, and will consent to treat as 
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doubtful the strange though hardly lésa autîbentî- 
cated Êict, of his causmg poison Jto be admini- 
stered to the sick of his own army. The cir- 
caftostance which most forces itself jupon the 
attention^ which most attracts the eye, of the 
.^connoisseur in the midst of this vast and s^endid 
collection, is that s'mgular combination of all 
.that is great and all that is little^--r-aUthat is great 
in guilt and mischief» all that is little and des<> 
-picable in the means of its execution, -^ the 
.pretence of having become a convert to the 
Mahomedan Faith, and the use to be made of 
that pretence for the puipose of committing an 
act of the most complicated fraud and treachery. 
Nobody conceives of course, fqr a moment, 
that faith, or religious opinion, had any thing. to 
do ki this proceeding from one end of it to the 
other. The case exhibits nothing but a renegade 
Christian, 'who is affecting not to he an Atheist, 
only in the hope , that he may pas^ for a 
Mahomedan, The whole was a pretence, for 
the purpose of robbing an allied prince of his 
•dominions. In : this act|, however, it is n<)t the 
mere fraud an4, . «npos^ure that ^mo^t , excites 
attejntion :. instances, pi that SQrt, in, pur poUce 
pffices and crija)ii;ial tribu^al^' are ^miliar tQ us 
every day. It is not even ,the horrid ^and,blasphe- 
Wfiusyiippiety 9f it | . we| have >hqard of Dutch 
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sdiq4)ers ttâmpling upon the cmâftic.: .Whrt 
most characterises the traonaction, what, is its 
true distinctive property, is the singular and utter 
shamelessness df it ; the total abandonment of 
all regard for character or decency, which 
could commit such an act in the fiice of day« 
with ^11 Europe spectators and witnesses, but 
placed cailj, as he hoped, at siKh a distiance» 
4hat they could not intcrpo^ in time, coold not 
cry ^^ stop thief," so as to put the parties icon 
^ir guard and prevent the robbery from being 
Completed. Buonaparte knew, that wbat he 
did in Egypt most be known in six vôeki 
^o ali Europe, He knew, that in Europe therô 
wa^imt a human beii^, man, woman, or child, 
who would be the dupe of this pretended corh 
version, or who would see in it any thing but a 
shocking and bwe oorftrtvance to sterip &e Turks 
ùf Egypt But ht vm^ content, ihat .the trans- 
action should be so seen. He thou^t that -fhis 
cheating theTii^rk wonld be considered asucfever 
trick, a droll artifice ; that the galleries in Eqropt 
would laugh at this» ju^ as the galleries in our 
theatres do, when any piece of successful knavery 
is-gomg on upon the stage, — when Fiidi |ft «Iha^ 
Beggar's Opera picks Mrs, Di's podcet, And^ 
to say the truths he does not appear to have been 
m the w^rong in this expeclatton, . Such ^ is the 
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depbrabk baseness of nmnkind, such thé abject 
homage which men ate willing to pay to crimes 
attended with success, to wickedness United with 
power,» that none of the acts committed at any 
time by the agents of the French gdvernrnonti 
seem at all to have hurt their reception ip tgic 
world, either collectively or mdividuftlly- Thêif 
oppressions and cruelties excite no indignation ; 
their low and scandalous fnuds no contempt ; 
their treacheries no distrust In the case of tht 
person here in question, you would swear, that 
his perfidies became him, amd that, like ose of 
Horaoe^s mistresses, l!be . more £alse and faiitbl^ss 
he shewied, himself, the greater was bas train of 
fbltowets aEmong tiEie . admiring and eàùmg 
governments o£ Europe. . . 

■ ■ • ■■' ' Tu, simul oblig^ti 
Fet&dum votis caput», enitescia^ 
Pulchriot multô, juvcnumqUe peodis 
Publica cura, 
Thaat is a perfect cofttest for the honour of bein^ 
betrayed by him. /The examples* of -tljBDsem»- 
fbrtusaate and coiifidihg countries, who hstv^ been 
already seduced aad undone, pipduoed^no cap- 
tion, inspire no terror; 

After the remark, m^de at Ac beginning 
of this note^ it will hardly be asked^ of .^hqt 
use. is it to notice these facts? It is of some 
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use to know betimes, die character of the persptt 
who is in a fair wayof becoming our master,^ 
and who, in £sLCt, is so akeady, as far a$ relates 
to a perfect ascendancy over those who direct 
our councils* But it is^ of great use in another 
view, to point out to notice, such parts of tber 
hi^ry of the First Consul, as those which w^ 
have been speaking of» It is of consequence to 
know, who it is that particular persons adxnure. 
If it be true; that a man is known by his com-^ 
^WlJ (noidtur à •socio) it is equally true, that 
some judgment may be fionned from those 
whom he extols and looks up to» What, it 
has been asked, must be the priest, where a 
monkey is the god ? What must be the admirer, 
where the object of admiration is a person 
capable of such a proceeding as the pretended 
conversion to Mahomedanism ? It wlIL be ad- 
mitted» probably^ that this is not to c<une in, 
in the herokk part of the character. But I wish 
to know, wi& respect to a large class of hk 
ami]3ers,-^tiie enthttsiasts^of liberty, the ass^ors 
.of rights, the respecters qf the independence of 
nations, the abhorrers of war, the lovers ^i 
peace and pacifick arts, the exploders of military 
feme,— what in their estimation is the heroick 
.part, or what they would point out as the subject 
of their panegyrick ? Is it possible, that they 
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can hold out to ùs^ as an object of admiration^ 
the character of a man, whose' merit, whatever^ 
its amount may be, xftust in kind be that of a 
soldier and a conqueror; whose sole occupation 
has been war; the foundation o^ whose fame 
and power was laid wholly upon military ex- 
ploits ; who unites in Himself, all that these per*^ 
sons would profess to abhor in an Alexander and 
a CsBsar 5 who has been at once the donqueror of 
foreign nations, fed the subvefter of thelîbértfesr - 
of his own f' Theafc'thitigS &hew, bèyîjifad'k doubtj>. 
what, for the grtitt^ part, these eute§;iUms on ^ 
the character of thé FirstConsulreWlly late.— They 
are, either the base abject homage paid by the • 
generality of Âattkînd to succesifûl cmne/'iMr* 
tiie insidious praises of men, wfit); uhder thc?^ 
mask of ' liberty, pàtnbtîsmï ' and; respect *fbr 
rights, are seekhig to' gratîf^^théTr of^ spleen or 
ambition, and preparing 4he* downft^rof* 'their 
country. Whatever credit m^y 4)fe di!e% him 
for military talents, and wKSlèvèt certainly is due 
to him for decision^ boMrifess, VîgîKncei âédress^- 
capacity for great though wfék*f ^éntérprÉèé, 'it 
will be difficult to accotnit otherwise thkH'îS 
above done, for the s6rt of praises wîneh- we 
hear, and the quarters ftom whence they come» ' 
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No. IV. 

MEMOIR OF THE DUKE m BOUILLON. 

Aptes, the Definitive Treatj of AmioM 
W99 ratified^ he (the Duke de Bouilloo) solicited» 
atid ol^tained pennissioQ to go to Paris, to ccwsolt 
proper persons iespect|E)g the {prosecution of his 
cdaims to the immei^e estat^^ of the house of, 
J^uillôn^ and esdeavour tQ rfçover some of that 
property, the inheritance of which h^d been 
solemnly, entailed upon hinu He accordingly 
provided himself wi^ the u^ual passportp from the 
Secretary of State ftw the Fc^eign Department, 
which he got, as a further precaution, coiHiter* 
signed by M, Otto, the Charge des Afiaîrjès of 
the Republic, here. Thus. provide4 with thci 
a^ditiop of a ktten oi introduction to Mr. Merry, 
ffpn» Lord H^wkesbuiy's o^ce, he. landed ia 
Norman%, accpnapaniçd by a friend and his two 
seryaarts» and proceejd€4 directly to Paris j acting 
with that circumspection (and having recom- 
ipeiided the same to those with him) which pru- 
dcace seemed niore particularly to pn^scribe ta aa 
o$cer^^w]hiOse servi^je» wight perhaps not have 
escaped the notice of a government from whom 
he was about to daim justice^ with respect to his 
4 , rights. 



rights* He reached Paris on the 28th August 
last, and immedtatdjr occupied himself in puttiii|{ 
ht$ ç\sLnh% in a train to be submitted to the decî* 
«on of the French govcmmônt. His leisure hours 
were employed in viewing the Louvre, and thé 
rich cx)Uections it has lately received. He had 
visited the Thuillaries, to view the paradé of 
âuintîdi, but had declined presentation» liroffi 
motives for which his friends will, he trusts, do 
him Justice. He mentions thist the more paf* 
Hculary, as he bas ^incé been given to under- 
utarid, that visiting the Thuilleries, indeed Paris, 
îVîtbout thé ceremonial ç£ presentation, and hu* 
miliatiôn before ll» Gonstil, is interpreted as a 
disrespect, which certainly was ht htœ beitîg 
intended., - He had a leisure hour, and acuridsity 
to satisfy hiniself rejecting their miich spoken of 
military exhibition, the parade of Claihtidi : and 
he was told that he nnght innocently satisfy his 
curiosity, by ^ré^entuxg himself as an English 
pfHcer ift hb.imiform, and retiring when he was 
gratified^ whioh was all that he .did« He was^ 
howeveri on the morning of the 7th Séptèmhef, 
about seven o'clock, surprized in his bed at thé 
Hôtel de Rome (Faubourg St. Germain), where 
he^ lodged, by a number of ferocious looking men, 
whom, upon explanation, he found to be sbireS;, 
or persons of the police, headed by à Commissary 
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and two exempts, who set about rifling his room^ 
sedulously collecting every scrap of paper, and 
prying into the most private comers, rudely sum- 
moning him to attend them to the Minister of the 
Police (the El-Priest Fouche), who desired to see 
him immediately, scarcely allowing him to put 
on hts clothes, or the horses to be put to the job- 
carriage he used. He, however, hurried himself, 
and after sending his servant to announce this 
unpleasant event to Mr* Merry, whose hotel was 
within two doors, he proceeded, with an exempt 
of the police in the carriage widi him, and eight 
or ten sbires, or officers, attending on foot, witii 
the Commissary, who had made notes of the ar- 
rest, and who carried the private pa^rs. Arrived 
at the bureau de la. Police-Générale, he was 
escorted up to the very top of the house, into a 
sort of anti-room, or garret, in which were five or 
six employés, or runners, of the vilest appearance, 
that kept going in and out every moment. About 
an hour after bis first introduction to this place, 
he was shewn into an office in another part of 
the building, vi^here sat à M*Desmarets, Secretary 
to the Minister Fouche, who said he vras charged 
by his principal to ask. him à few questions; 
which were answered by asking a leading one, as, 
to what motive might bé aso-ibed the violation 
of the laws bf- hospitality he at that moment ex- 
perienced. 
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pcrienced, and had suffered in the hotel where he 
lodged ? The Secretary's reply was, that the Mi- 
nister had a *' prévention/' (prejudice), a great 
^ prevention,'* against the subject of thisMemoir;i 
for his services during the war; and sought to 
prevail upon him to avow that Mr. Pitt had de- 
termined to wage a war of extermination in the 
bosom of France; that Mr. Windham had plan- 
ned it ; and that the Captain, by the influence of 
iiis name, as Duke deBouillon, and his connexions 
in the western provinces, had directed its execu- 
-tion to the utmost of his power, and the great 
detriment of the interests of the Republic. To 
this he replied, that he conceived the treaty of 
/Amiens ternnnated all discussions of the kind : 
he had no explanations to give, of any part of his 
conduct antecedent to that epoch ; but disdained 
to answer to such unqualifiçd accusations, as were 
n^ade with the most odious and insulting epithets 
against M. Pitt and M.Windham, whose confiden- 
tial agent they accused him of being. He professed 
his readiness to answer to fects, but declined com- 
batting " préventions'* (prejudices), which he 
could not think tp be seriously the cause of the 
cruel insult he experienced. After about an 
hour's discussion with this Ai. Desmarets, be was 
remanded to the same vile place he had quitted, 
etill more vilely attended thaa in the morning* 

He 
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He obtained leave to address a letter to Mr* 
Merry, stating his then painful situation, which, 
notwithstanding M« Desmarets' promise, he since 
JFound #^as never delivered. M. Desmarets in^i^ 
formed him he would be called before the " Ma- 
gistrat du quartier,'* to answer to these " pre- 
ventions'' of M. Fouche, for whom he patiently 
waited till two o'clock- When called before 
him, who was likewise an Ex-Priest of the name 
of Faridel, he was ushered through the public 
hall of the building, where two emigres, who had 
teen under the Duke's orders in Jersey, were 
waiting, to see and identify him, if necessary, as 
the person who had commanded the naval de^ 
partment in that island during the war, and had 
been the means of such mischief, as they pre-» 
tended, to the Republic. To M. Faridel'si ques- 
tions, which he observed were written, and of 
the same tendency as those of M* Desmarets, he 
answered in monosyllables, conceiving it the only 
way **^ prejudices" were to be treated. M. Fa-» 
ridel kept him near an hour, but let it escape him, 
that he did not see the motive or ^* but" .of the 
tdetention ; and the Captain wa^ conducted into 
the midst of the same vile assemblage he had be- 
fore been amongst. Here, one a little more 
decent than the rest, got a superior to come in, a 
sort of commissary, who told him the Minister 

Fouche 



FoucBé was going to A^bdmalson^ to take the 
Consul'a commands upon his detention ; such ]m- 
portance did ti^ey a&ct to attach to what thô 
magistrate appeared not to comprehend. The- 
tedioit$ long day was drawing to a close, when 
Mr. Merry sent a message by a servant, desiring 
to be infi>rméd whjere the prisoner was to be con- 
veyed, if remored from his then situation ; a cir-» 
cumstance which he had been in the hope he 
would have been informed of by Mr. Merry ; 
but seeing no prospect of immediate release, he 
obtained, by means of his servant, who was al- 
lowed to wait without, a cup of coffee, the first 
refreshment he had had tfiat day. M. Fouche 
was in and ont of the hotel several times in the 
course of the day, but did not deign to occupy 
himself an instant with the situatiçn of the sub- 
ject of this Memoir. 

*/ An English officer^s liberty, unjustly vio- 
lated, was not of suflScient moment to command, 
a minute of the attention of the Ex-mcmk waW 
lowing in luxury and pride. He did not, as his 
Commissary (who perhaps was employed to de- 
ceive), had said^ go to Malmaison, but went to 
dine with the Consul Cambacérèsf and at ten 
o'clock, the same person who had mentioned at 
first his going to the First Consul, came ift and 
told the prisoner^ that from Cambacérès' dinner 

the 
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Ac Minister had gone to die opera; he&ete- 
fore miist quietly go to the Temple for the night* 
The Captain offered to pay for a room in the po- 
lice till morning, which was refused him; and 
on ejccmpt entered, who, with two sbires» con-» 
ducted their prisoner down to the court-yard^ 
where a fiacre was waiting, into which they en- . 
tered» and proceeded to the Temple, within 
whose awful and blood-stained gate he was re- 
ceived about eleven o'clock, and udiered through 
three or four heavily-ironed wickets, to the Greffe, 
where his appearance was minutely detailed, and 
^gistered ; after which he was ccmducted to the 
keep, or towçr of the Temple, through as many 
more iron-doors as he had already passed, to the 
apartments that had been occupied by the Jlate un- 
fortunate Royal Family, in the anti-room of 
which, he was shocked by the appearance of a 
rude ferocious half-naked figure, partly rolled in 
a blanket, and laying on a straw bag. . It reared 
itself half up, as if^ disturbed by the grating of the 
iron-doors on their hinges, and muttered in a low 
and hollow tone of voice, " quoi cfcwic, nne autre 
victime I est-ce que cela ne finira jamais ?^' The 
hideous aspect of this pale a^id wan figure excited 
terror, and may partly be conceived by those who ^ 
have minutely examined the late Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's fjunous picture of Ugolini, The Captain 

hastened 
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hastened through this dismal dungeon to an inner 
foom, to which he was shewn, and which had 
been occupied by the virtuous and beautiful Prin* 
cess Elizabeth. He stifled his complaints, which, 
perhaps, might have been just, as he is persuaded 
that all that a prison has of horrors, was found 
here ; but the recollection of what virtue and 
jgrandeur these melancholy walls had within the 
the few last fleeting years contained, silenced 
every selfish reflection. Here he was deposited 
by his rough guide, who invited him to pay for 
the candle he left him, and proflfered him bis ser- 
vices. He bribed this garçon to procure him 
some simple refreshment from without. Simple 
hé required it to be, for he had been cautioned^ 
as he came down the stairs of the police to pro- 
ceed to I he Temple, to beware of what he atè 
and drank in the abode he was going to : ^^ Le 
sage entend à demi ;»oZ"-— *^ On y débite des ra^ 
goûts Italiens^^ was added, and it was understood 
as a friendly hint. 

'^ Tempted by the liberality of his new guest, 
the chamberlain, as the turnkey was called, re- 
turned with bread and a cold fowl, with an un- 
corked bottle of wine from without, which re* 
freshment had become necessary to nature, now 
almost exhausted ; and after significantly point- 
inig to a straw bag and filthy prison blanket, added, 

h " voH 



5^ 7>oil^ ùi^ vous pouvez reposfr,'' an4 wai tCf 
tiring, when, upon inquiry who the wrôtçji ^Çr 
parently suffering in the antirroom waSj, he rppUe4 
by shrugging his s;hoi|ld€rs, a^d addeld in a whisr 
gçr> ^^ c'est m mputqn, fermez bien votre porte s'^ 
and left the si^bject of this memoir to his je^c^ 
jions. Imagination soon presented him with th^ 
scenes, the melancholy scenes those sikgt yr^lf 
had compassed. How, therefore, could he camr 
plain ? He passed the night leaning on a poôl^ 
çiX stove, fhat had been placed in the c^tff qJ 
tjie çoqm, musing on the extraordinary cr^glty (jf 
^is situatipn^ g^^ienfly ^nd c^ij^nly waiting ti)f 
official interfereji^ce of His Majesty's Miniçt» 
Plenipotentiary, who, be had no doubt, W^uldj» 
îî^ijt^ the dignity becoming His Majesty's^ r#pr^ 
^ntatçv^e, claim and rescue from the jaw^ çf d^gs? 
gotic tyranny an English Officer, wjl^o Go^ld 09$ 
Q5 any ground fee accused of crime, unfesj thai 
^ being an Englishnian was allo.wed to be 09.^. 
As he had nqt been ordered " qu secret^' th^ Js^ 
leader çlosç confinement^ he was in thp pioming 
permitted to talçe the air, ici the sort of courts 
called the garden, j[hat s\irroupde4 the i^çep- " fe 
this wa% he me^ a person be h^4 ^ovj^ k«H>:v^-, 
l^dge of be^y^ç, JVI- F^pcbe, the celebTatçd book-: 
5!|ller of Neucbatel^ who \f as cçijèned for having 
been connected with the ]^rçy^^^Ç<jri:ç^>o^ 
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fend who explained to hîîri what was r&eâift by à 
" moutoTiy^ who is à Villain disguised, put in tHe 
way of those who aJNfe detained upon slight pre- 
texts^ to endeavour, by exciting commiseration 
for apparent ill-tresîtmént, to betray the inhocenl 
into some strong expressions of indignation against 
the supposed aiUhors of the cruelty, and therebj^ 
give a hold for further prosecution. This univer- 
sal usage in all the houses of detention, will con- 
vey an idea of the equitable practice of the Coii- 
çular Government- When the subject of this me'^ 
xnoir expressed his indignation to the concierge; 
Ot keeper of the Temple, for this cruel illibeiràlity, 
he ingenuously pleaded the obligations he wal 
under by his instructiom j and at the intervention 
of the confidential lawyer who had undertake^ 
the care of the Duke's private concerns, the 
** rnoutm'^ was removed to another part of thé 
keep ; and by the firmness of the same friend, 
decent bedding and refreshment were allowed to 
be brought into the prison from without* Hè 
was also allowed, on the third day, to be attenrfe'd 
by his X servant, upon condition, however, of the 
latter being conâde^réd as a prisoner likewise. 
At the moment, on the morning of the 9th Sep- 
tember, when the wickets were opened, he hoped 
jfor his release — they were only unbolted for the 
admission of the friend who had' acéômpaiiied 

h 2 him 
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him to Paris, and who cahie there ias îgnorant as 
himself^ of even the probable cause of the deten- 
tion of either of them. It appeared that Mr. 
Merry's representation and remonstrance to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Citizen Talleyrand>, 
remained without answer — a disrespect to the 
representative of his Master, and country, that 
the subject of this memoir freely confessed, gave 
him more pain than even his own cruel situation 
did, as he was confident that would be of short 
duration, although he had not the satisfaction to 
obtain intimation of even the probable cause for 
his detention, other than the idle pretext suggested 
in M. Desmarets' conversation. 

This state of uncertainty continued until the 
.12th, in the niorning, when the keeper of the 
Temple brought the glad tidings of liberation, 
with directions to call at the bureau de la Police 
the next day at noon, for their papers. This they 
did, as prescribed, and had an interview with 
M. Desmarets, who much urged the subject of 
this memoir to write to the Minister, and state 
that M. Pitt and M. Windham had engaged him 
to employ all his unjustifiable means of destruc- 
tion against the Republic— -in short, to avow all 
the infernal plots their black minds presented to 
their troubled imaginations. This he indignantly 
spumed at, and absolutely declined entering into 
any; sort of correspondai^ce with M. Fouché. 

The 
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TTie following day they were called, by a note 
from the Prefect Dubois, to the bureau de la fté- 
fecture-Générale de la Police, and had each a 
passport delivered to them, very equivocally 
worded, tending to expose them to every sort of 
embarrassment in their progress through the coun- 
try, which they were commanded to depart from, 
and to leave the territory of. the Republic in 
twenty-four hours, which all who know Paris, the 
roads, and rate of posting, will readily agree to 
be a physical impossibility. On the day of their 
departure, they were provided with proper pass* 
ports from His Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary, 
that of Lord Hawkesbury having beea taken 
aw^y. Those of Mr. Merry were countersigned 
by the Minister Talleyrand. The subject of this 
memoir, with great satisfaction, ordered post- 
horses, and left his intérêts and fortune to be pur- 
sued by agents, to whom he was obliged to con- 
fide them ; having thus unjustifiably, as he has 
stated it for the private satisfaction of his friends, 
been expelled like an outcast, from a country 
which he had respected, as at peace with his 
.own, after the publication of the treaty concluded 
at Amiens, ijinder which he had conceived himself 
entitled to protection, as every other Englishman. 
And he perhaps would not have complained 
of the insult he has experienced, if idle curiosity 
ox pleasure had been the motive of his excursion. 
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No. V. . 

LeUer qf Mr. Otto to Lord Hawkesbury. 

Portman Square, July 25> 1802- 

My Lord, 

I trâtlsraitted somô time ago, to Mr. Ham- - 
iftondy à Number of Pettier, containing the most 
gross Columnies against the French Goveranient,^ * 
arid against the whole nation ; and I observed, 
that I should probably receive an ord^r to ét^ • 
mand the punishment of such an abuse of the - 
Press. That order is actually arrived, .and I 
çaûûot conceal from you, my Lord, that the rei-^ 
térated insults of a small number of foreigners, 
assembled in London to conspire agaiast the 
Frefnch (Government, produce the most mafe* • 
Irourable effects on the good understanding be- 
ttveén the two nations» Even though the first ^ 
ârticJe of the Treaty of Amiens hadnot provided 
fi)r the maintenance of that respect, which two 
itidependent nations owe to each other, the ge-?- 
$€^l maxims of the law of nations would for- 
tnally Gondemtt so r^^olting an abuse of theliberty 

of 



of the Press. It cannot be bQliçved» that the hiW 
em give more latit^(Jç tp ^ fibellist than to- 
any other individual, who, without deçlsratioa 
of war, should permit himself to violate the du- 
ties of good neighbourhood. The efFence in 
questioii is so much the more serious, as its ob- 
ject is evidently to disturb the harmony which 
subsists between the two Governments. 

It is not to Pehier alofie, bat to the Editoi 
of the " Courier Françob dé Londres/' tq Cob- 
bett, and to othçr writers who. i^semble them, 
that I have to direct the attention of his Majes- 
ty*s Government. The perfidious and male- 
volent publications of these men are in open 
contradiction to the principles of peace ; and if 
ever it could enter into the mind of the French 
Qovemment to permit retaliation, writers would 
doubtless be found in France, willing to avenge 
their countrymen by filling their pages with odi- 
ous reflections on the most respectable persons, 
and on the dearest institutions of Great-Britain. 

The want of positive laws against these sort 
of offences cs^nnot palliate the law of nations, 
according to which peace should put a stop to 
all species of hostilities; and doubtless those 
which wound the honour and the reputation of a 
Government, and which tend to cause a revolt 
f>{ the people, whose interests are 'confided to 

that 
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that Government, are the most apt to lessen the 
advantages of peace, and to keep up national 
resentments. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

^ (Signed) Orro. 

V 

To his Excellency Lord Hawkes* 
bury. Minister and Secretary of 
State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment. 
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JUttcr from the Right Honorable Lord Hawkes^ 
bury to Anthony Merry ^ Esq, s dated August 
28, 1802. 

Downing Street, August 28, 1802* 
Sir, 

I send you the copy of a letter which I re* 
ceived' some days ago.fronî, M. Otto j together 
with a copy of an official note inclosed in it. I 
have informed M. Otto, that you would receive 
instructions to enter into explanations with the 
French Government on' the several points to 
which it refers. It is impossible not to feel con- 
sidetable surprize at the' circumstances under 
which it has been thought proper to present such 
a note; at the stile in which it is drawn up, and 
at the complaints contained in it. Whatever may 
be the general dispositions of the French Go- 
vernment towards this country, supposing them 
to be as hpstile as they, have been at any former 
period, or even mofe.so, it would appear so con^ 
trary to their interest to pravoke a war with us 
at the present moment, that I am inclined to 
ascribe their conduct, in the whole of this busi- 
ness, more to temper, than to any other motive; 
but Whether their conduct is to be referred to 
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temper or to policy, the elects of it may still be 
the same ; it is therefore become of the utmost 
importance that a frank explanation should be 
made of the line of conduct which His Majesty " 
has determined to adopt on reasons of the nature 
of those to which this note refers, and of the 
motives on which it i» founded ; aiid it is to be 
hoped, that such an explanation will have the 
effect of putting ^n end to 9 course, of preceding 
which can lead only to perpetual irritfttioB be- 
tween the two gpveran^^ts, wà which w\^t 
ultimately tend to the mo^t serious con^m^içeg* 
The first consideration that oatorally arises 
oa this transaction, ia that of the peculi» ciicum- 
stances imder which the note of M. Otto h^sk 
been presented. It caniiot be denied âiat 
some very improper par^igraph» have lately ap- 
peared in some of the flogti^ newspapcn fgainst 
the Government of FraBce ; it Qani»»t be denied 
likewi^, that publications of a rtiil mçm impro- 
per and indecent nature have rnadjg. tibeir ap^ 
pearanire in this country, wilh the nataea of fon 
reigjaeiB affixed to tbem. Vtider tibcse. (yarcuoH 
stances» the Fretick Govjemment would, hasro 
been warranted in exp€;rting ewrjr xedress that 
the lawii of this country covtid sSasd tiiem; but 
as, instead c^ seeking it ia tjbe ordinary, couse»» 
tbeyMve though fit to. tesort to recrimination 

them- 



ftiéifaîéîtpes, 6r àt lèàst to authorize It in otîiers, 
they could hâve rib right io cothpkîn ÎF thejt 
subsequent appeal to His Majesty had failed to 
t^rtduce the fefffect that otherwise would have at- 
tended It 

Whatever may have been the nature of thé 
priôf îfijùty, they have în fact taken the law înto 
theîr owh hands : and what ii this recrhninatlon 
and retoii ? The paragraphs in the English neWsr 
pipers, the publications to which I have above 
referred, have not appeared under any authority 
of thé British Gcrvernmeht, and are disavowed 
and dfeapprm^ed 6f by them ; but the paragraph 
in flîè Moniteur has appeared in a paper avowedly 
official, for which the Government are therefore 
tonsidered as responsible, as His Majesty*s Go- 
vernment is responsible for the contents of the 
LbndcJn Gazette. And this retort is not confined 
to the unauthorized English newspapers, or to the 
ether publications of which complaint is noW 
Made, Imt is converted into, and riiade â pre. 
fence for, a direct attack upon the Government 
of HîS Majesty. His M^esty feels it beneath 
Uns dignity to make any' formal complaint on this 
occasion; but it has been impossible for me to 
^oceed to fhc other parte of the subject, with- 
tfut pointing yotor attention to the conduct of the 
t2 Wtenth 
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French Gpvemment in this respect, that you m«f 
observe upon it ip the manner it deserves. 

The propositions in M. Otto's official note, 
are six in number ; but may in fact .be divided 
under two heads : the first, that which relates to 
the libels of all descriptions, which are al- 
leged to be published agaiast the French Qovernr 
ment; the last, pmprehending ihe five comr 
plaints which relates to the emigrants |:esident 
in this country. On thje first, I am sure you 
must be ayv^re that His Majesty cannot, and ner 
yer willj in consequence of ^ny rçpresentâtioxj 
or any menace from a foreign power, m^ke any 
f oncession, which can be ia the smallest degree 
dangerous to the Liberty of th^ Pr??is, as secure4 
by the constitution of this country. This liberty 
is justly dear to eyery British subject. The con- 
stitution admits of no previous restraints upon 
publications of any description i but there exist 
judicatures, wholly independent of the Executîvç 
Government, capable of taking cognizance pf 
such publications as the law deems to be crimi- 
pal| and which are bound to inflict the punish- 
tneqt: the delinquents may deserve s these judica- 
tures m^y take cognizance not only of libel? 
.against the government and the magistracy of 
this kingdom, but, as has been repeatedly ex- 
perienced, of publications defamatory of thosQ 
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In wbose iiands th^ administration of foreign go* 
temments is placed. That our Government nei- 
ther has nor wants any other protection than what 
the laws of the country afford ; and though they 
;^re willing and ready to give to every foreign go- 
vernment all the protection against offences of 
.this nature which the principle of their laws 
and constitution will admit, they never can con- 
sent to new-model their laws> or to change their 
constitution, to gratify the wishes of any foreign 
power. If the present French Government are 
4issatisfied with our laws on the subject of libels, 
or entertain the opinion that the administration 
pf justice in our courts is too tardy and lenient, 
they have it in their power to redress themselves 
by punishing the venders and distributors of such 
publications within their own territories, in any 
manner they may think proper, and thereby pre- 
venting the circulation pf them. If they think 
their present laws are not sufficient for this pur- 
pose, they may enact ntyr pnes^ or, if they think 
it expedient, they may exercise the right which 
they have, of prohibiting the importation of any 
fpreign newspapers, or periodical publications^^ 
into the territories of the French Republic. His 
Majesty will not complain of such a measure, as 
it is not his intentiori to interfere in the manner 
|xi which the people or tenitories of Fiance shall 
/'*""' ■ ^ • be 
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hé gôyttntd'i but hè ttptCté, Oîi fhé <Àhàt héhés 
that thè French Goternment will not interfere hi 
the mannet* \h Yfhkh the governincnf of his db^ 
itiiniond k côïiéntHd, or call foi- a change îii 
those kws -v^ith which bfe people are pèrfeèriy itt^ 
tHfied. With respect to the distihctidft which àp^ 
ptdts io be drawn m M. Otto's n<5te, httWéért 
the j)ublîcatîons of British subjects and îhcrse ef 
fbrergners, and the power which Hi^ Majesty ts 
supposed to have in cansequeoce of the Afieri 
Act, of sending foreigners out of hrs dorninidn*^ 
it is important to observe that the provisions of 
that Act Were made for the purpose of prëven*^ 
ing the residence of foreigners, whose ntinAeri 
and principled had a tendency to disturb the in* 
temal peace of hi^ own dominioasf^r and ^doi 
ttie saïety of thoie dortiinion^ might fè^cSié m 
many instances to be rtnioved, even if then* ac* 
fual conduct had not . eipôsed thém to fwnîA- 
îneAt by law. It does n^ot foBôw that ft Wdciltl 
be a warrantable applî^catlotï of àcfch a few td 
exert its powert m the Cawes of todMduàfe srich 
as fhdàe of whom comprint h now made, anxî 
pattictrlarly a^ they ar* ïîàbler to be ptoéecutèd 
under the kw of the httrd, îii fifcé lîlâtttter as 
othners? have been in similar cases, éi the ifiStàttcèr, 
and upbn the cotnpfatinf cff foteîgn gâtérïimèbt^. 



Thç second geoer^il ^e^d| which iAic}u4i£$' 
the 4v« l^$t cofpgjaifite, r^la^eato the rennpyal of 
soytne pf thç Frei>çh emigrants resi4ept in this. 
cQiintiy. Hi? Majesty entertained hope§ th^^t tb« 
exf^atipO furpUh^i on thi« head in my dis- 
patch, N<:>, 14, would h»v€ proy^ s^ti^façtç^,. 
aii4 wwW hav^ preclydf d thç necessity çi( Mtf 
ftrthCT diacwsion cm thk nuhjeçt.. The French 
GpYf iigmeiQt havp upon several oeççisiQnç reported 
OR this PMt of t)m wbjf^t to prf^^dentjt and h^ve 
p^timlariy r^^ied oii the d^fP^^d forrp^rly ipadt? 
hjr this QQuatry,. that the p^i^on then caHed the 
Pretenderr shpiild be œnt ftm^a the Frep/ch dorair 
iii^3!na. It i$ important that the differences, he- 
tw^a the$^ . tjvo ca^es. should bç stated, Whoa 
J^m^. ih^ §i©çQnd ahdie^^ed the throi^e, ^nd kfe 
tly^ country,, he retired with his adherents to> 
France; ^nd thpygh m thf^ w^r which imn^r 
diately succeeded that e^^ent* tbQ French Gwae©-? 
n^ent adopted Ws çaiaise^ a§ their own, no »tipiiia- 
tkm was m^e.at the treaty of Ryswipfe, that hQ, 
^tt}4 he §eiil from th^t couwtry^ ijtor w^s a«iy. 
«i^^ejp^Bt diffli^ ey^r ®adQ to the Frem^h 
(3f>5^no^îOt.to' Ai5 eflfect; biit be was «iflfered 
tft.pfttpnam ^t§mntGermaio»inthe 33ieighbourhopd 
of Bnm, s\OTJOunded .by his iamily and friends, t^U 
thà tirneof his. deatkh. Xt was. not till afi^r his 
é&Bk^,. whœ JUmia the Fourteenths tin dâmct 

violation 
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violation of the treaty of Ryswick, had acknow- 
ledged his son as King of Great-Britain, that a 
different course of proceeding was adopted by the 
British Government ; and in the treaty of peace 
signed at Utrecht, which put an end to the war 
which had been carried on, on account of the 
Spanish succession, an article was inserted to pre- 
vent the Pretender from residing in any part of the 
French dominions* The demand which was sub- 
sequently made for the removal of the Pretender 
from a town which was situated in the cçntre of • 
these dominions, was founded on this article of 
the treaty, which was in fact one of the condi- 
tions of the peace ; but both the article in the 
treaty and the demand were confined to the Pre* 
tender personally, and were not extended to any 
, of his family, or to any of his adherents* After 
his removal, many of his adherents continued to 
reside in France; many persons resident in this 
country, who were attached to the cause of the 
Pretender, and had promoted the rebellion in his. 
favour, and who were^ consequently attainted 
for high treason, sought refuge in France, and' 
were permitted to remain there: till their death, 
without any application ever haying been made 
by the British Government for their removal. 
The Duke of Berwick, the natural son of James 
the Second, who from his principles and talents 

was 
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v^^ the most dangerous' man to the interests of 
this country and the Protestant succession, ' con-'^ 
tinued to be a general in the French armies, and 
though descended from the King, an Englishmân 
and an emigrant, it was not required that" he 
should be sent out of France. In -the-present 
case, there is no article in the treatjr of peace, hfr 
which His Majesty is bound to send from this 
country any Frenchman whatever, except on ac- ' 
count of the crimes specified in the 'twentieth ar- 
ticle of the Definitive Treaty, and in consequence ' 
of the proofs therein required having been ad- 
duced. In the present case, it cannot fie pre* 
tended thatHisMajesty has ever given the slightest 
countenance to the cause of the Royalists in 
France against the present Government, since the 
period when he acknowledged that Government; 
and if there were not these important diflêréncfes 
in the two cases, they would be totally dissimilar 
i6 the only remaining point; for in the case of 
the House of Stuart, as has been already stated, 
notwithstanding the violence of the times, and 
the danger to which the Protestant succession 
was really exposed, this strong act of authority 
was confined to the person of the Pretender ; and 
the individual who must be recognized in that 
character by the French Govemnienf, and whose 
case can alone beajr any similarity to the former- 

k even 



wilbin Bh Mdjp8ty'% domoîpns: other px^e,^ 
dfinU might be adduced on this, subject f, hut it 
i% not neci^ary to: ^i^ them» » this £pKe|;pinQ 
««rsuffiçieat. 

With îie^ct to the complaints m detail uPr 
d|ts;Et the. s(^coi]id head^r^ypon thp first> jfoa luay 
ipfQrqd. ^ei Frenqh G^ymnvMuU <^t éie ^njk< 
grajats ia Jersey, maay of. whom had remaij^A 
therq scjeljr on asccQunt of the che^pne^ of sub^ 
stoeacç, had actually removedj^ or were rcfoaoyhig 
j^yiou^^^to. the repne^ntation. coocçroiiîg them, 
iij. Mr. 0Ua's nptei and that before your ^Qig^' 
npjdon with Mr. Talleyrand Qan takç place, the» 
wiJI probably not be an emigrant in>the island» 

To the secdnd qomplaint which relates, ta. 

the Bishops o£ Axra( and Smnt Pol de Lféon^ a^ 

ethers, Hi$ Majesty can only reply, that if thQ 

facts sieged against themxaw be sahsta^ntiatedi 

if iticftH be proved, that the}?; have di^ributed pa^* 

p#ï^ on the coast of Eranc^ WJ$h^ vie\? of dfe? 

tiarbing thi^ <?avcrnment,,and' of^^pdttcing ik^ 

- people top resist the^ new church' ^teblisbm^ïB^ 

-30U$ Majesly wouR^^t^^ hipwdf j[wtii5ed ^ 

:^|ii}^ ali measures within, bis i^Qy^hrobl^pus^ 

Ihftm fei leaye tha <x>«n% s. bu| sc«nf$ jp^of ipiWjt 

1st0^ èlddiuced x)£ thosefectsrj wd such proof m^?| 

::^it^ tha^of^^ m^ 
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iA tep\y ^o the i^>è's:»iaiiâttt^|i^dish«d^% «^ 
ii£càf bn of ûitk M^^ nondu»» ki l!^fitti&f t» 
conform to the néf^ msSÉdHAm^m^ â |i]«ee«i£^ 
4ti "i^ich Ûkty^'i/Mûàhe ^u^fiàlâèK»i «^jty pria'» 
•dplè^f toleration àùdj^fttibe^ butit6hMaâ<4e# 
^sst ihef hâve dilate uvaÉfed ib^aîN^Itres ê^ «bek 
iintaation in thk ccmfttty to i^^ite^ t>éf^^)è^ 
^Vaiice àgamst Ihe suthoiâfy of Aât GoVfl^mctaft^ 
^hèAer civil or ^ecdleàia^iGld. 

On the tbiM ^mplàkit^ ^hidà ieip&M ^Iht 
«èmov^ ôf Géirrges, ââd «hôsë pèrsoîâ 8ii$^x)$dl 
%o be described as h& : adker^nts^ Mr. Otto must 
^fiÊa^ n^étakèn fifie in idiat he sup|>ô^ tàetd 
have said on thàt subject, Hiô Majè«ty is hcr^v^ 
vety âesîrôus to obviate any cause of cbn^aint 
or uneasiness i^ith re^tt to these peisèi^s ; an4L 
lf)(^astfires ate in ec^memplatiob^^aiid will be tekën, 
£ùr the purpose of removing thèm>tfut«f HîS'Ma*- 
jesty's Eufopeaa dominions; 

On the fourth complaint^ ^îi^p«ctin^ tkt 
Ift-kices of the House of -Bourbon,-! ieoh otalytifer 
jyou, to hày fottner answer. His Mîye^^y -h« 1» 
'desire that they shoâld contihue t^ tisi^ &kih\b 
totintfy, iif^hey aMs dlsjpoeed^or ^^tobe iifdffôed^d 
ipk it 5 b«rt he feeb it to be fototilistâBt with fôb 
bokioor and tâs sei^se of joMic^ to wid^dra^^éMia 
«hem Ûià dj^tb <^ ho^ltati^/ai lon^ ai^M^r eotn 
^iiet themselves peaceably «ftid ^lâetl}^ ^^ uié ^ifH^ 
V. ' k 2 lesd 



Jess som^ charge can be substiantiated 4f theif 
attempting to disturb the peace \vbich subsi^ 
between the two Governments. 
. . With rçspe<:t to the fifth com^aiiit, which 
relates to the French emigrants wearing, in this 
country the orders of their ancient Government.; 
there are fewif any persons of that descpption in 
this country; who wear such orders. It might be 
more proper if they «,11 abstained from it i b\it the 
French Government, could not persist in expect- 
ing, that even if it were consistent with l^w. His 
Majesty could ^e induceji to conamit so harsh an 
act 6f authority as; to send • them out o£ the çouur 
try on such an account. 

I have tl|us stated tQ you His Majesty's sen* 
timents on the several points contained in Mn 
Otto^s note. You will take an early opportunity 
of communicating these sentiments to the French 
Government, and of accotnpanying them with 
the arguments and explanations ab^ve ^ted* 
And if it should be desired, and you should b^ of 
ppinion, that it was likely to produce any good 
effect, there is no objection" to your putting the 
substance of what you shall have stated ip writing, 
and of delivering it tp the Minister /or Foreign 
.Affairs, as a memorandiirn of your conversation. 
. . , Upon the general tone and style of Mr. 
-Ottp's^jiote, it is important to observe, that it is 
i /^ . . . .- far 



fêr from concaîafîng; and. that the practice of 
presenting notes of this description, on any motive 
or suggestion of personal irritation, cannot &il to 
have the cflFcct of indisposing the two Govern- 
ments towards each other, instead of consolidating 
and strengthening the peace which happily sub- 
sists between them, Tliat after a war, in which 
the passions of men have been roused beyond all 
former examples, it is natural to supposé. that the 
distrust, jealousy, and other hostile feelings of in- 
dividuals should not immediately subside, and 
under these circuriistances it appears to be both 
the interest and the duty of the two Governments 
by a mild and temperate conduct gradually to 
allay these feelings, and not on the contrary to 
proVoké and aligment them by untimely irritation 
oh their part, and by ascribing proceedings like 
thosie above noticed, to causes to which they have 
no reference. His Majesty has thus fully and 
frankly explained his sentiments, and the ground 
of his conduct He is sincerely disposed to adopt 
every measure^for the preservation of peace, which 
is consistent with the honour and independence 
of the country, and with the security of its laws 
and constitution. But the French Government 
must have formed a most erroneous judgment of 
the disposition of the British nation, and of the 
character of its Government, if they have been 

taught 



mx^is^TXpèct litsit afiy^iepfesuitaaioiiiofia^ 
TCiga ^powermût^mr mduot^^ 
aYlo1atèoacifthoGb)ng^oa tK^fôob tfae ^tiboties 
<£ the |ieopk of ûm cwptPf arefdcmdcd. 

I have Ui€,lxonour to be;&c* 
AnAony Metrj^ Esq* 
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Extract from, ths $Vençh QJjSiiat Paper, x* 

'A person, ol the name of Peltier bas beça 
found guilty^ tefcM-e «r court jq£ justice, at l,on- 
don, oi printiog and publishing some wretched 
lihels against th^ Fiist Consul. It k not easy tQ 
imagine why the English, Ministry should affect 
to mak^ this £u matter of so much- éclat. 

As. it has beçn. said in the EngliA. news*, 
papers^ that *he trial was instituted at the de^ 
mand of the French Governmeut,, and that the 
lE^rench Ambassador was even in the court when 
the Jury gave in dieir yerdict; we have autho* 
rityto depy {démentir J thait any such things ever 
tpok place. The First Consul was even ignorant 
of thQ exist^nceof Peltier's libels, till they came 
to* his kqo^^dge in the public accounts of the 
p^x)cesdin(j^^atv <Jiûs. tiûai» 

All the civilised nations of Europe, have^ 
li^^tbe systemi oi theijr mutual relations and de- 
p^ndandesj^ cévisio^ recigrocal duties to fulfil, 
which ^y ought to. re&pect so much the more, 
lieçàufje..ar dia^lTcnt' conduct, which fails not to 

have, 
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have, in every countiy, its. partisans, could tend 
only to restore the reign of barbarism and 
anarchy 

It is, therefore, not easy to imagine, what 
interest England can have to encourage, and au- 
thorise all those scurrilities of infamy, whfch the 
Kbellers of that country are incessantly propa- 
gating ; as little easy is it to imagine, why it 
should afford protection to the French libellers 
who settled there during the war, as to conceive 
what useful purpose could be answered by a pro- 
ceeding of such pomp and ostentation. 

The Mien Bill gives power to the English 
nfîînistry to send strangers out of that country at 
pleasure. That power the ministry largely avails ^ 
itself of. Above twenty Frenchmen, who lived 
in settled residence, and were well known in 
England, have been, without any formality, sent 
out of that country. Within these few days. Ci- • 
tizen Bonnecarrere, a chief of battalion of the* 
national. guard at Paris, being at London, to pro- 
secute a suit at law, and having his wife there * 
sick, received orders to quit the country in forty-, 
eight hours. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

We know others, who, after a residence of thirty 
years in London, have been sent out of the coun* 
try with equal abruptness and rigour. . To what 
purpose^ then, drag, with ostentation, before re- 
spectable 
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Epectable courts, foreign libellers who are only 
jBuch as naturally arise in the end of any great 
political commotion. If Lord Pelham*s Under 
Secretaries should only hînt to them to cease to 
wrjt^, they must, per force, obey. Should they 
not, they inight, under the Jlien Bill, be sent out 
of the kingdom. 

The King of England owes it ' to his own 
personal dignity, and to the honour of the n^tiort^* 
to put' an' end to the outrages of his subjects 
against a neighbouring government arid natioa 
with whipb he is aj peace, and. to which he gives 
the presence of an Ambassador, not less exacted 
in r^nk than amiablç and rçsp^ct^blç in his per-' 
sonal qualities. 

Yet it is to be acknowledged, that these pro-» 
feedings, however Useless in other respects, have 
afforded an occasion to thé Judges who presided 
^t the tri^l, to evince^ by their wisdom and impar» 
tiality, that they are truly worthy to administer 
justice in a nation so enlightened, an4 e^timabld. 
ÎÛ so many respects, 
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No* VIII. 

extract from the French Officiât Papef, tK Mq# 
NiTEUR, of August 9, 1802. 

The T^ilfies, which is said to be uiider mi-- 
Bisterial inspection, is filled with perpetual invec-» 
tives against France. Twp of its four pages ate 
every day employed îû giving currency to the 
grossest calumnies. All that imigination can de-« 
p\c\j that is low, Vile, and base, is by that miser- 
able Paper attributed to the French Government, 
What is its end? Who pays it? What does it 
wish to effect ? 

A French Journal edited by Some niiserabte 
emigrants, thé remnant of the most impure, a vile 
refuse, without country, without honour, gullied 
With crimes which it is not in the power of any 
Amiiiesty to Wash away, outdoes even the Times. 

Eleven Bishops, presided over by the àtro* 
CÎOUS Bishop of Arras, rebels to their country an4 
to the church, have assembled in London. They 
print libels against the Bishops and the French 
clergy; they injure the Government and the Pope, 
who have re-established the peace of the gospel 
amongst 40 millions of Christians, 

The 
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The isle of Jersey is fall of Brigand?, coa* 
demned to death by the tribunals for mm^9 com* 
iiiitted subsequent to the peace; for assassinatiow» 
robberies, and the practices of an inccndinry.. 

The treaty of Amiens stipulates, that persona 
accused of crimesj erf" murder, for inâtance, shall 
be respectively delivered up. The assassins who 
are at Jersey are, on thé contrary, received. They 
depart from thence unmolested, in fishing-boats, 
disembark on our coasts^ assassinate the richest 
proprietors, and burn the stacks of com and the 
bams. 

Georges wears openly at London his red 
ribband, as a recompense for the infernal machine^ 
which destroyed a part df Paris, and killed thirty 
women and children, or peaceable citizens; This 
. special protection authorizes â belief, that if be 
had succeeded he would have been honoured 
Hvith the Order of the Garter. 

Let us make some reflexions on this strange 
conduct of our neighbours. 

• When two great nations make peace, is it 
for the purpose of reciprocally exciting troubles, 
or to engage and pay for crimes ? Is it for tte 
purpose of giving money and protection to all 
men who wish to trouble the state? And as to 
the liberfy of the press, is a country to be at liberty 
to speak of a nation, friendly, and newly recon^ 

12 ciled. 



cilcd, in a manner- tfrhich they durst not speak of 
a government against whom they were prose-» 
cutiag a deadly war ? 

Is not one nation responsible to another nai 
tkm for all the acts and ali the conduct of its ci« 
tizens; do not acts of parliament even prdiibit 
allied governments^ or their ambassadors^ to be 
insulted? 

It is said that Richelieu, undet Loufe XIIL 
assisted the revolution in England, and coiftri-*^ 
buted to bring Charles the First to the scafFoldv 
M. de Choiseul, and after him, the ministers of 
Louis XVI. doubtless excited the insurrection in 
America. The late English ministry hav« had 
their revenge : they excited the massacres of Sep- 
tember, and influenced their raovementsy by means 
of which Louis XVI. perished on the scaffold, 
and by means of which our principal manufac* 
hiring cities, such as Lyons,, were destroyed. 

Is it still wished that this series of movements 
and influence, which has been productive of such 
calamitous consequences to both states> for so 
many ages, should be prolonged ? Would it. not 
be moreTeasonable, and more conformable to the 
results of experience, to make use of the reciprocal 
influence of proper commercial relations, as th^ 
means of protecting commerce, of preventing the 
» fabrication of false money, and opposing a refuge 
to criminals ? 

Besides^ 
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Besides, what result can the English Govern-* 
ttient expect, from fomenting the troubles of the! 
church ? from receiving and vomiting back upon 
our territory the brigands of the Cdies-du-Nbrd 
and Morbihan^ covered with the blood of thfif 
best and richest proprietors of those unfortunate 
departments, from spreading by every means, in- 
stead of severely repressing, all the calumnies 
circulated by English writers, or by the French 
press at London ? Do they not know that thô 
French Government is now more solidly csta-^ 
Wished than the English Government ? And do 
they think that reciprocity will be difficult for thé 
French Government? 

What Would be the effect of such an ex* 
change of injuries, of the influence of insurrec- 
tional committees, of the protection and ericoui 
ragement granted to assassins ? What would be 
gained to civilization, to the commerce and' the 
happiness of both nations ? 

Either the English Government authorizes 
and tolerates those public and private crimes, in 
%vhich case it cannot be said that such conduct is 
consistent with Britisih generosity, civilization, 
and honour 5 or it cannot prevent them, in which 
case it does not deserve the name of a govern- 
ment; above all, if it does not possess the means 
of repressing assassination and calumny, and 
protecting social order. 
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No. IX. 

Extract taken from Sir Robert tViUorCs Itistétijl 
of the British Expedition in Egypt, SHc. SHc. 

BuoKAPARTE haying carried fhe town df 
iJafFa by assault, many of the garrison were putto^ 
the sword i but the greater part flying into the- 
mosques, and imploring mercy from their piir^ 
fiuers, were granted their lives; and let it be well 
temembered, that an exasperated army m themo'^ 
ment of rcrenge, when the laws of war justified 
the rage, yet heard the yoiee of pity, received its? 
impression, and proudly refused to be nxiy longef 
thier executioners of an unresisting enemy. SoU 
diers of the Italian Army, this is a laurel wreath 
tvorthy of your fame j a trophy of which the sub^ 
Sequent treason of aii individual shall not deprive 
you f 

Three days* afteiiva^ds?, Buonaparte, who haêd 

expressed much resentment at the compassion 

• inanifested by his troops, and detcfrmined to re- 

Keve himself frona the. maintenance and care of 

three thousand eight hundred ^risoriers *, ordered 

«f « I -Il ■ II. ■ ■■il . . -■ , •; ■ ; iii ' i ' . i I Ill 

* Buonaparte had in person inspected previously tHe 
Whole body, amounting to near five thousand men^ with the 

object 
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them to be marched to a rising ground i?car Jaffa^ 
ijwrhere a dmsion of French infantry fornaed against 
them. When the Turks had entered into their 
fatal alignement, and the mournful preparation? 
were completed, the signal gun fired. Vollies 
of musquetry and grape instantly played against 
them ; and Buonaparte, who had been regarding 
thé scene through a telescope, when he saw the 
. ^înôke ascending, could not restrain his joy, but 
broke opt into exclamations of approval ; indeed^ 
he had just reasons to dread the refusal of his troopi^ 
thus to dishonour themselves. KJeber had rer 
xnonstrated in the most strenuous manner, and the 
pfficer of the Etat-Major who commanded (for 

the 



object of saving those who belonged to the towns he was 
preparing to attack. The age and noble physiognomy of a 
weterzn Janissarf attracted his observation, and he asked 
fiim shaq>ly, "Old man, what did you do here?" The 
Janissary undaunted, replied, ** I must answer that question 
** by asking you the same; your answer will be, that you 
•• came to serve your Sultan ; 30 do I mine/' The intrepid 
frankness of the reply ôxeited universal interest in his favour; 
^uonapardé even smiled. '* He is saved,** whispered 5om« 
pf tl^e aids de cam|). " Ypu know not Buonaparte," ab» 
^erved one who had served with him in Italy, *' that smile, 
^* I speak ftom experience, does not proceed from bene- 
** volencej remember what I say." The opinion was too 
)ru€ ! The Janissary was left in the r^riks, doomed to death, 
^^ésuffj^çed! 
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the general to whom the division belohgèd wàfe 
absent) even refused to execute the order vvrîthout 
a written instruction; but Buonaparte was tod 
cautious, and sent Berthier to enforce obedience- 

When the Turks had all fallen, the French 
troops humanely endeavoured to put a period to 
the sufferings of the wounded, but some tinie 
elapsed before the bayonet could finish what the 
fire had not destroyed, and probably many lan- 
guished whole days in agony. Several French 
officers, by whom partly these details are fixr«- 
nished, declared, that this was a scene, the retro - 
spect of which tormented their recollection, and 
that they could not reflect on it without horror 5 
accustomed as they had been to sights of cruelty ! 
These were the prisoners, whom Assalini, in hi$ 
very able work on the plague, alluded to, when 
he says, th^t for three days the Turk$ shewed no 
symptoms of that diaease, and it was their putri- 
fying remains which produced the pestilential 
malady which he describes as afterwards making 
such ravages in the French army. The bones still 
lie in heaps, and are shewn to -every traveller who 
arrives ; nor can they be confounded with those 
who perished in the assault 5 since this 6eld of 
butchery lies a mile froixi the town. 

Such a fact should not, however, be alleged 
withoijt sppie proof, pr leadinç circumstance 

Wronger 



«Venger than assertion being produced to support 
k; but there would be a want of generosity in 
Oaming individuals» and branding them to the 
latest posterity, with infamy, for obeying a com- 
fiiand, when their submission became an act of. 
necessity ; therefore to establish further the au- 
thority of the relation, this only can be mentioned, 
—that it was Boti's division which fired, and 
thus everyone is afforded the opportunity of sa- 
tisfying themselves respecting the truth, by en- 
quiring o£ officers serving in the diâêrent brigades 
composing this division. — ^P. 72. * * * 

The next circumstance is of a nature which 
requires, indeed, the most particular details to 
estdbUsh; sidce the idea can scarce be enter- 
tained, that the commander of an army should 
order hb own countrymen, (or if not immediately 
such, those amongst whom he. had been natura« 
li;$ed) to be deprived of existence, when in a state 
which required the kindest consideration. But 
the (Mimais of France record tJ\€ frightful crimes of 
a Robespierre, a Carriers and historical truth 
imtst now recite one equal to any which has blackened 
ils page. 

Buonaparte finding that his hospitals at Jaffa 
were crowded with sick, sent for a physician, 
whose name should be inscribed in letters of 
gold, but vvhich from weighty reasons cannot be 

m here 



bere imtttiAt cm his arrival he eciterecl ititQ a 
long conversation witfc him respecting the danger 
of contagion, concloding at îart, with the remark, 
that soînething must be done to remedy the evil, 
and that the destruction of the 9ick at present in 
the hôspitaly was tke emh/ measure which could he 
êtdopttd ! The physician, alarmed at the proposal, 
bold in the <ronfidence of virtue and the cause of 
humanity, remonstrated vehemently, representing 
the cruelty as well as the atrocity of such a mur- 
écr ; but finding that Buonaparte persevered and 
menaced, be indignantly left the tent, with this 
memorable <^)ëervat4on : ^^ Neither my principles, 
** nor the character qf m/ profession^ will allotv me 
'* to become a human butcher : and, G^fieral, if 
** such qualities as you insinuate, are necessary tê 
** form a great man, I4hank my Ctod, that Ï dd 
♦* not possess fiiem**' 

Buonaparte v^as not to be diverted from his 
object 'by moral considerations : be persevered, 
and found an apothecary, who (dreading the 
weight of power, but who «ince has made an 
atonement to his -mind, by unequivocally confes- 
sing the fact) consented to become his agent, and 
to administer poison to the sick ! Opium àt night 
was distributed in gratifying food^ 4he wretched 
unsuspecting victims banqueted, and in a few 
hours ^i?e hundred and eighty soldiers, who had 

suffered 



suffered s^ tmtch far their €QUn^, petted thM 
tnis&mhly byi the ord^r qf its Idol I 

Js there a Frenchmaa whos^ blood <jl<>e$ not 
chill with horror, at the recHal of such a fact? 
Surely the mane^ of these aiur4erâd^ unafiending 
people, must be iK>w hovering round the seat of 
gQvcrnnieiit, and * *^ * m ^ * 

If a doubt should stiU exist, ^ to the yeracity 
of thi& statement, let the members of the In$titute 
at Cairo be asked, what pa^ed in the sitting altef 
the return of Buonaparte from Syria ? they wiH 
relate, that the same virtuous physician, who re- 
fused to become the destroyer of those committed 
to his protection, accused Buonaparte of high 
treason in the full assembly, against the honour of 
France, her childrea, and humanity ; that he en« 
1;ered into the fuU details of the poisoning of the 
sick, and the massacre of the garrison, aggravating 
these crimes, by charging Buonaparte with strand 
glingy previously, at Mosetta, a number of French 
and Copts who were ill of the plague; thus prov- 
ing, that -this disposal of the sick was a preme- 
ditated plan. In vain Buonaparte attempted to 
justify himself*; the members sat petrified with 

terror. 



♦ Buonaparte pleaded, that he ordered the garrison to 

tt destroyed, because he had not provisions to maintain 

m % them. 
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terror, and almost doubted whether the scene pas- 
sing before their eyes was not illusion : — There 
are records^ which remain, and which, in due sea^ 
son, will be produced. In the interim, this repre- 
sentation will be sufficient to stimulate inquiry -, 
and. Frenchmen, your honour is, indeed,, inte- 
rested in the çj^îuniiQ^tion. * * * Le* ^s 
hope, that in no country will there be found 
ANOTHER MAN of sucTi Macfiîâvèlîàn pnixciplcs, 
as by sophistry to palliate such transactions. * * 
♦ ♦ • #_p. 74, 



them, or strengùi enough to guard them, and that hé de« 
stroyed the sick to prevent contagion» and save themselves; 
from falling into the hands of the Turks) but these argu^ 
ments were refuted dnrectly, ahd Buonaparte was obligect 
to re&t his defence on . thd poutioos of MachiaVel. When 
be aftocwftrds left Eg]rpÉ, the Savans wçre so wgryjtt beiqg 
left behind, that they elected the physician president of tho 
Institute, an act which speaks for Uself fully. 
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No. X. -V 

Answer cf Sir Robert Wilsok to the RnnariS' 
made by the French Government imhis History 
of the Eg2iptian Expedition. 



To the Editor of the Courier i>e Londrrs. 

Sir, 

In the official correspondence lately pub- 
lished^ there appear some remarks which the 
French Atnbassadbr was instructed to make on 
niy History of the Expedition to Egypt, and of 
which I feel called upon to take notice, not in 
personal controversy with General Andreossy, for, 
conscious of the superior virtue of my cause, I 
iiai myself neither agrgrieved nor irritated by the 
language he has used j but that the public may 
not attribute my silence to ^ desire of evading 
ftirther discussion, and thus the shallow mode of 
contradiction adopted by the Chief Consul acquire 
an unmerited consideration* 

The 



The Ambassador observes^ *^ That a Colonel 
** in the English army-Jwa published a work in 
** England filled with the most atrocious and 
** disgusting calumnies against the French army 
*' and its General.-^The fies it contains have 
** been contradicted by the reception which 
^ Colptrel Sébastian! eiperîenced. The publicity 
•* of hisrcpork wife at on<îe a refutation and 
•' reparation which the Freacli army had a right 
*' to expect.*' 

But surely a new signification must have 
been attached in France to the word calumny^ 
when such a term is applied ,to my account . qf 
the condaî:t of the French troops in Egypt, 
and the consequent disposition of tjie ^jahibitants 
towards him ! 

Independent, however, of the proofs to be^ 
adduced in corroboration of my statement^ 
Europe may justly appreciate the probable truth, 
of what I have written, when she recollects the^r 
unparalleled sufferings endured by the unoffending, 
countries into wbich, during the last war, a 
French army penetrated, and she will at least 
hesitate to believe that the same armies should 
voluntarily ameliorate their conduct in a country 
more remote, where the atrocities they mi^ht 
commit would be less liable to publicity 5 and, 
that this extraordinary change should be in favQur 

of 



of â peopte WSoge principles and' resistance might 
have excited the resentment of more gcneious 
invaders. 

Ï will not enter Xôto an unnecessary détail 
éf tihe numerous facts îçrhich I couïd.urge ; but 
I appeal to the honour o^f every British ofiicer 
employed in Egypt, whether those dbservatioas 
are not sacfredly true which describe the French 
as being hateful to the inhabitants of that 
eountiy, which represent Ûiem as having merited 
fliat hatred from the ruin and devastation with . 
which then- progrès through it has been nfiarked; 
and I am ready; if there be one who refuses to 
sanction this ipelation, to resign for ever every 
pretention to honourable reputation, and submit, 
without a further struggle, to that odium which 
should attach to caldmny and a wilful perversion 
of truth/ • ' \ ■ ^ 

But, Sir, Ï feel confident there is no individuat 
who will not amply confirmall that i have written 
;on this subject ;- and perhaps Europe has ^a right 
to condemn me for not having made the accu»- 
sations still stronger, when I can produce frequent 
general orders of the French army for the 
destruction of villages, land their inhabitants ; 
when I can prove, that above 20,000 of the 
natives perished by the swords of tho French 
soldiery ; and that every act -of violence was 

com- 
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^committed, and particularly in Upper Egyp**? 
which could outrage humanity» aiid disgrace tbër 
character of civilised nations. When writing 
an history of the campai^^ was itpOsisible not 
to express indignation against the authors of 6uch 
calamities ? Would it^ have hetn ifiatural not td 
have felt the anhxmtiôn of that tirtuous pride, 
which a reflection on the different conduct of 
the British soldiery must inspire in the bmast of 
every Briton ? I have asserted that a British 
soldier could traverse alone through any part 
of Egypt, or even penetrate into theDesatt^ 
secure from injury or insult* I have described 
the natives as considering the British their bene- 
factors and protectors, soliciting opportunities 
to manifest their gratitude^ and e^eeming their 
uniform as sacred as the turban of Mahome- 
tanism ; and, I may venture to predict, that 
hefeàftfer, the French trâ^Uer wilt be compelled 
to conceal the name of hi$ nation, and owe his 
sectmty to the assumption of the British cha^ 
racter. ^ ^ 

But, Sir, does the effect of Colonel Sebas- 
tiani's report justify the Chief Consul's conclu- 
sion, " that it is a complete refutation of what 
** I have advanced, even if we attach to that 
** report implicit belief in its candour and 
" veracity ? " Is it possible that the CSiief Con- 
sul 
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sul can suppose thé world will trace respect 
for the Freiïch name in the circumstance 
which occuired to Cploner Sebastian i at .Cairo, 
and whicb rendered it necess^iry for him to. 
demand protection from thfe Vi^ir .^' or^ would 
he imagine, that the apologue^ of d'Gezzar 
Pacha, was not intelligible eyçn previous to. the 
iristraetions being. published, ^which M.Talley- 
rand seftt to the Fîçnch commercial agents f 

That illustrious senator, to whose virtues 
and stupendous tsiefits England owes so ^ much 
of her prosperity, has declared that this report' 
of Colonel Sebastiani m no çasç contradicts my 
statement ; and 'I should consider that high 
opinion as.amply suflBcient to remove any im- 
pression wbicb the French Amb^sador's note 
might otherwise have made ; did I.not think it 
a duty to press some pbseryatÎQns on th?it part 
of the paragraph which.' alludes to^ the direct 
accusatitw against jGçneral;BiKii[iapa^^ that the . 
public may , know Iwa^/itllyaware pf^thp im- 
portant re^poasibility which, lih^l voluntarily 
undertaken, and in which much national honour 
was involved. I would wish the world seriously 
to examine, whether the agcuser or accused have 
shrunk from the investigation, and then hold 
him as guilty who has withdrawn from, the tribunal 
of inquiry. 

n ' I avowed 
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I avowed that I wds his public accnsei!^ I 
stood prepared to support the charges. The 
Courts of my country were open to that mode 
of trial, whichj as an mnocent matt,— he couM 
alone have required, but of which he aid not 
dare avail bimself. It was no anonymous libeBer 
against whom he was to have filed bis answer^ 
but against one (and without aay indecent vanity 
I may say it), whose rank and chaiacter would 
have justified his most serious attention. 

The charges were too awful to be treated 
with neglect, and we know that they have not 
been read with indifference. Nor is it po^ihle 
that the First Consul can imagine the fame of 
General Buonaparte* is less sullied because a few 
snuff-boxes bearing his portrait were received 
by some abject or avaricious individuals with 
expressions of esteem. Or can he hope that the 
contemptible but not less unworthy insinuation 
directed against the gallant and estimable British 
General will divert mankind from a reflection on 
the crimes with which he stands arraigned ? 

Fortunately for Europe, she is daily be* 
coming more intimately acquainted with .the. 
characterof this hitherto misconceived man -, and 
I confess that I feel considerable gratification 
when J indulge the thought that J have contri- 
buted to its developement. 

Sue- 
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Success may for inscrutable purposes con- 
tinue to attend him. Abject Senates may decree 
him a Thtone or the Pantheon ; but history shall 
render injured humanity justice, and an indignant 
posterity inscribe qu his cenotaph— . 

*' Ille venenâ Colchica 
** Et quicquid usquam concipitur nefas, 
" Tractavit/* ' . 

I am, SSr, yours, 

ROBERT WILSQN, K. M. T, 

. Lieutenant Colgnel» 
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Extracts from WittmanV Travels m Asiatic 
Turkey i Syria, and Egypt. 

Jaffa is surrounded by a stone wall, pro- 
videdy at certain distances, with towers alter- 
nately square and round. Notwithstanding this 
wall cannot boast of any great strength, it suf- 
ficed to force Buonaparte's army to break ground, 
and to^ erect batteries against it to the southward. 
After à breach had been eiSected,. the French 
troops* stormed, and carried the place. It was 
probably owing to the obstinate defence made 
by the Turks, that the Fren.ch commander in 
chief was induced to give orders for the horrid 
massacre which succeeded. Four thousand of 
the wretched inhabitants, who had surrendered, 
and who had, in vain, implored the mercy of 
their conquerors, were, together with a part of 
the late Turkish garrison of El- Arish (amounting, 
it has been said, to five or six hundred) dragged 
out in cold blood, four days after the French had 
obtained passessioh of Jqffiiy to the sand hills, 
about a league distant, in the way to Gaza, and 

there 



there most inhumanly put to death. I have seen 
the skeletons of these unfortunate victims, which 
lie scattered over thç ;hills,. a modem Golgotha, 
which remains a lasting disgrace to a npition call- 
ing itself civilizcid . It woul4 g.i vç , pleasure ; to 
the author of this work, as well as to every 
liberal mind, to hear these facts contradicted on 
substantial evidence, . Indeed, I am sorry to'add^ 
that the charge of cruelty agaipst the French ^ 
General does not rçst here. It, having been rc- 
pprted that, previously to the retreat .of the 
French army from Syria, their -commander in 
chief had ordered all the French sick Sktjafla to 
be poisoned, I was led to make .the enquiry to 
which every one who should have visited, the 
spot would naturally have been directed, respect-, 
ing an act of such singular, and, it should seem, 
wanton inhumanity. It concerns me to. have lo. 
state, not only that such â circumstance was por 
sitively asserted to have happened { but. that, 
while in Egypt, an individual was. pointed out ta , 
us, as having been thé executioner of these dia,- 
bolical commands. 



At the same time sjx hundred Albanians 

, left the camp for El-Arish. I made an excursion, 

in the evening, to the sand hills (situated near 

the 
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the sea^idt, and about three miles distant hevà 
the encampment), the scene of the h^omd mas« 
sacre of the captured Turks and Christians, by 
the order of the French commander in chief, 
feaonapartéj some days after he had^aiken pos*; 
session of Jaffa. I have already touched- o» tfeis 
act, so inglorious to its perpetrator, in the ac- 
count I have given of that place; and I shall 
add here, that the dis^nceof time, which elapsed 
after these poor wretches had surrendered, and 
which furnished a fit opportunity for cool refec- 
tion» and the distence of the spot to which thej 
we»e Jed» dt feast a league from the place of 
their captivity, manifest a spirit of diabolical 
revemge, ef atrocious tyranny, which, for the 
honoiur of huma^^i nature, it i^ to be trusted wilf 
pcver recur on any future oecasbn, among civi- 
Hied ^nd enlightened nations, to bl^ken the 
page of history, and to sully the mHita'ry cha- 
racter. The surface of the ground had been 
some titne befpre thickly covered with the skele- 
tons of the i^etiais; but at the time of my visit 
they were much reduced in number, the Grand 
Viz^ier having ordered a large hole to be dug, 
iota which as many as could be well collected 
were thrown; Sculls, bonesj remnants of cloth- 
ing, &c. &c. were still, notwithstanding, scat- 
tered over every part of jthe hillocks. 
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No. XÏI. 
LE 18 BRUMAIRE, AN Vni; 

Ode^ attribuée à Chénier. 

Qu£Li,£s tempéteâ efiroyayes 
Grondent sur les flots déchaînés ? 
Dieu^ ! quels^torrents époayantâbks 
Roulent ces rocs déracinés ? 
Les fleuves n*ont plus de rivages ; 
Couvert d'écume et de naufrages, ' 

Uocéan mtigit dans les aîrs ; ' 
Sur sesibridements ébranlée, 
La terre va^tri^lle, éci-oulée. 
Se détacher de runiversi . , 

Àh ! plutôt, pour se faire absoudre' 
D'une trop longue iïripunité. 
Les cieux peut^-être avec la foi3»dre, 
Vont prptéger la Liberté. > . . 

Dieux d\]i peuple que Ton opprime^ 
Vengez cette augu; te v:c:ime , . , , 

De l'audacieux attentat; 
Qu'aux jours malheureux: dé Brumaire, 
Les lois/ont, dans leuv sanctuaire, * 
Vu consomo^r par un soldat- 

Trop vain espoir de fa vengeance t 
Peuples, livrés aux oppresseurs, 
N'auriez-vous, dans votre souffrance, 
Que vos bpi'as pour libérateurs ? 

' • Le 
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Le ciel est aveuglé ou barbare. 
Et lorsque sa foudre s'égare, 
Portée au hasard sur les vents. 
Qu'elle dévaste les campagnes-^ 
Ou frappe d'arides montagnes. 
Elle respecte les tyrans. 

Jouets des flots et des orages. 
Voyez ces utiles Vaisseaux 
De leurs débris couvrir vos plages. 
Ou s'abîmer au fond des. eaux ; 
Tandis que la nef jcciminellé 
Qjui pocte ce Corse rebelle. 
Déserteur des champs Africains, 
Tranquillenveht vogue sur l'onde. 
Et de César annonce au monde. 
Et la fortune et les desseins. 

De la France, 6 honte éteitielle l 
César, au bord du -Rubicon, 
A contre lui, dans sa querelle, 
Le Sénat, Pompée et Caton ; 
Et, dans les plaines de Pbarsale, 
Si la fortune est inégale, 
S'il te faut céder aux destins 5 
Rome, dans ce revers funeste. 
Pour te vienger, auinoins il reste 
Un poignard aux derniers Romains. 

Mais SOUS quelles viles entraves 
A succombé notre vertu ! 
Quoi ! l'univers nous voit esclaves 
Sans que nous ayons combs^ttu ! 



Au 
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Au sein d^un sénat parricide^ 

JLa noire trahison préside^ 

Fiere encore de nos revers ; 

Le pouvoir sans appni, sans force^ . 

Tombe i sa voix, et c'est d*un Corse 

Que le Français reçoit des fers ! 

Muse inflexible^de l'histoire^ 
Toi qui, seule, fais les héros : 
Toi qui des palmes de la gloire 
N'ornes pas de lâches complots ; 
Des artisans de tant de crimes. 
Ah! si les noms souillent mes rimes,^ 
£t s'ils échappeut à ma main, ; 
Conserve-les^ ces noips parjures^ 
Muse, et que les races futures 
Les retrouvent sous ton burin. 

Revêts la plus sGHibre nuance;. 
Choisis tes plus sombres couleuiis « 
Saisis ce traître que la France 
Compta parmi ses défenseurs*' 
De Sinon la fameuse trame 
Abattit les murs de Pergame, 
Mais Grec, il trompa les Troyens. 
Combien plus infâme est ce prêtre. 
Ce Françi^s que Fréjus.vit naître ! 
Il trompa ses concitoyens. 

£t c^est l'or, promis aii çour^ige. 
Qui devient le prix du forfait ! , 
Guerriers, ressentez-vous l'outrage 
Qui, pour lin traître, vous est fait ? 

o Guerriers, 



Guerriers, qtie le ilraîtré subisse 
De Tarpéïa Taffirctix sbpplice ! 
. Pour ces biens qu^ï votw a i-avis, 
Pour ces bfens, sa honteuse idole, 
II a Hvré lé Caphote : 
Ecrasez-le sot\s ses débris ! 

Du Nantais au douUe visage^ 
iVluse, peins la diflformité^ 
Traînant ée speetre, d*àge en âge, 
Ëtonne la postérité .• 
Fais gémir la Nierre éplofée ; 
Fais parler h. Saône encombrée 
Du sang versé par ses furisurs y 
lVIontre«-le sans foi, sans patane. 
L'âme par rbpJ)robrc flétrife. 
Prêt à sei?Vir d^autre» ligueurs. 

' A la nerta dans Tbidigence 
Offre un taUeau consolateur ^ 
Dis les causes de ro|)titanc& 
Du suppôt d& Ti^urpateur. 
Ouvre à ses yeux cet édifice 
Sorti de la fange du* vioe. 
Et que le crime a ciaienté p 
Quand tour-à^totti^y avec scandale. 
Aux joueursil v&ïd la inorate. 
Aux cpupables, rimpunitév 

Transfuge de Roiâe modérhey . ' 
Celui "que la Meurthe enfanta, 
JNous instruit dans'Faft qui gouverne^ 
A l'école de Loyola* 

Musey 
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Dis comiçeQkt 8a loucbe doctriiie 
Au pouvoir o^^te un Urge champ j 
£t pourquoi die$ frcôs Tad versajre^ 
£t du peuplç k ^«mdataire^ 
P'un despote il e^ rinstru«ieat. 

Quand, d^s ^^ wêm^ d^i^U plf^n^es, 
Sous les td*aits de la yérité. 
Un jour tu verras outragées 
Et les mœurs ç(: la liberté ; 
Dessine auprès de Tinsulaire 
Le double avorton cQnsulaire ,: 
L'un de Maupeou le nourrisson. 
Fidèle ^.ux mjaximes du trâne j 
L'autre qu*eût convié Pétrone 
. Au festin de Triipalpion. 

Mais de Phonneur de la patrje, 
Quand des traîtres brisent les nœuds^ 
Ceux fornaés par la perfidie 
Seront-ils plus sacrés pour euse ? 
Sous quelle inviolable égide 
Ont-ils nais leur pacte homicide ? 
Par quel frein, de rambition 
Ont-ils su maîtriser la rage? 
Et qui garantit le partage 
Qu'ils ont f^iit avec le lipn } 

Lâches, dont le bras sacrilège 
Au despotisme s^est Vendu } 
Vous voilà tombés dans le piégée 
Que pour nous vous aviez tendu ! 

« Nqus n'avons pas pu lire pe fxy)tr 

o9 Vous 
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Vous aviez, dans votre démencei 
Du glaive invoqué Tassistafiice} 
Et le glaive exterminateur^ 
Le glaive, appui de Tinjustice^ 
Des tirans éternel complice^ . 
Est yotre seul législateur. 

Quel est ce respect dérisoirci 
Peuple, qu'on affecte ppur toi ? 
Tel que le Messie au prétoire, 
On t'outrage en tè nommant Roi. 
Devant toi quand ils s'agenouilIent| 
Ces hypocrites te dépouillent 
De tes ccimices souverains. 
- Ils ne te laissent qu'un fantôme : 
Ne cherche plus les droits de Tbominei 
Déchirés par tes assassins. 

Rome dans cette ombre traîtresseï 
Ce simulacre de Sénat, 
On veut que mon œil reconnaij^se 
Les conservateurs de l'état ; ' 
Mais toi, qui vis à ta nai§sance 
Toasénat bnser la puissance 
De son orgueilleux fondateur j 
Dans le nôtre, troupeau docile) 
Que vois-tu? T instrument ^rvile 
Du pouvoir de l'usurpateur. 

Des magistrats de Rome antique^^ 
En vain vous usiirpf:^ les f^oms : 
Les noms font-ils la République ? 
Tombez, vaines illusions! 



De 
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Pe tes tribttùsy de leur çoanige^ 
Borne, retrouveft^tQ riinagç 
Pans ce débile Tribanat? 
^t dans ce Consul qui nous brare^ 
Ne vois-tu pas le fier Octave^ 
Plutôt que ton Pid>lico]a? 

En quoi donc le surnom d* Augustç 
Par Octave estril mérité ? 
Il n^est d'empire heureux et juste 
Que celui, de la Liberté^ 
Artificieux politique, ^ 
Il enchaîne la République 
En proscrivant ses défenseurs j 
Et quand le pouvoir arbitraire 
pan» Rome n'a plus d'adversaire 
Il met un tenue à ses fureurs* 

Vpît-on d'i^ne source fétide 
^Faillir de salutaires eaux ? 
Caché sous un crystal limpide, 
Le poison coule dans ses flots ; 
La mort habite ses rivages ; 
Il n'y croît que des fruits sauvages« 
L'usurpateur, quelques instans, 
Peut abuser par des prestiges; 
Le tems détruit ces vains prodiges : 
Jlien n'est vertu dans les tyrans. 

L'usurpateur court à la gloire. 
En haîne de l'égalité. 
Il ne cherche dans la victoire 
ftue la suprême autorités 

S'il 
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S^l! montre un courage intrépide^ 
Cest celui d'im briganfll «vide 
De la dépouille dei bmoiAm : ' 
Sa cléipent^ n'est qu'une injiipe ; 
Sa sagesse qn'tme intposiure ;- 
Ses dons ne son): que de& larcias^ 

Octave commande à l'empire ; 
Sous ses lois il tient le Sénat ; 
Octave permet qu'on respire» 
Quand il est maître de réta,t* 
Pe Jani|s il ferme le temple» 
Et Rome qui ^ans lui contemple 
L'unique arbitre 4^ spn sort, 
Jlome enclave, l'aveugle Borne, 
Dresse une statue au grand hpmme^ 
£t dans ses fi^rs elle s'endprt. 

Elle s'endort! fatale ivresse ! 
Elle n'aura plus de réveil • . • • 
Des arts Tillusioin caresse 
Encor quelque tems son soxnmeil. 
Des Nérons le règne s'avance ; 
Celui de Tibère commence. 
Et les neveqx des Scipions, 
D'abord mutilés par des tnaîtres, 
Bientôt abrutis par des prêtres, 
3ont le rebut des nations. 

Loin des sentiers de la justice 
Quand un peuple s'est écarté, • 
De précipice en précipice 
Il court ep aveugle emporté. 
O Rome ! A tes mains souveraines 
César eût^il donné des chaînes. 
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Si de tes lois quUl viok 
U n'eût vu les saintes ba^îeres 
T(Mnber sous les nuûas meurtrières 
De Marins et de Sylla? 

Tels sont, délirante anarchie» 
Les fruits de ton soufie empesté : 
Toujours marche la tyrannie 
Près de ton char ensanglanté* 
Monstre vomi par le, Ténare, 
Du peuple adulateur barbare^ 
Tu l'enchaînes arec ses droits; 
Tes pas font frémir rinnocÊncci 
Et ta dévorante puissance 
Fait regretter celle des Rois. 

Nagueres tes torches frinebres* 
Par leur infidèle clarté» 
Dans le crime et dans les ténèbres 
Ont égaré la liberté. 
* Aux cent bras nouveau firiaréci 
Hydre, de meurtres altérée, 
Monstre ! enfia ta meurs à ton toar^- 
Mais sur ton horrible passage 
Tu nous as laissé Tesclavage, 
£n rentrant dans le noir séjour. 

Et ce serait la destinée 
D'une natiOÀ de héros ! 
Elle i^iâperâit prosternée . .' 

Devant d'injurieux faisceaux ! 
Peuple ! au milieu de tes.tfophé^^ 
Tes vertus seraient étouffées^ 

Et 
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Et de leurs fronts triomphateurs 
Détachant le laurier des' braves. 
Tu veiTaîs tes enfans çsclaVes 
Le marchepié des oppresseurs! 

Tu verrais le luxe coupable 
insulter à la probité ! * 
Et la puissance inviolable 
Erigée en divinité 1 
Tu la verrais punir, absoudre. 
Verser ses dons, lancer la foudre. 
En se jouant du frein des lois ; 
Et, pour couvrir ses injustices. 
Et ses erreurs» et ses caprices. 
Imposer silence à ses droits l 

Tu verrais fendre à Timpostur© 
Ces teihples qu'elle profana î 
Et le maîtf é de la nature 
Céder aux dièuir des Borgia î 
Le fanatisme sanguinaire 
Qui de pleurs inonda la terré. 
Relever ses autels aflPreux, 
A la voix de ces mêmes prêtres 
Qui massacrèrent tes ancêtres. 
Qui massacreront nos iieveux 1 

Tu verrais de» tems monarchiques 
La servile immoralité 
Remplacer les devoirs civiques 
Et les mœurs de la liberté ! 

Et 
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Et pour expier ta victoire, 
, Et venger les Rois de ta gloire, 
Les arbitres de tes destins 
Récompenser d'une couronne 
Cette terre où, chassés du trône, 
Furent accueillis les Tarquins. 

De quin;^ siècles d'esclavage 
Quand le joug fut brisé par toi. 
De tes tributs régler l'usage, 
Fut ton premier voeu, fiit ta loi» 
Tu fermas ces canaux immondes 
Où tes richesses infécondes 
Coulaient pour des dissipateurs ; 
Et, muet, tu verrais la France 
Abandonner son opulence 
A d'indépendans dictateurs ! 

Qyand tu ne peux payer k dette 
Contractée envers tes enfans, 
Et quand tu dois de la conquête . 
Encor le prix aux conquérans; 
Lorsqu'un gouvernement cupide 
Et la malveillance perfide 
Ont tari les dons de Cércs, 
Tu verrais l'orgueil consulaire 
De ton or grossir le salaire 
De ses innombrables valets ! 

O vous ! sur les bords de l'abyme 
Qui nous laissâtes entraîner. 
Osez lutter contre le crime, ' '• ' 
On peut epcor vous pardonner. . • . 

P Elevez 
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Elevez vos voix courageuses. 
Qu'elles tonnent, victorieuses, 
Sur le pouvoir tît ses suppôts ; 
Foudroyez tant d'actes sinistres. 
Tribuns, et que pour les ministres 
On dresse enfin des échafauds ! 

Déjà, dans sa rage insolente. 

Le despote ose menacer 

Tel des flots la vague écuma&te 
Se brise contre le rocher. 
Est-ce pour vous donner un maître, 
ïlst-ce pour couronner un traître. 
Que la France a puni ses Rois ? 
Non, non ; Tambition coupable 
Saura qu^il n'est d'inviolable 
Que les droits du peuple et ses lois. 

Cest par les lois que TAngleterre 
Affermît sa prospérité : 
Là, sous leur abri tùtélaîre. 
On peut braver la royauté ; 
Là, devant leur toute puissance. 
Et le pouvoir et la naissance 
Baissent un front religieax ; 
Là, Thomme pense sans contrainte, 
E|t, satisfait, jouit sans crainte 
Des mêmes droits que ses ayeux. 

Du pouvoir censeur nécessaire, 
L'Anglais n'en peut craindre les coups ; 
Des lois jamais Isur Tarbi traire 
Il n'inroque en vain le courroux. 

Fierc 
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Fiere de sa charte sacrée,. 

De gloire et de biens entourée, 

Albion règne sur les mers ; 

Elle chérit sa destinée. 

Et la Tamise fortunée 

Fixe les yeux de Tunivers. 

Cependant encore affligée 
Par rôdieuse hérédité, 
Londres, de titres surchargée, 
Londres n*a pas Tégalité ; . 
Mais son rempart impénétrable 
Est dans le pouvoir responsable 
De la volonté de ses Rois : 
Tandis que la main despbtique 
Qui conduit notre République 
Est plus puUsante que les lois.* 

Tant que dans ses digues profondes 
Circulant avec majesté. 
Un fleuve maîtrise ses ondes. 
Il répand la fécondité. 
Mais s*il renverse sa barrière, 
Et si sa fougue aventurière 
Sur nos champs porte la terreur. 
Jadis, père de Tabondance, 
Dans sa funeste indépendance. 
Il n*est plus qu*un dévastateur. 

De l'autorité despotique 
Ainsi découlent tous les maux, 
Quand d'une langueur léthargique 
Elle a su verser les pavots. 

P 2 Tandis 
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Tandis que le peuple sommieille. 
Autour de sa proie, elle veille. 
Mais sans appe/rcevoir Técueil. 
Semblable au tems qui se dévore. 
Les fléaux qu'elle a fait éclore 
Ont creusé son propre cercueil. 

Contre le joug de la licence 
Et de Tinjuste autorité. 
Peuple, qui prendra ta défense ? 
La loi qu'a fait ta volonté. • • • 

Que, suprême dominatrice, 
* 

La loi règle donc tes destins, 
O Peuple ! Si Gracchus t'entraîne, 
Ou si l'éclat d'un nom t'enchaîne. 
Crains un maître ou des assassins. 



* Le vers qui devrait être ici manque sur la copie 
que nous avons reçue de Paris. 
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VŒU D UN BON PATRIOTE HOLLAN- 
DAIS, AU 14 JUILLET, 1802. 

Quelle fortune a fait le fils de Létitîe !* 
Corse, il devient Français ! Sa nouvelle patrie 
L'adopte, le nourrit au rang de ses enfans, 
Et déjà lui promet les destins les plus grands ! 
Un orage survient ; sons TefFort des tempêtes 
L'état est renversé ; les plus augustes têtes 
Tombent, tout est brisé : le Français malheureux 
Regrette, en soupirant, son erreur et ses vœux ! 
Napoléon paraît ! de victoire en victoire 
Il atteint en volant f au faîte de la gloire ! 
L'Orient, l'Occident, témoins de ses exploits. 
Par lui sont terrassés et reçoivent ses loix ! 
Le Nil avait fi'émi ; mais le sort qui l'entraîne 
Rappelle son vainqueur aux rives de la Seine. 

Cinq 



* Signora Letâia, nom qu'avait à Bastia la mere 
du héros, et ce nom était le présage de toutes les joies 
qu'il devait lui procurer un jour, 

t Non pas cependant à vol d'oiseau, mais plus 
bas. 
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Cinq chefs, ou cinq tjrrans partageaient le pouvoir. 

Il arrache à leurs mains le sceptre et Tencensoir*. 

Le voilà donc assis où s^élevait le trône ! 

Que faut-il à ses vœux ? un sceptre ? une couronne ? 

Consul, il règle tout, il fait, défait des rois. 

Peu soigneux d'être aimé, la terreur fait ses droits l 

Sur un peuple avili, jusqu'au rang des esclaves, 

II règne, il. est despote, on baise ses entraves, 

Qu^a-t4I à redouter ? Il a dicté la paix. 

Des rois sont à ses pieds, mendiant ses bienfaits ! 

D^assurer en ses mains l'autorité suprême 

On lui porte les voeux ! Les Français, des rois mêmef 

A le féliciter s'cmpresseflt humblement. 

Et voudraient eu sujets lui prêter le serment !. . . 

II est proclamé chef et consul pour la vie !. . , 

Pour moi, loin qu'à son sort je porte quelqu'envie. 
Qu'il nomme, j'y consens; son digue successeur. 
Sur le pavois porté, qu'on l'élise enipa^eur ! 
Enfin, (et Romulus nous rappelle la chose,) 
Je fais vœu. . ; dès demain qu'il ait l'apothéose ! 
Amen. 



* La religion Théo-Philan tropique de la Réveil-^ 
Itère Lépauxy et autres religions, même la Catholique 
Grégorienne. 

t Ce n'est point George III assurément. 



HARANGUE op LEPIDUS against SYLLA. 



ExtracUd from SaUusC s Roman History. With 
the French Parody, alluded to in the TriaL 
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No. 

HARANGUE DE LÊPIDE AU PEU- 

parodiée pour les Circonstances^ 

Clementîa et probitas vestra, Quiritos, quî- 
bus per caeteras gentés maxumi et clari estis, 
plurîmùm timpris mihi faciunt> advorsùs tyrannî- 
dem- Suite: 

N^ aut îpsi, nefamia quae estumatîa^ ea parum 
credendo de aliis, circumveniamini ; 

Praesertim cum iUi spes omnis in çcelçre ^tque 
perfidià sit ; 

Neque se aliter tutum putet, quam si pejor 
atque intestabilior metu vestro fuerit, quo, capti- 
TÎs libertatîs curam miserîa eximat : 



Aut si provîderetis, în tutandîs periculis ma- 
gis, quam in ulciscendo teneamini. 



Satellites quidem ejus, homines maxumi no- 
minis, non minus optumis majorum exemplis, 
nequeo satis mirari, dominationis in vos, servi- 

tium 
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XIV. 

PLE ROMAIN, CONTRE SYLLA, 

attribuée à Camille Jori>an. 

CîtoyenSj la doiiceur dfe caractère et la pro- 
bité qui vous distinguent entre toutes les nations, 
me causent une inquiétude extrême, au moment 
^ù je viens vous entretenir dé la tyrannie de notre 
dictateur. 

J'appréhende de ne pouvoir parvenir à voufc 
jfaire croire qu'il y ait des hommes capables d'ac- 
tions que vous j ugez criminelles : 

D'autant que celui que je vous dénonce, a 
fondé tout son espoir sur le crime et la perfidie j 

Et qu'il ne se croit en sûreté, qu'en se met- 
tant par sa malice tellement au-dessus de vos 
craintes, que l'excès de la misère dans laquelle il 
retient ses esclaves, leur ôte jusqu'à l'idée de re- 
couvrer leur liberté : 

J'appréhende encore que vous ne croyiez 
qu'il vaut mieux pour vous de vivre au milieu da 
<:es pénis, en agissant avec prudence, qo^ d'ô- 
béh: au sentiment qui vous prescrit dé vous 
venger. 

En effet, les satellites de ce monstre, les 
agents de sa tyrannie, sont ou des hommes qui s'é- 
toient fait autrefois un beau nom, ou ceux dont 
les ancêtres leur Ont laissé de nobles exemples à 

q suivre ; 
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tîum suum mercedem dant : ct utrumquc per in- 
juriara malunt, quam optumo jure liberi agere* 



Praeclara Brutorutn, atque iEmiliorum et Lu- 
tatîorum proles, geniti ad ea, quae majores virtute 
peperere, subvertunda. 



Nam quid a Pyrrho, Annibale, Philippoque 
et Antipcho defensum est aliud, quam libertas et 
suae cuique sedes; neu cui-, nisi legibus, pare- 
remus ? 

Quae cuncta saevus iste Romulus, quasi ab 
externis rapta, tenet; non tot exercituum clade, 
neque consulis, et aliorum principum, quos for- 
tuna belli consumpserat/ satiatus ; sed turn cru- 
delior, cum plerosque secundas res in misér^tio- 
nem ex ira vertunt. 



Quin 
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suivre ] les Lîancourt, les Choîseul-Praslîn, les 
Dormesson, les Duroc. d'Adhémar, les Lameth, 
les NoaîUes, les Ségur, les Deluynes, les Mouniers, 
les Fleurieu, les Portails, les Barthélémy, etc. Ces 
hommes, chose étonnante ! ont fait le sacrifice de 
leur propre liberté pour vous asservir : ils aiment 
mieux nuire à leurs concitoyen^ que de réclamer 
leurs droits les plus sacrés et agir en hommes libres. 

Ainsi ces belles races des Rohan, des Mont- 
morency, des Larochefoucault, des Daguesseaù/ 
des Boufl3ers, des La Vauguyon, des Boisgélin,* 
offrent aujourd'hui des rejettons que l'on dirait 
être nés pour la subversion du gouvernement éta- 
bli et défendu par leurs ayeux, et des titres que 
leur vertu leur avait acquis, . 

Et pourquoi avons-nous combattu contre là 
Prusse, l'Autriche, l'Italie, l'Angleterre, toute 
l'Allemagne et la Russie, si ce n'est pour conser-r 
ver .notre liberté et nos propriétés; et afin de n'o- 
béir à personne, mais seulement aux lois ? • 

Eh bien, ce tigre qui ose se dire le fondateur 
ou le régénérateur de la France, jouit du fruit de 
vos travaux, comme d'une dépouille enlevée aux 
ennemis. Il n'est pas rassasié de la destruction 
du Roi, jit de tant de braves, ni de tant de princes 
que la guerre a moissonnés -, il devient et plus 
avide et plus cruel dans des circonstances où la 
prospérité change chez la plupart des hommes la 
fvireuren pitié. 

^2 Cet 
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QLuin solus omnium/ post memoriam hoi^t 
mim, supplicia in post futuros composuit^ qud^ 
priuç injuria qusun vita certa esset. 



Pr^vussumè per scekris immUniUtem adhuQ 
t^uJtus furit ; dum vos, nietu gravions §ef vitii^ ^ 
i;epetundà libertate t^rremini. 



Agendum atque obviàm èiundum est, Qu^ 
|4t(^ : oe spolia vestra penes ilium sint : non pro* 
latai^um, nequa. votis paranda auxilia : nisi forte 
speratis, per tedium jam aut pudor^m tyranmdia 
essç eum per scelus occupata periculosius dimis* 
surum. 



Atque ille eo processif, ut nihS gloriosum^ 
nisi tutum, et omnia retinendse domitiatiot^is hon 
nesta exîstumet. 



Itaque 



Cet homme^ seul maître au milieu de ceux 
qui l'entourent, a décrété des listes de proscripr 
tion, et fait exécuter des déportations sans juge- 
ment, au moyen desquelles II existç des supplices 
pour des Français qui n'ont pas encore vq le jour. 
Pes fan^illps proscrites^, au dehors de la France 
donnent le jour à des enfans opprimés avant de 
naître : leur misère a commencé avant Içi vie. 

Sa méchanceté s'accroît chaque jour i chaque 
jour, malgré la sécurité dont il jouit, il- entre dan^ 
de nouvelles fureurs ', et vous, loin d^oser réclame» 
votre liberté, la crdnte d'aggraver votre^e^lavagCj, 
yous glac^ ; et vous êtes soumis à la plus profondii 
terreur; 

Il faut agir, citoyens, U f^ut marcher, il 
^^\xt s'opposer à ce qui se p^sse, si vous voulez 
^u'il ne s'empare, pas de tputes vps dépouiller: 
^rtout point de délais, point de vœux inutiles, u^ 
;^mptëz que sur vous ; à moins que vous n'ayez 
la stupidité de croire qu'il se mettra eti danger de 
^aîté de cœur, çn abdiquant par ennui ou par 
Jionte de la tyraiinie, ce qu'il possède à force de 
crimes. 

Mais il s'est avancç au point qu'il ne régarde 
pjus à la gloire, mais à sa propre sécurité, et qu*il 
ti*estime honorable que ce qui lui sert à conserver 
$a puissance. C'est ainsi qu'il a organisé récettî- 
ç[ient une compagnie dite de MameloiUs:s, com- 
posée 
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Itaque ilia quies, et otium cum libertate, quve: 
multî probi pptius quam laborem cum honoribugj, 
tapessiebant) nulla sunt, 

Hâc tçmpestate servîundum, aut împeritanT 
dtjm: habendus mçtus est, aut fa^^iundus. Qui- 
ntes. 

Nam, quid ultra ? quseve hpmana superant^ 
aut divina impoUuta sunt? Populus Romanus, 
paulà ante gentiufn moderator, exsutus imperîa, 
gloria, jure, agîtandi jlnops, dçspectijsque, ne ser- 
vilia quîdem alimenta habet. 



Sociofum et Latii magna vis, civîtate pra 
multîs et egregiis factis à vobis data, per unum 
prohibetur, et plebis înnoxîae patrias sedes oçcu- 
pavere paupi satellites, mercedecp scelerumy' 



Leges:^ 
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posée de Grecs, de Maltais, d*Aràbes et de 
Cophtes; ramas de bandits étrangers, dont le nom 
et l'uniforme rappellant l'expédition. insensée et 
désastreuse d'Egypte, servent à le couvrir de 
honte : mais qui ne parlant point notre langue^ et 
n'ayant aucun point de contact avec l'armée, 
seront toujours les satellites du tyran, ses muets, 
ses sîcaîres et ses bourreaux. 

Cette tranquillité, et ce loisir embelli par la 
liberté, que plusieurs gens de bien préféraient à 
une résistance honorable, n'existent donc point. 

Français, c'est en ce moment qu'il faut se 
résoudre à servir, où à comniander : à recevoir la 
terreur, ou à l'inspirer. 

Ne somnxes*nous pas réduits à l'extrémité ? 
quelles institutions humaines peuvent arrêter le 
tyraa?, et les institutions divines rie sont-elles pas 
toutes corrompues ? Le peuple Français qui était 
naguère l'arbitre des nations, aujourd'hui dé- 
pouillé de sa souveraineté, de sa gloire, de ses 
droits, incapable de remuer, objet du mépris "uni- 
versel, ne jouit pas même de la condition des 
esclaves et n'a pas comme eux ses alimens assurés. 

Un seul homme a anéanti par un simple ar- 
rêté cette belle fédération de gardes nationales, 
qui avait rendu de si nombreux et de si grands 
services à la patrie, et qui était toute formée de 
citoyens Français. Quelcjues satellites et agehs 

favoris. 
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tiegea, judkîa^ «ratium^ provmciae, rcges^, 
penes unum ; denique n^cis civium^ et vitae li- 
çcntia. Sitnul humanas hostias vidisti> et sepul- 
çhra iafe^tà aao^ûè civiii. 



. . Est^^ne vîris rellqui alîud qnam Solvere in4 
juriam, aut mori per virtut^m ? quoniam quidem 
ùniim omnibus finem natujra 3^el/crro septis sta- 
tuit: neque quîsquam extremam necessitatem 
nihil ausus> ni^i tnuliebiri ingenio exspectat. 



Verum ego seditiosus, utî Sylla aiti quia 
premia turbarum queror : et belliun cupknSiqui» 
)ura pacis repeto. 



Scilicet, quia non aliter salvi, satisque tuti in 
itnpôrîo eritis, nisi Vettius Picens, scriba Come- 
}^9y alien» bene parata ptodegerint : nisi appro- 

baveritis 



j&yoris,teI§ que'Sîcyès et certains généraux, ont 
reçu pour prix de leurs forfaits^ le patrimoine dont 
l'innocent a été dépouillé. 
, . Les lois, la justice^ les finaneesi l'admiÊdstra^ 
tion, les souverains de l'Europe, enfin la liberté 
et la vie des citoyens, tout est au pouvoir d'un 
seul hoinnàe. Vous voyez à chaque mbmetît des 
arrestations arbitraires^ des jugés punis pouravoii* 
acquitté des citoyens^ des individus mis à mort 
après avoir été déjà acquittés par un jugement 
légal, et des condamnations à mort arrachées aux 
juges par la menacé. 

*: Reste-t-il à des hommes qui veulent être 
dignes, dece norp, autre chose à faire, qu'à venger 
leur injure, pu ^â périr avec gloire ; La nature à 
marqué le terme de notre vie à tous, même aux 
plus p\iîs$aiis? Nul ne doit attendre^ la dernière 
extrémité, sans avoir tenté quelque chose pour la 
^ertéi s'il ne veut passer pour une femmdette 
timi4e et pusillanime. ^ 

Mais je suis un factieux, dit fiudnàparté 5 je 
regretté les richesses que j'amassais dans lés temps 
4e troubles 5 on dit que je désire la guerre> 'parce 
que je. réclame lés droits dont nous devons jouît 
en temps de paix. 

C'èst-à-dire que vous ne pouvez vivre, ni 

être en sûreté sous son gouvernement qu*en ap- 

.]plaudissànt*auic prodigalités de Liicieu et aux 

!.. r • sophismes 
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iMisas xmdàfMs vir^nrum iikistrioiA^ vwtsmT»^ 
bemfuga et caedibus; boM miom tmimûfmup 
«jilNftiCimbricânifff»^^ Mt4ono4Atam. 



mnAphMunt ^ood quUeiu soeteriim iUiuB «d 
AMDOimfttft ert^ non me» neqtse quemquam 4»»» 
Aftom sis feDtum iutsse^ ei «eotè &cet«mus» 



Atque ilia quae turn formidinexnescafto ^ 
pièliof floloto» jure éoaxmœ tamen reïÉâtoo^ aeqi}e 
p8ti toowiiiam fist BUam £x xivib|iSfo:«dam «sae* 



Satis ilh iuerint, qoae^ xaiœ ocwÉmctft, t^e-- 
nivinaiB, nximiis coaserentes inter aç Romania 
CTinritiiSj et arnoEai ab «xtenû$ în nosoiéti^etaat 
Scelerum et contumeliarum ^omnîfiixi &rk^£t. 



-Quorum adeo âiOam non ptienitet, lit^ ^Krta 
ta glothummecety et, û liceat» av^idkts fecarit. 



Nemie jaxn^ qiùd exisiameti& :de Ulo» ^ed 

quantum 



nphismes^ dirscribs Bj»dénr; sa aqpfn'om^^ 
pw j Q Cf^ icgi ésB inaockms; its. eatprisQiintfinetdBi^ b| 
kt<tépô¥tatiott$ des iseîUeiirs citoyens^. Qt la lé» 
parkîtidft des biens nstk^lKiix aux o^ditstçs d^hou 
neur^ comme si c'était un butin conquis sur les 
Allemands. 

Mais le tyran m'objecte que j'ai acheté des 
biens de proscrits; et c'est là justement le plus' 
grand de ses crimes, que ni moî, ni quelque ci- 
toyen que ce soit^ n'ayons jamais pu nous croire 
en sûreté qu'ai Êûsant le iaài« 

£h bien l ces terreg que la: terrent: xn^ fak 
«diM^t et dont j'ai: pa)sék prix, je les cesiîkiie « 
ceuxàqttie8ei^$ipp8itiesinentli%itîii£eQ^^ Je 
mt puas SQUiEÉiAc qu'il soit dk quedeici^oyeBssikDit 
fourni une proie à d'autres citoyens. 

Nous avons bien assez de ce que nous avons 
souffert dans no$ fureurs, lorsque les Français se 
battaient entr'eux, à Lyon, dans la Vendée et 
dans la Bretagne, et que Ton tirait nos légions des 
frontières pour les faire marcher contre nous. 
Qu'il soit mis un terme aux crimes et aux injures. 

Ces malheur^ font si peu d'impression sur 
^9uQ»aip»l?té» qu'il J» £ut w^ç^Goifi df^ ti^^de gloire 
(des miMW^es Ap Tottten, rt.d* 1» jQur;aéçiiu :13 
Vendémiaire, et que, «'il éteit «wtmrié, U ferait 
çiacore pis, s'il le pouvait, 

Je ne $uis pas inquiet de l'opinion que vous, 
r ? ave^ 
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quantum vos audeatis vereor: ne, alius afium 
principem expectaates, ante capiamini nc«i opi? 
fau^ejus» qvat futiks et corrupts sunt» $ed vestr|j 
eooprdià» et quàm audeat» tam videri feliqem* 



Nam praeter satellites commaculato$> quia; 
^adem vult ? aut quis non omnia muta^ta, prasteç 
yittoriamE Scilicet milites: qucqrum. s^guihe^ 
T^rrute, Scyrrpque, pessumis servorum, diviti» 
{)artas sunt ; an quibus pnelatus Fusidius, anciil% 
turpis^ honorum omnium deshonestamentum i 



Itaque maxumam mihi fiduciam parit victof 
f xercitus^ cul per tot vulnera et lalxmsSj nihil 
p:aet^ tyranniun quaedtum est| 



1»ez de lui. Je sais qu*il est généralement dé- 
testé. Maïs je crains vptre plijs ou vfïo]n^ d'ér 
nergie- Je redoute que n-étant point d'accpid 
sur le chef q^e vous voudrez aprèç lui, vous ne 
vous laissiez surprendre, non par ses promesses 
et ses dons qui ne sor^t rien, et que ypus n^éprir 
sez, maïs par votre apathie ^ et qu'alors cet 
homme qui se repose toujours sur sa fortune, ne 
paraisse réussir sans cesse da^s tout ce qu'il en- 
treprend. 

Car, à l'exception de quelques satellites 
^dés qui ont partagé la honte de sa fuite 
d'Egypte, qui est-ce qui veut la même chose ? 
quel est au contraire; l'homme qui ne désire un 
changement total, excepté dans l'étendue denqs 
frontière^, fruit de nos victoires ? Je parie ici 
de l'armée, dont le ^ng a été répandu pour en- 
richir un Berthîerj un Murât, un Lucien, un Jo- 
seph, un Junot, un Duroc, un Lannes^ un 
^urienne^y ou bien pour faire avoir un arche- 
vêché au prélat Boisgelin, vieille salope, qui a 
toujours déshonoré les honneurs qu'on lui a 
confer^ 

C'est pourquoi j'ai la plu? grande confiance 
^^^ns nos années toujours victorieuses, qui, après 
tant de fatigues, et pour prix de tant de blessures, 
ÇpX fini par ne rien trouver qu'un tyran. 
^'''■- ' ' ^ D 



Ni^ forte tribuaiciam potettatem 

pr^ecti sunt per arma, conditam 4 majorilial 
êaU ; uttque jara et judicia sMmet extorquèrent | 
egregilL scilicet mercede» cum relegati ift pahidei 
et fiilvam» contumeliam atque hifridiam stfaoïî 
prasmia penes pancx)» iofelligereiit. 



Quare îgîtar tattt>^J|^nîtl^ ^tqne arfmU 
keedît^ quia seeundae res iSweNÇwt vîtîfe obfeii* 
tui : quîbud labefactatis, qxmm fohgWatit« aûtea 
est, tarn contemnetur: dM forte eoi^5did«ê ti 
pacis, quae «celen ^ parrîcidîe^ suo tiïJip W^ 



Neque aliter populo Romano esse 
ait, nisi matteat expukia agrb ptkibeSf prasda ci« 
vilts^ acerbissuma, jus, Judkjumqm ommiton mk 
rum pen^ se^ quod |>opttli Rdmani fiiit^ 



Qmm 



Il ?est vrai qu'on les a fait marcher à St.- 
Cloud pour renverser de vive force le système de 
]:€7flSâeiitstion nationale établi par la Convention. 
Ëlks aroy<âesit alors tout attirer à elles, -et rece- 
voir enfin Je 'milliard 4|ui l^ir a si souvent été 
pimàiB: msus ai:^ow4'hui, qu'elles sont relé« 
gnées ilans de trktes et insipides garnisons au 
fond des bois et des marais; aujourdlmi qu'on 
les envoie périr comme des mouches à Cayenne, 
à la Guadeloupe, et à St.-Domingue, et qu'elles 
ne vnent qu'un petit nombre de Vivons accaparer 
posâtes ks récompeneee, elles brûlent >de jalousie 
et du H^ésir de venger leur in^re. 

£l poin^u^ marche^t-il en public avec 
autant de gardes à sa suite et^yec tant-d'org^ieil f 
, C'est que souvent la fortune seconde admirable- 
ment les grands criminels : mais que son bonheur 
dbaxicdb xm instant, autaat il était redouté la 
iseiUe» aotoiït il sera méprisé le lendemain^ à 
moioas qujon ùe soit la dupe des noms de-oon- 
corde et de paix qu'il a donnés à son crime et au 
parricide qu'il a commis sur sa patrie. 

Il^jrand soin de dire que la tranquillité 
n'aura ^Kais lieu en France, à moins que les 
proscrits ne restent dépouillés de leurs propriétés; 
que les acquéreurs de domaines nationaux ne 
jouissent en sûreté de leur horrible proie ; que 
la justice ne soit à sa disposition, et qu'il ne pos- 
sède 



#xsx¥i ÀTfz^ms^ 



Quae, .SI vobîslpax et coricordk' ititelligu»* 
tçr, niaxuma tur)>^menta reipublicae atque exitht 
proibate : awnuitje legïbus . impositîs ; accipîte 
otîupi çum.servitîo ; et tradîte exeraplum pôsterîs 
ad pppulum ]R.ôtnànum suîmet sanguinU cœde 
çîrcumveniendami; ' 



. .' . * * .... ,. _^ 

Mihî quaiixqû^pfi per. hoc sunjmum . împé- 
rîum satis qu?^situm erat i^omini majonun» digm^ 
tati atque etîam. prisidio ; tamen noa fuitcon-» 
3Uiu.çi,'^ pdvata^ opes, feicère ;: potiorque yissL est 
perictdosâ liberlaS:^ l^uietd servitioé ■ 



. Q.U» si probatîs, adeste Cluiritses, et hen^ 
JavfpfibusDxis, M.jEmîlîum consukRi^ducçm^et 
auctprem sequîminî ad recipiundam libertatem.. : 
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«ede seul tous les droits qtii jadis étaient Tapanago 
du peuple: sôuveiaiii. 

Si vousf voulez jouir de la paix et de la con* 
corde, approuvez toutes les révolutions et tous leS' 
meurtres qui ont eu lieu dans la. République:, 
sanctionnez les lois qui vous ont été imposées ; 
recevez la tranquillité avec resclavage, et faites 
voir par_ votre exemple à la postérité qu'pn peut 
se rendre maître du peuple Romain, en lui, 
faisant répandre son propre sang. . 

Pour moi si j'ai jamais cherché à être quelque* 
chose, c'étoit pour défendre la liberté et la di- 
gnité du peuple^ et les droits sacrés que nous ont 
laissés nos peres^ je n*ai jamais cherché à faire 
line fortune honteuse, et j'ai préféré les orages . 
d'une liberté difficile à obtenir, à la tranquillité 
mortelle de l'esclavage. 

Si vous êtes de mon avis. Français, présentez* 
vousj et après avoir invoqué l'assistance des 
Dieux, nommez Camille votre consul et votre 
chef dans l'entreprise hardicniu recouvrement de 
votre liberté. 
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As a foreigner can never pos$e9& a perfect knowletig^ 
of tl^p Iftws of l^&cdunUj we^e be lives an4 writ^, be can 
on^ be regulated by a general kjiowlcd^e of precedents. 
When I was^ writing my Ambigu^ I knew of but two cases 
where the lavy against pqlitical libels bad been applied : 
that office laid ^uèen of France,, insulted by Lord Georg« 
Cordon, and th^tt of the latis Emperor of Russia, bffended 
in the Courier ; the last of thesfe eases seamed to me to 
have been quite dona away by .thç pmblic voice, which had 
confirmed the true statement of the writer, aftet the tragical 
éi)d of Paul the First, which took place, a few weeks after 
the trial. That ofthe Queen of Franoe, who had never 
jgiyon any offense to Lord Gordon, who had not deprived 
bim oi his Kin|[y bi& County, bis Family, Kisi Sf^perly, 
seem€(d to me ta bave been- aa ^.Sair of cirQum^ances^ 
that could never be applied to the murderers of that very 
same Princess, or to their abettors» Myonlyguidff^ there* 
fqre^ was the aotion relative te the Baviad and Mseviad 
of the amiable Mr» W. Gifford, by that in^mou& ehafacter 
Anthof^ fasquittj who 'was nonsuited, in consequence of the 
principle laid down by LordK'enyqn, ths^t npbody.mightclaiiBr 
the protection of the Laws of England^ unless he came inta 
court with clean hands \ Thus, 1 never believed that Je 
Sa/gfteur Buonapartdweuld have dared to^ come into a British 
Court, with his hands still distilling blood and poison, without 
hearing, as it were, the voice of general igiignation^ 
uttered in the expressive language of Shakespeare : 

** There is the smell of the blood still! all the 
" perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten that hand.-^ 
« Ohl ohl oh^r 

*' Will all great Neptune's ocean wash the blood 
" Clean from thy hand ? no ; that hand will rather 
*' The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
«^ Making the C/uiwul a new Red Sea.'* 
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No. XV. 

Extract of Proceedings df the Trial of RoSeft 
Favlder^ Bookseller^ (one of Fort y agaiHsl 
'Whom Actions were brought for selling the 
Baxiiad) for publishing a Libel on John WiU 
Hams, alias Anthorty Pasquin, Esq. 

DECJtARATION. 

Michaelmas Term^ hi the Thirtij-éi^fith Year of 
the Reign of King Geofrge the Tliirdl 

Middlesex A JoïinWitLiAMS complains of Robert 
to Wit. J F^ulder being in the custody of thd 
Marshal of the Marshalsea of our Sofvemgtt 
Lord the now King» before the King himself, 
of a^ plea of trespass on the case.. For tlsal» 
Whereas the said John now is, and from the 

TI¥E OP HIS NATIVITY, HITHERTO HATH BEEN 
A PERSON OF UPRIGHT AND MORAL COKI>UCT 

ANi> r£Haviqu;eL) and as an uptight and moral 
person, bath, duribg all the time aforesaid, 
behaved himself 5 and. always imtil the publishing 
of the false, scandalous» malicious, and defâ-* 
màtory libels hereafter mentioncd to barebeca 

s 2 • , pub* 
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published by the said Robert, had been holdeit 
and reputed to be a person of good name, fame, 
credit, and unsullied character and reputation 
among tall his neighbours, and other good and 
worthy subjects of this realm, and never was 

GUILTY, NOR UNTIL THE TIME OF TOE PUB- 
LISHING OF THE FAJ,SE AND DEFAMATORY 
LIBELS HEREINAFTER MfiNTIOKSD, HAD BECK 
SUSPECTED OF BEING GUILTY OF AKY THING 
INDECENT, OBSCENE, IMMORAL, OR UNBECOMING, 
OR OF TRADUCING, CENSURING» OR CALUM- 
NIATING THE INNOCENT AND THE VIRTUOUS ; 

by means of all which premises the. said John, 
before, and at the time of the publishing of the 
false, scandalous, malicious, and defamatory 
|- Kbels hereinafter-mentioned, had desiervedly ob- 

I , tained, acquired, and* gotten to himself, and 

then enjoyed, the good opinion, crédit, and 
esteem of all persons any ^wiays acquainted with 
him, aAd of other good and worthy subjects of 
this realm. , . ' 

And WHEREAS ALSO, the said John, long 
before, and at the time of the publishing of the 
libels herein-after-menticned, did use, exercise» 
follow, and caiTy on the profession of an author, 
and in the way of such his profession, , had 
composed and published divers and very many 
books, poems, and other publications, and thereby 
* :. ob- 
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©btÉÔnedànd acquired to himself, and then enjoy- 
ed GREAT PUBLIC FAME, CELEBRITY, ADMlRA- 

TiON> AHD APPLAUSE, in his Said profession of an 
author, and the compositions, and publication* 
of the said Johh, were, in consequence thereof, 

IN SUCH GENERAL REPUTE^ AND ESTEEM, AND 

IN so GREAT REQUEST, that he, the said Johut 
at the time of the publication of the several false, 
scandalous, . and defamatory libels herein-after 
mentioned to have been published by the said 
Robert, was, in the way of his said profession, 
daily and honestly acquiring divers and very 

GREAT GAINS, PROFITS AND EMOLUMENTS, TO 
HIS VERY COMFORTABLE SUPPORT, AND TO THE 
.GREAT INCREASE OF HIS RICHES, 

And the said John further saith, long before, 
and at the time of the publication of the several 
false, scandalous, and defamatory libels herein- 
after-mentioned ; he, the said John, was. gene- 
rally and publicly known, as well by the name 
of Anthony Pasquin, as by the name of 
, John Williams, many of his most admired 
COMPOSITIONS having been published under the 
name of Anthony Pasquin. 

Yet, Devertheless, the said Robert, well 
knowing all and singular the premises, but 
<5.reatly ENVYING the happy state and con- 
dition of the said Jôhn^ and contriving and 
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maliciously intending to prejudice, degrade, arfd 
damnify the said John, not only in his aforesaid 
good name, .credit, character, and reput^tioHj 
and to bring him into great and public scandal, 
infamy, and disgrace amongst all his ndghboursj 
çmd other good and worthy subjects of this re^lm ; 
and to cause it to be believed and suspected^ 
that the said John was a person of loose, in- 
decenti shameless, profligate, infamous, and 
immoral manners, conduct, and behaviotir, and 
a traducer, calumniator, and destroyer of the 
reputations of divers innocent, virtuous, and 
worthy subjects of this realm, but also to de- 
grade, depreciate, vilify, prejudice, injure,, and 
damnify him, the said John, in the way of hi& 
aforesaid PROFESSION of an author, and to bring 
the compositions and publications of the said 
John into public disesteem, disregard, and dis- 
repute, and to cause it to be believed that the 
productions of the said John as an author or 
composer were insignificant, trifling, puLt, 
i^iCENTious, ANB IMMORAL, and that the said 
John was - a venal -and prostituted author, who 
bartered his abilities to the service of any person- 
or cause, from* pecuniary motives^ and otherwise, . 
to injure and damnify him, heretofore, to wit, 
on the first day of November» in the year of our 
If-ord one thousand sev^n handled and, ni/jetyi* 
. seven j 
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9ryen> al Westminster aforesaid, in the said 
county, of Middlesex, he, the said Robert, falsely^ 
wickedly, wrongfully, unjustly, and maBcioiisly, 
published a certain book entitled, *' the Baviai^, 

JLXD M-ffiVIAD." 

^ ^ ^ 1^ * ^ m ^ 

And the said John further saith, that the 
said Rob«t further contriving and intending to 
injure and* damnify the said John as aforesaid, 
afterwards, ta wit, on- the day and year aforesaid, 
at Westminster aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, 
falsely, wickedly, wrongfully, unjustly and ma- 
liciously, . published a certain other fake, scan- 
dalous, defaçnatory and malicious libel of and 
concerning the said John,, in substance and to 
the efiect following, that is to say, " The* pro- 
•'. fligate cowards who employ Anthony' Ymea722;?gf 
the said John) " can know no severer punish- 
". ment than the support of a man '* f meaning 
the said John) ** whose acquaintance is 

**. INFAMY, AND WHOSE TOUCH. IS POlSON<.?' 

(Thereby meaning that the characta* of the said 
John was so degraded and depraved^ that it was 
i7\fam6\is and dangerous to be acquainted or con- 
nected with hint.) 

By means of the publishing of which said 
several false, scandalous^ defamatory^ and mali- 
cious 



€k)us libels herein-before-mentibnêd to hav^teefil 
published by the Saïd Rofcerf,. he, the :5aid' Joiîlni^ 
was, hath been, and is^not'onjy greatly Hurt^ 
nijured, and prejudiced in his good name, fatne^ 
credit, and deputation as aman, but .also an hi^ 
character* and reputation & an author^ and^is 

FAI/Liy^ INTO-PtJBLic*t)ISGR'ACE AND .C0KTEMÏ»T 
AMONGST ALL HfS .. îfEIOHBOÛRS, AND OTHER 
GOOD AND WORTHY JliBJECTS. OF THIS REALM/. 

insornuch tha^t diveys of thosç neighbours' an4 
sulijecfs have, on. occasion .of, the 'publication 
of the said several fake, ; scandalous, and dç^^t 
famatory libels, so yEHEMEN.Ti*X'?us?p'ECTEj& theV 
SAID John . to have been, ^ and ' fo\ be, t Av?i:k4 

son; CP/ IMMORAL AND INFAMOUS .CHARAjCTtR, • 

tjiat' they, hàt^eoIJ4hatç account^ and' 

SJ'IDLnI>9' i)AiLY 3^ AND MORE REFUSE, TO> 
HAVE ANY COMMERCE, CONNECTION, ACQUAINt**»' 

%^ ANCE, OR DISCOURSE WITH HIM, âs before they* 
^re used^aiid accustomed to do, and wouïd' 
stiirtSÉ^^lone, had not those fafse, scandalJous,"- 
a^id'vdœamatofy .libels been so publidied^as. af<|rc- * 
said ; End also by .reason and means of t)ie pre^ « 
luises^foresaid*, hcj, the said John/ . tva&^ ^latlj^-^- 
beenjgand is greatly imured and damnifedv ^as • 
ii^^ell.m^ way of his said. pR6FEs,siq>:r*"-oft~ao - 
aùàîo^ .^s otherwise, to: wit^^ati^Hî^stoirister 
jaf6res2g(|^Qj|^p- county aforesaid^, tOitH^ca-^.a^e : 
■•. ■ - ' af 
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